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AN  INDEPENDENT  COLUMNIST  WHO  SPEAKS  HIS  MIND 

There  is  no  columnist  in  America  like  Jack  Mabley. 

Every  day  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News  second  front  page  he  writes 
a  personalized  editorial  on  any  subject  he  chooses. 

Any  subject?  Any  subject! 

There's  another  page  for  editorials,  the  ones  that  express  the  studied 
opinion  of  the  newspaper. 

There  are  other  columnists  whose  ideas  are  strictly  their  own. 

Mabley's  talent  for  saying  what  he  feels,  coupled  with  his  bent  for 
feeling  as  his  readers  do,  and  powered  by  20  years  of  distinguished 
service  In  half  a  dozen  Daily  News  positions — makes  a  columnist  who 
cannot  be  duplicated. 

He  may  not  always  get  agreement,  but  Mabley  aims  to  say  what 
needs  to  be  said.  And  no  one  says  it  with  more  frankness  and  fervor. 

His  articles  explode  in  many  faces  and  pinch  many  feet. 

In  keying  his  comment  to  current  events,  Mabley  champions  the 
pushed,  the  gypped,  the  frustrated  and  the  discriminated-against.  He 
does  it  with  the  courage  of  an  "uncynical"  crusader.  He’s  a  dedicated 
fighter  for  the  belief  that  right  cannot  be  compromised. 
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S  Glned'u.le  s 

being  planned  .  .  . 

It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  take  a  refreshing 
glance  at  the  lost  year  score,  just  to  be  sure 
that  your  plans  coincide  with  your  expe¬ 
rience. 

Here’s  how  The  Times  ranked  in  the  Media 
Records’  “First  Fifty’’. 

For  the  full  year  of  1959  The  Times  was: 

—  All  morning 
—  All  morning 
—  All  morning 
—  All  morning 
—  All  morning 
—  All  morning 


4th  —  Dept.  Store 
6th  —  Retail 
6th  —  Financial 
7th  —  Total  Display 

★  8th  —  TOTAL  ADV. 
20th  —  Automotive 

★  21st  —  TOTAL  — 
22nd  —  Classified 
23rd  —  Financial 
36th  —  Dept.  Store 
39th  —  Retail 

43rd  —  Total  Display 
47th  —  General 

★  50th  —  TOTAL 


MORN.,  EVE.,  SUN. 

—  All  morning 
—  All  Sunday 
—  All  Sunday 
—  All  Sunday 
—  All  Sunday 
—  All  morning 
—  All  Sunday 


The  Times  now  has  108,204  circulation  — 
reaches  9  out  of  10  homes  in  this  fast¬ 
growing  half  -  billion 
dollar  market...  rates 
high  on  any  schedule! 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

7- 13— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Western  Hills,  Wagoner,  Olda. 

8- 13— Inter-American  Conference  of  Working  Journalists,  Lima,  Peru. 

12 — United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Sherman  Hotel,  ChlcMg, 
12-14— Southern  Education  Reporting  Service,  seminar  for  Southern  Sckoa 
News  correspondents,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

14-16— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assodation,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  /'ntonio. 

14- 16— SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference,  Dinkler-Tutwil* 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

21-24— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Miramar  Smi 
Monica,  Cal. 

21-26 — International  Typographical  Union,  102nd  convention.  'hlrley-Sivuy 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

29-Sept.  2 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  StiH 
University,  University  Park.  Pa. 

SEPTEMBER 

8- 9 — UPl  conference  for  editors  and  publishers.  Statler-Hilton  HoW 

Washington,  D.  C. 

9- 10— Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  State-wide  Advertising  Clinic,  Msro*- 

Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

9- 11 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  neiws  and  advertising  clinics.  HaW 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

10- l  I— Illinois  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria.  I. 

15- 18 — New  York  Press  Association,  Saranac  Inn,  Saranac  Inn  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 

16-  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas, 

17- 18 — Illinois  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  Pere  Marquette  Holt 
Peoria. 

18- 19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Presldtr 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18- 20— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Ctlalt 
Necho  Allen  Hotel,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

19- 21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Chatham  Bin 
Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

21— Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

24-25— Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Virginia,  Minn. 

24- 25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapei 
Advertising  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

25- 27— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid 

26- 30— International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  Nard 
America.  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

27 -  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-AANR  Newspaper  Color  Awards  Luncheon  •« 

,  Exhibit,  Hotel  Biltmore.  New  York  City. 

28- Oct,  I— Society  of  American  Travel  Writers,  WilliarTssburg,  Va. 

OCTOBER 

2-4— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Benjamin  Franklin  HoW 
Philadelphia. 

2- 4— Advertising  Federation  of  America,  seventh  district  convention,  CM- 

tanooga,  Tenn. 

3- 4— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  PaiW 

House,  Boston,  Mass. 

7- 8 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  43rd  annual,  Ann  Arbor. 

8 -  Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Typographical  Clinic,  Sheraton-Uncok 
Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

9- 11 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  41st  conventio*. 

Poinsett  Hotel,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

11- 14— New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Eastin 
Slope  Inn.  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

12- 15— Southern  Regional  Worbhop,  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
elation,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 

13- 14— World  Newspaper  Forum,  Los  Angeles. 

13-14— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Sheraton  Towm 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

13- 15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn-Harris  Halil. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

14- 16— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Tequendama,  Bogod. 
Colombia. 

15- 22 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16- 17 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syn 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

16-18 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

16-1^— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Rnance  Officers,  Stsllir 
Hilton,  Detroit. 

18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaia  Hod 
Boston,  Mass. 
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No.  118  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Spirit  of  Tooley  Street  Still 
Spurs  Letter -Writers 

Remember  the  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street?  Their  description  of  themselves  as 
“We,  the  people  of  England,”  has  won  them  a  lasting  place  among  the  more  endearing  char¬ 
acters  of  history. 

We  were  reminded  of  them  the  other  day  by  a  story  printed  in  the  July  6  issue  of 
Variety.  This  story  told  of  what  a  Texas  theatre  manager  turned  up  when  he  investigated 
complaints  he  had  received  about  his  attractions  and  advertising. 

Seems  that  the  people  writing  the  complaining  letters  had  been  urged  to  do  so  by  the 
national  office  of  an  organization  they  belonged  to.  They  themselves,  they  admitted,  saw 
nothing  to  complain  about  either  in  the  theatre  manager’s  attractions,  his  advertisements 
or  the  way  he  ran  his  theatres.  Indeed,  it  was  revealed  that  a  complaint  about  inadequate 
exits  in  the  theatre  had  come  from  the  mother  of  a  boy  who  had  vainly  tried  to  open  a  theatre 
door  so  that  a  pal  of  his  could  get  into  the  theatre  for  free. 

We  have  recently  published  in  this  space  advertisements  explaining  the  purposes  and 
operation  of  the  Advertising  Code  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America.  In  daily 
operation  since  its  adoption  30  years  ago,  the  Advertising  Code  has  tried  to  regulate  motion 
picture  advertising  so  that  reasonable  people  would  find  nothing  offensive  in  that  advertising. 
To  a  spectacular  extent  it  has  been  successful. 

That  there  still  are  complaints,  is,  of  course  undeniable— there  are  some  people  noth¬ 
ing  will  please.  But  these  complaints  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  as  one  would  be  led  to 
believe  by  the  noise  they  create.  Furthermore,  there  is  growing  evidence  that  many  of  them 
have  been  inspired  by  persons  or  organizations  remote  from  the  scene. 

Nearly  all  of  them  seem  to  have  one  common  characteristic :  they  speak  “for  all  decent- 
minded  people.”  This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  They  are  merely  using  the  inflated  claim  of  the 
Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street. 

This  is  a  phenomenon,  it  seems  to  us,  that  newspapers  might  wisely  keep  in  mind 
when  they  receive  a  “flood”  of  two  or  three  letters  complaining  about  the  movies.  Chances 
are  that  this  “flood”  had  its  source  springs  far  away  from  the  newspaper’s  community  in  the 
home  office  of  a  national  organization. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

i$oi  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


GET  MORE  OUT  OF,LIFE...GO  OUTTO  A  MOVIE 


ADMIRAL  LIBBY  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Vice  Admiral  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  USN,  Ret.,  now  contributes  an  expert’s 
authoritative  views  on  world  affairs  for  The  Copley  News  Service.  ■ 
A  Navy  officer  for  37  years,  Adm.  Libby’s  career  has  been  distinguished 
by  combat  leadership,  scientific  ability,  and  a  wide  experience  in  inter¬ 
national  activities.  ■  He  was  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
with  distinction,  winning  the  Maury  prize  for  excellence  in  physics.  Sea 
duty  in  World  War  II  earned  him  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  four  Navy  Gold 
Stars  and  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  He  gained  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
Communists  as  a  United  Nations  delegate  to  the  Korean  truce  talks. 
■  Libby’s  active  Navy  service  ended  this  year  in  San  Diego  upon  his 
retirement  as  commander  of  the  First  Fleet.  Now  his  seasoned  and 
searching  mind  is  turned  toward  a  weekly  series  on  world  events  for 
The  Copley  News  Service.  He  writes  with  understanding,  wit  and  refresh¬ 
ing  clarity.  ■  For  stimulating  and  authoritative  coverage  of  the  world 
today,  subscribe  to  The  Copley  News  Service. 


Join  this  growing  list  of  subscribers 
to  The  Copley  News  Service: 

Alhambra  Post  Advocate  •  Aurora  Beacon-News 
Burbank  Daily  Review  •  Colorado  Springs  Free  Press 
Culver  City  Evening  Star  News  •  Elgin  Daily  Courier- 
News  •  Glendale  News-Press  •  Hollywood  Citizen  News 
Joliet  Herald-News  •  El  Diario  De  Nueva  York,  N.Y. 
Laredo  (Texas)  Times  •  Lodi  (California)  News-Sentinel 
Manila  Times  •  Monrovia  Daily  News-Post  •  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  •  Newport  Harbor  News-Press 
Ontario  (California)  Daily  Report  •  Richmond  Virginia 
Times-Dispatch  •  Riverside  Enterprise  •  San  Bernardino 
Sun  Telegram  •  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  •  San  Diego 
Union  •  San  Jose  Mercury  News  •  San  Pedro  News 
Pilot  •  St.  Petersburg  (Florida)  Times  •  Santa  Monka 
Outlook  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  •  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man  Review  •  Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Register  •  Tucson  Star  •  Venice 
Evening  Vanguard  •  Waco  News  Tribune 

For  complete  information,  write  — or  phone  or  wire 
collect:  Rembert  James,  Editor,  The  Copley  News 
Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  Califomii> 
BEImont  4-7111 
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“ADVERTISERS  GET  REAL  BARGAIN... 


READERSHIP  PREMIUM  WITH 


HOME-DELIVERED  NEWSPAPERS... 


.  .  .  REACH  84%  OF  SIO.OOO  HOUSEHOLDS  .  .  . 

7  OUT  OF  10  PROFESSIONAL,  MANAGERIAL  AND 
SALES  WORKERS  ...  4  OUT  OF  5  COLLEGE  GRADS!” 


As  reporfed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  June  1 1,  1960,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shows 
that  higher-income,  higher-education  home-owning  families  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  home  delivery  of  a  daily  newspaper! 

Outstanding  day-by-day  examples  of  this  important  Census  disclosure  are  the 
Long  Island  Press,  Long  Island  Star-Journal  and  Staten  Island  Advance,  the  only 
predominantly  home-delivered  newspapers  in  New  York  City. 

The  fact  is  that  while  other  N.Y.C.  newspapers  showed  a  combined  1 0-year 
circulation  drop  of  9.8%,  the  Press,  Star-Journal  and  Advance  GAINED  55%, 
now  reaching  455,587  families  on  Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island. 

Yes!  It's  time  to  revaluate  your  advertising  schedules  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  vast  sales  potential  of  home  delivery  in  the  finest  home  communities  of 
New  York  City-Long  Island*,  the  nation's  #  1  market. 

’Queens,  Nassau  &  Suffolk  Counties 

National  advertising  office  •  NEWHOUSB  NEWSPAPERS  •  long  island  city  i,  n.y. 


editorial 

Exposure  to  Journalism 

The  idea  of  exposing  young  men  and  women  to  journalism  careers, 
with  a  long-range  plan  of  keeping  many  of  them  interested,  is 
really  catching  on  tliis  Summer.  In  newspajjer  offices  and  on  college 
campuses  all  over  the  countiy',  the  big  crusade  in  journalism  re¬ 
cruitment  is  most  gratifying  and  encouraging. 

College  youths  have  been  hiretl  to  fill  vacation-time  jobs  as  copy 
boys  and  copy  girls.  Not  all  are  fournalism  majors.  Many  are  just 
plain  Liberal  Arts  students  out  to  see  if  they  would  like  to  be  re¬ 
porters  or  editorial  writers. 

The  internship  programs  of  numerous  Journalism  schfxjls,  in 
which  students  receive  not  only  wages  but  course  cretiits  by  working 
as  trainees  on  newspapers,  is  in  full  bloom.  This  arrangement  shoukl 
provide  the  largest  reservoir  of  talent  for  lx)th  the  city  room  and  the 
business  office. 

Several  hundred  teachers  who  supervise  high  school  newspapers 
are  devoting  their  vacations  to  formal  study  of  journalism  in  college 
classrooms  under  tuition  and  exj)ense  grants.  They  will  return  to 
school  with  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  newspajx^ring  that  should  rub 
off  on  a  lot  of  their  pupils. 

And  then  there  are  the  workshops  where  teachers  are  learning 
to  make  use  of  the  newspaper  as  a  textbook.  When  the  children 
become  better  readers  of  newspapers  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
will  gain  an  ajjpreciation  for  journalism  and  will  want  to  pursue  it 
as  a  career. 

All  of  this  activity  in  a  rather  informal  curriculum  embellishes  the 
efforts  of  the  journalism  educators.  Show  youths  that  newspa|)er 
jobs  afford  opjx)rtunities  for  creativity,  |>ersonal  satisfaction  and 
working  with  j^eople  and  they’ll  wear  a  path  to  your  ilesk. 

He  Was  a  Newspaperman  .  .  . 

Forty  years  ago  the  Republicans  and  tlie  Democrats  gave  the  voters 
no  other  choice  than  to  send  a  newspaper  publisher  to  the  White 
House.  As  it  turned  out  in  the  1920  election,  Warren  G.  Harding 
of  the  Marion  (O.)  Star  was  the  people’s  choice  over  James  M.  Cox, 
the  Ohio  Governor  whose  newspajier  interests  were  in  Dayton, 
Springfield  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  1952  before  another  man  with  an  ownership  interest  in  a 
newspaper  was  on  the  road  to  the  Presidency.  Adlai  Stevenson  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph  didn’t  get  there.  Nor  did  he  suc¬ 
ceed  on  a  second  tr\'. 

Presidential  nominees  have  boasted  at  least  of  having  been 
"newsies”  (A1  Smith,  for  example)  or  carrier  boys  (Tom  Dewey  in 
Owosso,  Mich.),  and  we’re  certain  that  that  claim  to  early  business  ex¬ 
perience  didn’t  spoil  their  chances  of  election.  Now,  in  1960,  we 
have  a  man  who  can  say  “I  was  a  newspaperman  once  myself”  and 
it’s  anybody’s  guess  whether  that  crack,  if  Jack  Kennedy  should 
pull  it,  will  get  him  to  the  jx>litical  pinnacle  he  has  sought  ever 
since  he  quit  being  a  reporter  in  1945  after  covering  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  UN  Conference,  the  British  elections  and  the  Potstlam  Con¬ 
ference  for  INS. 

Acceptance  and  Reliability 

/~Wnce  again  the  circulation  figures  support  the  research  figures 
showing  that  the  public  finds  its  newspapers  valuable,  necessary 
and  reliable.  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  reports  that  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  March  31  newspaper  circulations  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  increased  more  than  a  million  copies  or  1.6%  over  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

If  newspap>ers  weren’t  doing  a  good  job  for  their  readers  they 
would  not  be  purchased  in  such  quantities  every  day.  There  would 
be  a  decrease  in  the  figures  rather  than  an  increase.  The  public  can 
be  fooled  some  of  the  time  but  it  would  not  continue  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  it  did  not  need,  find  useful  and  necessary. 
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How  heauti/ul  are  the  feet  o/  them  tim 
preach  the  fionpel  of  peace,  and  hrmf 
glad  tiding*  of  good  thing*! — Komaiu, 
X;  IS. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

(g)  THE  FOURTH  ESTATt 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspeper  in  Americe 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspaperdon, 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estati, 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  21. 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 


Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 


General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  PeatwsA 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advartidai 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Marketing  aai 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  MarMiai 
Consultant,  Ray  B.  Prescott;  Librarian,  JsmI 
Haslett. 
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.ACCREDITED  CRITICS 

I  read  with  considerable  interest  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  weeks  Bob  Warner’s  series 
on  The  Foreign  Press  In  U.S.A.,  but  it 
was  not  until  I  received  the  June  25 
issue  of  E&P  that  the  subject  touched 
home. 

Regarding  the  problem  of  George  Fenin 
and  the  other  members  of  the  foreign 
press  who  review  theatrical  attractions  on 
the  East  Coast,  both  Fenin  and  Bob 
Warner  overlook  the  major  issues  which 
are  barring  these  scribes  from  enjoying 
freeola  rides  at  the  expense  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  producers  everytime  a  play  opens. 

It  isn’t  so  much  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  review  of  a  play  published  in 
the  Bangkok  Republican  can  do  “My  Fair 
Lady”  any  material  good  during  its  Times 
Square  run  as  it  is  the  lack  of  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  where  either  press  agents  or 
producers  can  unequivocally  determine 
whether  a  request  for  Annie  Oakleys 
comes  from  the  correspondent  of  a  news¬ 
paper  that  will  actually  print  the  review 
or  whether  the  passes  will  merely  serve 
to  give  an  unknown  gentleman  and  his 
lady  a  pleasant  evening  on  the  cuff. 

We  have  overcome  the  doubts  and  the 
l>efogging  in  Hollywood  in  connection 
with  the  press  previews  of  important  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  lavish  junkets  sponsored 
by  the  studios  to  beguile  and  beleague  the 
Press  by  creating  an  industry-accepted 
accredited  press  list.  To  get  on  that  list 
a  correspondent  must  submit  firstly  a 
letter  from  the  publication  he  represents 
certifying  that  the  scribe’s  job  is  to  re¬ 
view  motion  pictures  for  that  newspaper 
or  magazine  and  that  these  reviews  regu¬ 
larly  appear  in  print.  Secondly,  the  ap¬ 
plicant  must  then  submit  two  or  three 
samples  of  reviews  he  had  already  writ¬ 
ten  and  which  have  been  published. 

The  press  list  is  then  compiled  by  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Producers  Association,  after  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  each  publication  is  carefully 
checked.  The  lists  are  then  broken  down 
into  “.A”  and  “B”  sections,  or  more  spe¬ 
cifically,  the  publication  with  the  largest 
urban  circulations,  which  entitles  the  re¬ 
viewers  to  all  first  night  courtesies  and 
those  of  lesser  importance,  which  places 
the  scribes  on  subsequent  night  lists. 
These  lists  are  mimeographed  and  made 
available  to  all  studios  and  producers 
twice  a  year,  guaranteeing  their  current 
authenticity.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  every  name  on  the  list  is  a 
bonafide  one  and  represents  a  member 
of  the  working  press  entitled  to  every 
theatrical  courtesy. 

Because  it  is  difiBcult  to  check  status, 
identity  and  circulation  statistics  to  sup¬ 
port  claims  by  members  of  the  foreign 
press  in  the  movie  colony,  the  Motion 
Picture  Producers  Association  leaves  the 
accrediting  of  overseas  correspondents  to 
the  Hollywood  Foreign  Press  Association 
that,  within  its  own  ranks  has  an  “A,” 
“B,”  “(T*  list  of  its  125  members  whose 
beat  is  the  film  colony. 
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What  has  made  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Hollywood  Foreign  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  studios  even  more  com¬ 
patible  is  the  way  in  which  the  HFPA 
members  have  oriented  themselves  and 
become  good  Southern  California  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  are  not  just  125  men  and 
women  from  distant  lands  who  are  living 
here  l)ecau.se  their  jol)8  demand  it  and 
are  otherwise  aloof  to  all  people  and 
conditions  surrounding  them.  They  have 
accepted  residence  with  all  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  expected  of  a  paying  guest  and 
a  good  neighbor. 

Last  month  the  Los  .Angeles  City  Coun¬ 
cil  unanimously  voted  to  accept  a  resolu¬ 
tion  submitted  by  Councilman  Harold  A. 
Henry,  which  commended  the  125  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hollywood  Foreign  Press  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  great  good  they  had 
accomplished  in  increasing  the  prestige 
of  Los  -Angeles  and  cementing  a  better 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the 
West  (Doast  and  those  abroad  through 
their  articles  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  have  accepted  even  temporary 
residence  among  (Californians. 

The  New  York  members  of  the  foreign 
press  are  for  the  most  part  super  critical 
of  -Americans  and  American  ways.  They 
hold  themselves  apart  from  their  nei^- 
bors.  They  avoid  attrition  of  elbows  with 
the  masses  and  they  look  upon  our  art 
forms  with  the  superficial  tolerance  that 
one  judges  a  drawing  by  a  first  grade 
school  pupil.  There  is  little  —  if  any 
attempt  —  to  “do  as  the  Romans  do”  — 
in  their  general  philosophy  of  living  and 
they  have  not  earned  the  title  of  neighbor, 
no  less  “good  neighbor.” 

As  for  the  producer  who  would  bar  a 
foreign  press  reviewer  because  he  doesn’t 
give  a  tinker’s  damn  about  what  may  be 
written  of  his  show  in  Hong  Kong,  he  is 
as  shortsighted  as  the  foreign  press  cor¬ 
respondent  who  regards  America  as  a 
bus  stop  between  assignments.  With  the 
World  growing  smaller  and  smaller  there 
is  not  only  the  importance  of  making 
Broadway  theatrical  wares  known  wher¬ 
ever  cultured  people  live,  but  also  the 
importance  of  universally  publicizing  a 
play  to  the  point  where  its  value  becomes 
important  to  film  rights  buyers,  who  must 
deal  with  a  universal  market. 

Irwin  R.  Franklyn 

Beverly  Hills.  (Calif. 
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It’s  GOP’s  Turn  to  Greet 
Press  Swarm  at  Convention 

Twa»  Never  Like  This  When  t 

^  mx  •  1  South  side,  will  pro- 

Abe  Lincoln  Was  JMominated  vide  speedy  delivery  of  pictures 


Bv  Georpe  A.  Brandenburg 


I  Chicago 

I  Press  coverage  of  the  27th 
^  National  Convention  of  the  Re- 
I  publican  Party,  beginning  here 
I  July  25,  promises  to  be  smooth 
I  and  adequate  if  advance  plan- 
I  rung  means  anything,  accusing 
I  to  those  in  charge. 

I  The  four-day  event  will  attract 
I  upwards  of  4,600  news  person- 
I  nel,  of  which  1,300  will  represent 
I U.  S.  daily  and  weekly  news- 
I  papers.  At  the  International 
B  Amphitheatre,  scene  of  the 
H  “Lincoln  Centennial  Convention,” 
1  956  seats  are  provided  in  the 
I  working  press  section  for  news- 
I  men  representing  dailies  and  the 
I  major  wire  services.  Additional 
P  space  has  l)een  allocated  to 
I  weekly  newspapers  and  periodi- 
i  rals,  totaling  700. 

I  Big  Electronira  Contingent 

I  .As  usual,  radio  and  television 
I  will  require  a  larger  contingent 
I  of  newsmen  and  technicians  than 
i  the  press,  with  radio-TV  per¬ 
sonnel  numbering  approximately 
2,500.  Another  400  cameramen, 
representing  newsreels  and  news 
pictures  will  be  at  Convention 
Hall  and  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  GOP  headquarters. 


This  will  be  the  14th  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  dating  back  to  the  nomin¬ 
ation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
party’s  standard  bearer.  The 
Republicans  will  be  meeting  in 
the  Amphitheatre  for  the  second 
time,  having  nominated  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  in  that  air- 
conditioned  exposition  building 
in  1952. 

At  the  working  press  level, 
advance  preparations  indicated 
that  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  through  its  public 
relations  director,  Richard  L. 
(Lou)  Guylay,  and  his  two  ma¬ 
jor  publicity  assistants,  Gus 
Miller,  formerly  of  the  old 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Jack  MacDonald,  form¬ 
er  Associated  Press  staffer,  was 
ready  for  the  big  push. 

Adequate  Space 

Adequate  and  roomy  work 
space  have  been  provided  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press 
International,  and  all  the  major 
newspapers  who  have  set  up 
staff  bureaus,  both  at  the  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton  Hotel  and  at  the 
Amphitheatre.  Two  heliports 
atop  the  Amphitheatre,  located 


in  what  is  locally  termed  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  district  on 
the  near  South  side,  will  pro¬ 
vide  speedy  delivery  of  pictures 
and  films  to  Midway  and  O’Hare 
airports.  This  service  will  be 
us^  extensively  by  the  picture 
services  and  television  networks. 

Mindful  of  the  reported  con¬ 
fusion  at  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles  a  week 
ago.  Publicity  Chief  Guylay  and 
his  associates  are  hoping  to 
avoid  such  pitfalls  and  any 
charge  of  second-rate  treatment 
given  to  some  of  the  press. 

Tighter  Control 

“Our  philosophy  is  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  press 
galleries  in  Washington,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Standing  Committee 
of  Correspondents,  both  as  to  ac¬ 
creditation  and  policing  at  the 
convention  hall,”  Mr.  Guylay 
said.  “The  aisles  will  be  kept 
clear  and  all  unauthorized  per¬ 
sons  will  be  barred  from  the 
working  press  section.  We  plan, 
however,  to  have  sufficient  cre¬ 
dentials  to  permit  newsmen  and 
photographers  to  contact  dele¬ 
gates  on  the  floor  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  but  these  credentials 
will  be  closely  guarded  to  avoid 
unnecessary  confusion.” 

Keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  whole  proceedings,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  press  and 
radio-TV,  will  be  Congressman 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  chairman  of  the 


E&P  Presidential 
Poll  Begins  Soon 

Soon  after  the  Republican 
Convention  closes,  editors  of  all 
U.  S.  daily  newspapers  will  be 
invited  to  participate  again  in 
the  E&P  Presidential  Poll. 

A  quadrennial  feature  since 
1940,  when  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Wendell  Willkie  were 
the  nominees,  the  Poll  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  widely-quoted  index  to 
newspapers’  support  of  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates.  Editors  are 
asked  to  check,  on  a  postcard, 
whom  their  paper  is  backing 
editorially,  or  if  it’s  non-com- 
mitted. 

The  results  of  the  first  polling 
will  be  reported  in  a  late  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  E&P.  The  final 
tally  will  be  published  just  be¬ 
fore  Election  Day. 

.sub-committee  on  press  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  George  Bloom,  rep¬ 
resenting  radio-TV. 

The  Normandy  Lounge,  off  the 
main  floor  of  the  Conrad  Hilton, 
will  provide  facilities  for  news 
conferences.  This  room  is  so 
arranged  that  television,  news¬ 
reel  and  still  cameramen  can 
work  from  the  back  of  the  room 
without  interfering  with  news¬ 
men  covering  such  conferences. 

Rockefeller  Moves  In 

The  GOP  committee  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  provide  adequate  space 
for  a  hastily-called  televised 
press  conference  by  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  of  New  York,  who 
arrived  early  to  appear  on  Tues¬ 
day  before  the  Republican  Plat¬ 
form  Committee. 

More  than  200  newsmen  at¬ 
tended  Gov.  Rockefeller’s  Mon- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


GANGWAY! 
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NEXT! 

Goldberg,  New  York  Journal-American 
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DRAGGING  HIS  FEET 
Robinson,  Indianapolis  News 


GOP’s  Turn 


(Contimied  from  page  9) 


day  conference  and  reporters 
and  cameramen  were  present 
when  he  gave  his  views  to  the 
platform  committee  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

A  pressroom  will  be  set  up  at 
the  Morrison  Hotel,  where  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  will  address  a 
Wednesday  breakfast  session  of 
party  leaders. 

Vice  President  Nixon  has  re- 
serv'ed  a  suite  at  the  Sheraton- 
Blackstone,  but  is  expected  to 
hold  his  news  conferences  in  the 
Normandy  Room  at  the  Conrad 
Hilton. 

Western  Union  is  prepared  to 
serve  the  press  with  50  circuits 
adjacent  to  the  general  news¬ 
room  at  the  Conrad  Hilton, 
where  WU  has  set  up  65  type¬ 
writers  for  the  working  press. 
An  additional  50  circuits  will  be 
available  to  transmit  convention 
copy  at  the  Amphitheatre. 

At  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  Los  Angeles,  5,500,000  words 
were  filed,  but  Western  Union 
expects  to  handle  upwards  of 
8,000,000  words  at  the  GOP 
meeting,  according  to  C.  T. 
Baumgart,  district  manager.  He 
said  the  time  difference  between 
the  West  Coast  and  the  East 
lessened  the  amount  of  wordage 
filed  at  the  Los  Angeles  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  timetable  for  the  five  con¬ 
vention  sessions  provides  for 
July  25 — Lincoln  Day — organi¬ 
zational  meeting  in  the  morning 
and  keynote  address  at  a  second 
session  that  evening;  July  26 — 
Ike  Day — with  convention  ses¬ 
sion  Tuesday  night  featuring  an 
address  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower;  July  27  —  GOP  Day  — 
adoption  of  platform,  nomin¬ 
ating  speeches  for  President  and 
voting  for  Presidential  nominee 
at  evening  session;  July  27 — 
Nominees’  Day  —  with  evening 
session  devoted  to  nominating 
speeches  for  Vice  President, 
voting  for  Vice  Presidental  nom¬ 
inee;  and  acceptance  speeches  by 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dential  nominees. 

There  will  be  an  “unrigged” 
press  party  for  2,000  newsmen 
attending  the  convention  at  the 
Conrad  Hilton  on  Saturday 
night,  before  the  big  show  be¬ 
gins. 


the  five  Knight  newspapers  in 
Detroit,  Akron,  Charlotte  and 
Miami. 

Mr.  Knight  assigned  the  job 
of  coordinating  the  14-man  staff 
to  B.  Dale  Davis,  feature  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  then 
went  to  work  himself  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  came  up  with  a  copy¬ 
righted  story  on  how  Senator 
Johnson  became  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dential  nominee.  (Knight  said 
Johnson  told  Senator  Kennedy 
he  wanted  the  job  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  a  fight  for  it  on 
the  convention  floor.) 

Joining  Knight  and  Davis 
were  C.  A.  McKnight,  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer;  James 
Jackson,  associate  editor  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal;  Don 
Shoemaker,  associate  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald;  Edwin  A. 
Lahey  and  James  Haswell  from 
Knight’s  Washington  Bureau; 
Clyde  Mann,  of  the  Beacon 
Journal;  Julian  Scheer,  of  the 
Charlotte  News;  Jay  Jenkins, 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer;  John 
McDermott,  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald;  politics  writers  from  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  group’s  papers  and 
Tony  Spina,  chief  photographer 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  who 
took  2,000  photos  and  supplied 
each  of  the  five  papers  with 
shots  of  special  interest  to  their 
areas. 

The  direct  wire  w’as  in  opera¬ 
tion  12  noon  to  12  midnight, 
Sunday  through  Friday.  During 
this  time,  operator  Paul  Tobin, 
of  the  Ohio  Press  Ser\'ice,  Cleve¬ 
land,  punched  nine  roles  of  tape. 

Arrangements  were  made  with 
syndicates  to  have  columnists 
under  contract  to  the  Knight 
papers  file  any  columns  covering 
convention  happenings  over  the 
leased  wire. 

Editors  used  the  wire  to  write 
editorials  for  their  own  papers 
from  the  convention  scene. 


Ed  Burgeson  U.S.  Protest 
Quits  Bureau  On  Seizure 
Retail  Post  Of  Newsmen 


Winchell  on  TV 


Walter  Winchell,  the  column¬ 
ist,  is  scheduled  to  return  to 
television  (American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company)  Oct.  2  with  a 
news  and  interview  program. 
Hazel  Bishop,  Inc.,  the  cosmetics 
firm  which  sponsors  Jack  Paar, 
will  present  the  show  Sunday 
ev'enings.  Mr.  Winchell  and  ABC 
broke  off  newscasting  relations 
five  years  ago. 


Eklward  H.  Burgeson  has  re¬ 
signed  as  retail  vicepresident  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  jointly 
Thursday  by 
M  r.  Burgeson 
and  Charles  T. 

Lipscomb  Jr., 
president.  The 
resignation  was 
effective  July 
22. 

Mr.  Burgeson,  Burgeson 
who  has  been  chief  executive  in 
the  bureau’s  retail  division  for 
eight  years,  said  he  plans  to 
enter  a  different  area  of  news¬ 
paper  work. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  expressed  re¬ 
gret  over  Mr.  Burgeson’s  deci¬ 
sion,  saying: 

“Under  Ed  Burgeson’s  direc¬ 
tion,  the  bureau’s  retail  opera¬ 
tions  have  grown  greatly  in 
their  usefulness  to  our  member 
newspapers.  Particularly  help¬ 
ful  have  been  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  workshop  program  and 
other  innovations  he  introduced. 
We  wish  him  every  success.” 

The  workshops,  in  which  key 
men  on  newspapers’  retail  sales 
staffs  are  trained  in  analyzing 
and  developing  retailers’  adver¬ 
tising  programs,  have  been  at¬ 
tended  to  date  by  849  men  from 
485  bureau  member  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast.  These  work¬ 
shops  will  continue  under  the 
direction  of  Mark  Arnold,  retail 
manager. 

Mr.  Burgeson  was  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  newspapers  when  he 
accepted  an  appointment  to 
head  the  retail  division  of  the 
bureau  under  the  former  direc¬ 
tor,  Harold  S.  Barnes,  in 
March,  1952. 

Mr.  Burgeson  had  been  on 
the  newspapers’  staff  for  seven 
years,  following  a  three-year 
wartime  job  in  the  training  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services.  Prior  to  the  war  he 
was  in  real  estate  and  retailing 
in  Chicago. 


Washingww 

The  State  Department  hu 
again  vigorously  protested  to 
the  Cuban  government  againjt 
the  harassment  of  U.  S.  newv 
men.  A  note  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  delivered  this  week  to 
the  Cuban  Foreign  Office  in  Hi- 
vana  by  Ambassador  Philip  W 
Bonsai. 

In  a  reply  to  an  earlier  note, 
the  State  Department  said,  the ; 
Cuban  government  had  stated 
that  there  was  unrestricted 
freedom  of  the  press  under  tie 
Castro  regime. 

The  new  note  covered  spe 
cifically  the  recent  arrests  of 
six  newsmen  from  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lications  and  the  inability  of 
consular  officials  to  see  than 
while  in  custody. 

All  of  the  journalists  hare 
been  released.  Involved  in  in¬ 
cidents  since  April  were:  Rich¬ 
ard  Bates,  CBS;  Richard  Vil- 
eriani,  AP;  Edward  Scott, 
NBC;  William  Moeser,  Tim, 
Judson  Gooding,  Life;  and  John 
Hlavacek,  NBC. 

Shortly  after  the  official  note 
had  been  delivered,  the  Cubin  ^ 
Department  of  Investigation  of 
the  Rebel  Army  took  Tad  Szult 
of  the  New  York  Times  into 
custody  and  held  him  for  12 
hours.  He  was  preparing  to 
board  a  plane  for  Miami  when 
he  was  arrested.  He  wu 
searched,  then  taken  to  DIEB 
headquarters  by  two  police 
agents,  one  of  whom  had  a  sub¬ 
machine  gun. 

Before  he  was  released,  Mr. 
Szulc  said,  he  had  to  sign  a 
statement  saying  “charges 
against  me  were  not  provoL* 
No  charges  had  been  mentionei 
he  said. 

The  Times  man  reported  that 
Whitman  Bassow  of  Newsweek 
also  had  been  taken  from  the  ^ 
outbound  plane  and  detained  <5 
minutes  while  he  was  searched 
and  questioned.  The  Cubem 
apparently  were  looking  for 
photographs. 
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Knight  Bureau 


Comic  Probe  Delayed 


The  Knight  Newspapers  have 
planned  to  repeat — with  some 
additions  —  the  convention  bu¬ 
reau  operation  which  proved 
successful  in  Los  Angeles.  With 
Publisher  John  S.  Knight  top¬ 
ping  the  byline  staff,  the  Knight 
bureau  fed  nearly  30,000  words 
a  day  to  a  leased  wire  linking 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Additional  time,  until  Aug.  10, 
was  given  this  week  for  wit¬ 
nesses  to  prepare  for  appearance 
before  a  F^eral  Grand  Jury 
here  in  an  investigation  of  al¬ 
leged  antitrust  violations  in  the 
printing  and  distribution  of 
newspaper  comic  sections.  (E&P, 
June  25,  page  11). 


Albert  Stine  Dies; 

AP  Staff  Executive 

Kansas 

Albert  E.  Stine,  48,  special 
membership  executive  of  the 
Associated  Press,  died  July  20 
after  an  illness  of  10  days. 

Mr.  Stine  had  been  with  the 
news  service  since  July  15,  1943. 
He  started  in  the  radio  business. 


Havak* 

In  a  formal  ceremony  (J«lJ 
15),  the  Communist  newspaper 
Hoy  took  over  the  plant  fo^ne^ 
ly  occupied  by  Revolucion.  Rew- 
lucion  will  share  the  Preus 
Libre  facilities. 

Revolucion  director  Carlo* 
Franqui  turned  over  the  koTn 
to  Hoy  director  Carlos  Raf*** 
Rodriguez,  as  militia  worka* ; 
looked  on  and  photograpkoe*  | 
recorded  the  scene. 
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still  find  it  hard  to  view  news¬ 
papers  as  if  they  were  units  of 
a  department  store  chain. 

You  may  say  that  there  is  a 
conspicuous  virtue  in  an  owner¬ 
ship  which  entrusts  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  its  local  editors. 
My  question  to  you  would  be: 
do  you  think  that  degree  of 
indulgence  would  survive  if  one 
of  the  newspapers  engaged  in  a 
campaign  which  incurred  the 
hostility  of  local  advertising  in¬ 
terests  and  resulted  in  severe 
commercial  setbacks? 

Sincerely, 

Jamis  Weciisler 


inctos 


James  Wechsler  wrote  in  his  consideration  above  that  of  ob-  fished  by 

book,  “Reflections  of  an  Angry  taining  and  upholding  strong  ■ 

■  . . that  the  editors  worthy  of  utmost  con- 

fidence,  on  all  his  papers.  His  triur 

-  r _  intense  concern  for  editorial  in-  stn 

concern  tegrity  and  quality  is  reflected  questions, 

lies  not  with  the  content  of  his  in  the  many  awards  that  his 
properties  but  with  the  returns  papers  have  won  for  editorial  Newhouse 
of  the  box  otTice. 

This  statement, 

Hochstein,  is  “outrageously  un¬ 
true.”  Mr.  Newhouse,  he  says, 
has  always  emphasized  his  deep 
concern  for  the  editorial  integ¬ 
rity  of  his  newspapers. 

Mr.  Wechsler,  editor  of  the 
Sew  York  Post,  and  Mr.  Hoch¬ 
stein,  chief  editor  of  Newhouse 
newspapers,  have  been  arguing 
the  point  in  an  e  ‘  „ 

letters. 

Part  of  that  correspondence 
follows: 

Unfair  Reference 

Dear  Mr.  Wechsler:  _  _ 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  destructive 
that  there  is  a  seriously  unfair 
and  untrue  reference 
newspapers  in  your  book,  “Re¬ 
flections  of  an  Angry  Middle- 
Aged  Editor”  on  Page  157,  as 
follows: 


Middle-Aged  Editor,’ 

Newhouse  newspapers  are  ad¬ 
ministered  on  “the  frai 
ise”  that  the  owner’s 


Dear  Mr.  Wechsler: 

Thank  you  for  replying  to  my 
letter.  Much  as  my  associates 
and  I  may  share  the  common 
desire  to  be  esteemed  by  our 
fellows,  I  would  not  presume  to 
quarrel  with  you  merely  because 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Mr.  ^hose  not  to  admire  us. 

Newhouse  has  always  empha-  reference  to  ^^at  especially  bothered  me  in 

«.■  ajro  ciiipiia  Newhouse  to  your  middle- 

sized  his  conviction  that  the  ^  Whatever  mav  be  Quotation  from  your  book 

owner  of  a  newspaper  should  use  .  rotnai-ifc^  ar-o  your  use  of  the  phrase 

his  power  to  influence  editorial  ^  “^rank  premise”  in  attributing 

decisions  with  utmost  restraint  a?" interpretation  of  our 
“excha"nge“"of  and  with  great  regard  for  a  "S  policy.  In  other  woijs,  you  were 

newspaper’s  obligation  to  the  Qincprplv  putting  your  words  into  our 

community  it  serves.  p  mouth.  It  especially  bothered 

I  can  assure  you,  however,  *  *  ♦  nie  because  you  did  the  very 

that  Mr.  Newhouse  would  not  be  „.  P  ,•  i  p  •  ,  ^ame  thing  some  time  earlier 

indifferent  or  inactive  if  he  **  ^******'a*  in  referring  in  an  editorial  in 

found  that  an  editor  were  about  Dear  Mr.  Hochstein:  th®  Post  to  the  Newark  Star- 

to  embark  on  an  insincere  or  I’m  afraid  we  don’t  succeed  Ledger. 

course.  With  the  very  well  in  communicating  with  You  are  certainly  entitled  to 
great  care  that  he  has  taken  in  each  other.  form  your  own  opinions  of  us, 

to  our  the  selection  of  top  executives.  My  essential  point  was  that  a  but  we  are  entitled  to  speak  for 

interference  fortunately  has  not  publisher  who  had  strong  con-  ourselves,  and  I  want  to  assure 
been  necessary.  victions  couldn’t  conceivably  own  you  again  that  our  owner  has  a 

As  the  senior  editor  of  the  and  operate  newspapers  which  very  lively  concern  for  the  edi- 
group  whose  function  it  is  to  played  both  sides  of  the  street,  torial  contents  and  the  character 
“The  most  conspicuous  news-  know  the  editorial  policies  of  the  I  must  therefore  assume  that  and  integrity  of  each  of  his 
paper  expansion  in  the  present  newspapers,  I  can  testify  both  his  primary  concern  is  not  what  newspapers,  as  well  as  its  box 
period  is  tfiat  of  the  Newhouse  to  the  reality  of  this  policy  and  the  papers  stand  for  but  in  how  office  status.  I  cannot  tell  you 
chain,  administered  on  the  to  Mr.  Newhouse’s  repeated  successfully  they  operate  at  the  how  to  receive  this  assurance, 
frank  premise  that  the  ovmer’s  affirmations  of  this  policy.  box  office.  I  do  not  mean  to  but  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  place 
concern  lies  not  with  the  con-  As  to  your  assertion  that  “the  sound  derisive;  as  I  tried  to  in-  within  the  covers  of  a  book,  or 
tent  of  his  properties  but  with  only  common  denominator  of  dicate  in  the  book,  the  need  for  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter, 
the  returns  of  the  box  office ;  the  each  of  the  papers  acquired  by  newspaper  expansion  is  so  great  an  allegation  that  we  stand  on 
only  common  denominator  of  the  Newhouse  interests  is  that  that  I  ivelcome  anyone  who  is  a  “frank  premise”  that  is  di- 
eaeh  of  the  papers  acquired  by  they  are  commercial  triumphs,”  looking  in  that  direction.  But  I  (Continued  on  page  55) 
the  Newhouse  interests  is  that 
they  are  commercial  triumphs"  — 
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Hochstein 


TT’  1  »  ¥¥  r¥l«  ¥^  1  A  O  editions  without  the  need  of 

riarnart  Hop  1  ip  r  iirsiied  Across  seas  noting  the  newspaper  s  pan^ 

¥  ¥  And  the  keen  nose  for  newt 

newspaper.  His  reaction  pro-  The  Times  agreed  to  reim-  of  a  Pulitzer  award  ^MnnCT  at 
vided  a  top  story  saying  the  burse  Mr.  Akiyama  for  lost  ”*0®^  pentrated  t  e  (‘xpeditiog 
flight  expert  believed  the  new  salary  during  his  absence  from  cloak,  ine  ( tpar^ 

Earhart  story  to  be  true.  this  city.  It  also  rented  some  Kathermg  was  noted  by  Mw- 

The  unique  tie-in  between  the  equipment  for  the  trip.  All  other  Higgins,  en  route  to  the 

local  newspaper  and  radio  in-  costs  were  borne  by  KCBS,  it  Tokyo  noting.  ^ 
terests  station  came  more  than  was  learned.  Mr.  Garners  sea  on  tin 

a  week  later.  It  developed  when  The  unique  partnership  agree-  trans-P^ific  plan^  was  aero* 
it  was  learned  that  the  CBS  ment  was  reached  almost  by  ac-  t"® 

network  was  interested  in  tak-  cident.  It  resulted  because  “when  ,  ®  immediately  wanted  to 

ing  Mr.  Akiyama  to  Saipan  for  they  reached  for  their  pencils,  cause  of  the  excit 

further  exploration  of  the  case.  I  reached  for  mine,  too,”  Mr.  "'PPt  ^  i  x-  ..  .. 

.  Schlotthauer  said.  “Just  a  little  vacation,”  Mr. 


San  Matex),  Calif. 
Pursuit  of  a  tip  picked  up  in 
a  phone  call  has  uncloaked  the 
mystery  of  the  disappearance  of 
Amelia  Earhart,  the  Son  Mateo 
Times  believes. 

The  resultant  quest  for  new 
information  into  the  1937 
tragedy  which  cost  the  lives  of 
Miss  Earhart  and  her  naviga¬ 
tor  produced  a  series  of  copy¬ 
righted  exclusives  for  the  Times. 

Four  members  of  a  search  team 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Times 
and  San  Francisco  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KCBS  discovered  evidence 
which  includes  engine  parts 
brought  up  from  Garapan  har¬ 
bor  near  Saipan’s  Panapag 
Naval  Base. 

It  was  here  that  Miss  Earhart 
and  Fred  Noonan,  navigator, 
landed  during  a  far  Pacific 
flight,  the  newspaper  contends. 
A  new  and  further  study  of 
aged  records  to  substantiate  this 
report  from  engine  part  num¬ 
bers  is  now  under  way. 

How  It  Began 

This  new  phase  of  the  Ear¬ 
hart  story  began  when  William 
Penaluna,  local  attorney,  was 
discussing  his  assignment  to  a 
war  claims  case  during  a  phone 
call  to  the  Times’  newsroom. 

His  clients  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maximo  Akiyama,  residents 
here.  Mrs.  Akiyama  is  the  for¬ 
mer  Josephine  Blanco  whose 
family  once  owned  much  of 
Saipan,  including  a  golf  course. 

During  the  course  of  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  case,  Mr.  Akiyama 
had  mentioned  that  his  wife  be¬ 
lieved  Amelia  Earhart  had  died 
on  Saipan,  the  attorney  related. 

As  an  11-year-old  girl  she 
had  seen  an  American  woman 
pilot  in  custody.  She  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  man.  Later  she 
had  heard  the  two  had  been 
executed.  If  the  Times  was  in¬ 
terested,  the  attorney  added,  he 
would  be  glad  to  arrange  an 
interview. 

G>py  righted  Results 

Lin  Day,  staff  reporter,  was 
assigpied.  The  interview  brought 
him  a  copyrighted  page  one  ban¬ 
ner  report  under  the  full  byline 
of  Linwood  McGuire  Day. 

“San  Matean  Says  Japanese 
Executed  Amelia  Earhart”  read 
the  double  line  in  the  Times  of 
May  27. 

The  Times  immediately  con¬ 
tacted  Paul  Manz,  Earhart  fam¬ 
ily  friend  and  technical  adviser 
of  the  1937  flight  over  then 
poorly  charted  portions  of  the 
far  Pacific. 

Mr.  Manz  arrived  at  San  Car¬ 
los  Airport  near  here  four  days 
later  to  meet  Mrs.  Akiyama 
in  an  appointment  made  by  the 


further  exploration  of  the  case. 


Mr.  Goerner’s  seat  on  the 
trans-Pacific  plane  was  aero* 


Schlotthauer  said  ’  ’  ’  ^  ^**''*®  vacation,”  Mr. 

Conference  CaUed  gpeed  also  wm  essential  be-  Goemer  fibbed  and  mislead  tht 

Representatives  of  the  Times,  cause  other  groups  were  organ-  woman. 

KCBS  (CBS)  and  the  Aki-  izing  investigation  teams  to  go  ..  .®  Tunes  has  not  been  m- 

yama’s  met  in  the  legal  offices  to  Saipan,  Mr.  Schlotthauer  producing  recent  stonei 

of  Mr.  Paneluna.  Harold  Schlot-  said.  .  ^®  investigational  movn 

thauer,  general  manager,  rep-  Just  15  days  after  the  first  wAicA  followed  the  Saipm 
resent^  the  Times  and  Fred  Times’  story  the  participants  Ofliemis  telieve  im^r- 

Goener  the  station.  learned  the  investigation  was  ^^y® 

The  Times  had  been  seeking  deemed  succesful.  The  signal  ^ 

to  arrange  a  Saipan  visit  by  came  in  a  code  cable,  “Big  ncc^itation  of  the  finds  may 

Mr.  Mantz  and  Mr.  Akiyama.  hatchet  ready  to  fall.”  Had  the  delayed.  ^ 

It  now  learned  that  a  commit-  message  been,  “Little  hatchet  ¥¥  •  1  ¥^»  1 

ment  had  been  made  to  the  ra-  ready  to  fall,”  it  would  have  1a1.V3.1S  i  ITIQ 
dio  station  for  representation,  signified  failure  to  corroborate 

The  result  of  the  conference  the  Akiyamas’  story.  T  qq-I- 

was  a  written  agreement  that  The  message  was  from  Mr.  iTJ.<l.¥¥  o 

KCBS  and  CBS  would  have  ra-  Goemer,  KCBS  manager  who 

dio  and  television  rights  to  re-  accompanied  Mr.  Akiyama  to  I  PilTirilv 

suits  of  the  trip.  The  Times  re-  Saipan.  The  two  did  not  return  1^  ¥^  J 

tained  full  rights  for  publica-  here  until  June  29.  The  copy-  „  ,  „ 

tion  before  stories  were  released  right  Times’  story  of  July  2  tv,  «  r  r  ranci^ 

to  other  newspapers  or  two  wire  claimed  the  Earhart  mystery  ^  Sun  r  rancisco  bxamtntr 
services.  had  been  solved  on  its  23rd  an-  copyrighted  st<^ 

When  the  nlan  for  a  written  niversarv.  July  21  to  have  found  the  «• 


Mr.  Mantz  and  Mr.  Akiyama.  hatchet  ready  to  fall.”  Had  the 
It  now  learned  that  a  commit-  message  been,  “Little  hatchet 
ment  had  been  made  to  the  ra-  ready  to  fall,”  it  would  have 
dio  station  for  representation,  signified  failure  to  corroborate 
The  result  of  the  conference  the  Akiyamas’  story, 
was  a  written  agreement  that  The  message  was  from  Mr. 
KCBS  and  CBS  would  have  ra-  Goemer,  KCBS  manager  who 
dio  and  television  rights  to  re-  accompanied  Mr.  Akiyama  to 
suits  of  the  trip.  The  Times  re-  Saipan.  The  two  did  not  return 
tained  full  rights  for  publica-  here  until  June  29.  The  copy- 
tion  before  stories  were  released  right  Times’  story  of  July  2 
to  other  newspapers  or  two  wire  claimed  the  Earhart  mystery 
services.  had  been  solved  on  its  23rd  an- 

When  the  plan  for  a  written  niversary. 


agreement  was  broached,  Mr.  The  radio  release  was  made  Boyd,  syn- 

Schlotthauer  accepted  on  the  simultaneously  at  2  p.m.  that  in  two  score  newspapm 


condition  that  a  Times’  state-  day.  Findingfs  were  announced 


ment  of  policy  be  included. 
Position  Outlined 
In  this,  the  Times  outlined  its 
position  that  its  only  goal  was 
to  develop  the  truth,  whatever 


to  other  media  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  held  by  KCBS  later  that 
afternoon. 

Full  Credit  Lost 


as  “the  last  man  on  earth,” 
(E&P,  July  9,  page  75). 

The  Lipstick  Lake  site  it 
Klamath  National  Forest  had 
been  deserted  since  July  10  or 
13  days  after  Mr.  Boyd  and  his 
family  bade  farewell  to  civilia- 


to  develop  the  truth,  whatever  The  only  Times’  miscue,  olfi-  "»ae  larew^i  lo  civiiiaa- 

it  might  be,  in  the  Amelia  Ear-  cials  indicated,  was  from  the  story  by  Ed  Montgom- 

hart  story.  The  newspaper  ex-  loss  of  the  full  prestige  of  an  said, 

plained  it  had  no  financial  in-  announcement  qualified  by  copy-  search  of  the  San  Franci^ 

terest  in  the  story.  Its  sole  in-  right  accreditation  to  the  Times.  Ghronicle  Fish  and  Game  Wrt- 
terest  was  in  obtaining  reports  The  news  was  out  so  promptly  ®*^  ®  campsite  reveal^  kitchen 
received  before  any  other  news-  as  a  result  of  the  press  con-  *”®^hes,  egg  shells,  sugir 
paper,  the  Times  explained.  ference  that  most  writers  made  ®n^Pty  spaghetti  Hns  ^ 

other  evidences  of  civilization, 
the  Examiner  reported. 

Reporter  George  Murphy,  out¬ 
doors  editor  Walt  Radke  and 
photographer  Fred  Pardini  of 
the  Examiner  joined  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  at  the  camp  after  he 
found  what  he  said  was  the 
camp  occupied  by  the  Boyds 
with  its  lean-to  hut. 

The  Chronicle  said  the  l»*t 
man  activity  had  been  carried 
out  in  good  faith  and  that  a 
statement  would  be  issued  later. 
,  Mr.  Boyd’s  assignment  was 
to  take  his  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  wilderness  with  a 
minimum  of  equipment— u 

axe,  a  pocket-knife,  a  clothe*- 
line,  flashlight  and  supply 
salt — to  live  as  the  sole  sur 

SEEKING  ANSWERS  to  tho  myitory  of  Amelia  Earhart's  disappearance  ^ivors  aftw  an  atomic  faW 
in  1937:  Left  io  right — John  Soerner,  Maxinto  Akiyama,  Lin  Day  and  .  alrc^y  gW* 

Harold  Schlotthauer,  comprising  a  reporting  and  investigative  team  hiding  when  the  Chronw* 

of  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times.  unleashed  a  promotion  barril*- 
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TEEN-AGE  NEWSPAPER  READING 


Newspapermen,  worried  about 
their  following  among  teen¬ 
agers  since  the  advent  of  televi¬ 
sion,  have  no  real  cause  for 
worry.  They  have,  instead,  a 
tremendous  challenge  to  supply 
worthwhile  and  interesting  news 
to  a  younger  generation  which 
is  eager  to  read  that  news. 

Practically  all  of  the  teen¬ 
agers  in  the  high  schools  today 
read  newsjiapers.  Though  only 
88  percent  of  them  receive  a 
newspaper  regularly  in  their 
homes,  99  percent  of  them  say 
they  do  read  newspapers  at 
some  time.  Their  schools  are  en¬ 
couraging  this  extra  readership. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  teen-agers 
have  had  assignments  requiring 
the  reading  of  newspapers. 
Eig^it  percent  of  them  have  had 
25  or  more  such  newspaper¬ 
reading  assignments  in  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  a  school  year. 

Time  Spent  Reading 

The  amount  of  time  spent 
reading  the  newspapers  is  also 
substantial,  considering  all  the 
other  demands  on  a  teen-ager’s 
time.  Sixty-three  percent  indi- 
ate  that  they  spend  15  minutes 
or  longer  reading  the  paper. 
Twenty-seven  percent  spend  30 
minutes  or  more  and  6  percent 
say  they  spend  45  minutes  or 
longer,  reading  the  paper  each 
day.  (See  Table  1.) 

TABLE  I 

AMOUNT  OF  TIME  SPENT 
"YESTERDAY"  READING 
THE  NEWSPAPER 


I.  Areas  of  Interest 

By  Norris  G.  Davis  and  Sue  Watkins 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Texas 


Aswunt  ol  time 


Psrcsnfags  of 
RMpondsnH 


No  tims .  14% 

Lmi  than  15  minutes  .  23 

15  minutes .  36 

30  minutes .  21 

45  minutes .  5 

I  Of  more  hours .  I 

Students  who  have  taken  high 
school  journalism  classes  gener¬ 
ally  are  heavier  readers  of 
newspapers  (by  as  much  as  6 
percent  on  specific  headlines) 
than  are  students  who  have  had 
no  journalism  classes.  The 
journalism  students  also  have  a 

(This  is  the  first  of  three 
articles  reporting  on  surveys 
among  high  school  pupils.  The 
next  article  will  be  devoted  to 
the  teen-agers’  image  of  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen;  the 
third  will  offer  suggestions  to 
w^apaper  editors.) 
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more  favorable  image  of  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen  than 
do  those  who  have  not  taken 
a  course  in  journalism.  (This 
will  all  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  Article  2.) 

These  figures  are  the  findings 
of  a  recent  large-scale  survey 
of  high  school  students.  The 
whole  study,  including  a  pilot 
study  of  672  respondents,  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  in  depth,  and 
the  final  study  of  4,493  teen¬ 
agers  took  a  year  and  one-half 
of  work.  The  final  survey  was 
limited  to  the  state  of  "Texas, 
but  the  size  of  the  sample  and 
the  care  in  selecting  that  sample 
makes  it  representative  of  teen¬ 
agers  in  most  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Interest  in  ‘Adult*  News 

The  teen-agers  were  ques¬ 
tioned  carefully  concerning  their 
interest  in  regular  “adult”  news 
as  well  as  their  interest  in  news 
aimed  purely  at  their  age  group. 
Several  checking  questions  were 
used,  both  to  discover  any  pres¬ 
tige  bias  in  responses  and  also 
to  compare  reactions  to  subject 
matter  stated  both  in  general 
terms  and  in  specific  terms. 

Every  possible  effort  was 
made  to  assure  accurate  results. 
For  example,  the  respondents 
were  asked,  “How  much  time 
did  you  spend  yesterday  reading 
the  newspaper?”  Such  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  definitely  less  subject 
to  prestige  bias  than  a  more 
general  one  such  as,  “How  much 
time  do  you  usually  spend  read¬ 
ing  the  paper?” 

On  interest  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  newspaper,  the 
teen-agers  are  similar  to  adults 
in  griving  their  gfreatest  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  comics.  The  100  Study 
Summary  of  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
shows  80  percent  of  the  men 
and  78  percent  of  the  women 
read  comics.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  the  teen-agers  indicated  that 
they  read  comics  either  “every 
issue”  or  “almost  every  issue.” 

Their  reading  of  front  page 
news  was  not  far  behind. 
Seventy-nine  percent  of  them 
read  the  front  page.  Amuse¬ 
ments  pages  and  sports  pages 
were  next  high,  with  55  percent 
and  53  percent.  (See  Table  2.) 

Reader  interest  shown  by  the 

for  July  23,  1960 


teen-agers  was  also  high  for 
almost  all  of  13  general  types  of 
newspaper  content  listed.  How¬ 
ever,  here  the  natural  interest 
in  news  closely  related  to  one¬ 
self  showed  up  more  clearly. 
Two  areas  closely  related  to 
teen-agers’  activities,  school 
news  and  amusements  news  led 
with  82  percent  indicating  inter¬ 
est  in  each.  All  other  types  of 
content  listed  rated  better  than 
50  percent  except  society  news 
and  business  news.  (See  Table 
3.) 

TABLE  3 

INTEREST  IN  GIVEN  TYPES 
OF  NEWS 

(PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS 
ANSWERING  "EXTREME  INTEREST" 
AND  "SOME  INTEREST") 


Types  of  Newt 


Percentage  of 
Respondents 


School  news  .  82% 

AmusemenH .  82 

Cartoons  .  82 

Crime  news  .  79 

Sport  news .  79 

National  newt .  76 

Church  news .  68 

Advice  columns  .  62 

Foreign  news .  62 

Science  news .  62 

City  government- .  59 

Society  news  .  47 

Business  news .  42 

Interest  in  Headlines 

Another  question  asked  the 
teen-agers  to  check  their  inter¬ 
est  in  specific  headlines.  These 
headlines  were  written  so  as  to 
coincide  fairly  closely  with  the 
more  general  categories  in  the 
earlier  question. 

The  results  of  this  “general- 

TABLE  2 

READERSHIP  FOR  GIVEN 
SECTIONS  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER 
(PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS 
ANSWERING  "EVERY  ISSUE"  AND 
"ALMOST  EVERY  ISSUE") 


Percentage  of 
Sections  Respondents 

Front  page  .  79% 

Comics  .  65 

Movies,  radio,  television  . .  55 

Sports .  53 

Society  .  31 

Editorials  .  19 


subject”  and  “specific  headline” 
comparison  indicate  strongly 
that  the  teen-agers  were  answer¬ 
ing  the  questions  carefully  and 
honestly.  Their  interest  in  “New 
Cure  Found  for  Cancer”  was 
much  greater  than  the  interest 
they  had  shown  for  “science 
news.”  The  appeal  of  the  specific 
here  is  much  greater,  and  their 
reaction  proves  that  they  were 
seriously  studying  the  questions. 

They  had  slightly  g^reater 
interest  in  all  except  three  of 
the  other  specific  headlines.  The 
three  in  which  they  were  less 
interested  were  “Congress 
Passes  New  Law,”  “British  Re¬ 
elect  Conservative,”  and  “Stocks 
Jump  6  Points.”  It  is  again 
entirely  logical  that  in  these 
instances  the  teen-agers  could 
visulize  more  interesting  stories 
under  the  general  terms  of  “na¬ 
tional  news,”  “foreign  news,” 
and  “business  news.”  Under  the 
general  headlines  they  probably 
thought  of  stories  more  directly 
related  to  themselves.  No  doubt 
few  of  them  could  see  “British 
Re-elect  Conservative”  or 
“Stocks  Jump  6  Points”  as 
having  any  direct  effect  on  them. 

Self-Identification 

The  natural  self-interest  of 
any  reader  is  readily  apparent 
in  the  answers  of  teen-agers 
concerning  news  directed  espe¬ 
cially  at  their  own  group.  They 
are  greatly  interested  in  any 
type  of  article  which  provides 
self-identification  or  group 
identification.  For  example,  90 
percent  of  them  are  interested 
in  “advice  for  following  a 
career”  and  82  percent  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  stories  on  good  groom¬ 
ing.  In  both  of  these  self- 
identification  is  clear.  Eighty- 
five  percent  are  interested  in  a 
story  on  the  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  team.  Here  group-identifi¬ 
cation  is  apparent.  (Interest 
ratings  on  19  such  types  of 
stories  will  be  given  in  the  third 
article.) 

This  appeal  of  self-identifica¬ 
tion  when  linked  with  the  spe¬ 
cific  personal  problems  of  the 
teen-ager  trying  to  fit  himself 
for  an  adult  world,  accounts 
for  the  one  most  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite  finding  of  the  whole  study 
— the  interest  of  teen-agers  in 
advice  columns  and  columns 
about  teen-agers. 

The  extreme  interest  in  advice 
columns  was  first  indicated  in 
the  results  of  the  pilot  study 
where  one  item,  “Advice  col¬ 
umns  such  as  Dear  Abby”  was 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Survey  Shows  ‘Letters’  Popular  Oldtime  Dept 


By  Tom  Wood 

University  of  Tulsa 

Editors  of  dailies  across  the 
nation  have  indicated  an  almost 
unanimous  belief  that  letters-to- 
the-editor  columns  add  zing  to 
readership. 

Nikki  Magee,  a  coed  at  the 
University  of  Tulsa,  received 
phenomenal  response  when  she 
mailed  a  questionnaire  to  170 
editors  of  both  large  and  small 
dailies  on  Feb.  26.  By  March 
27  exactly  60  percent  (102)  of 
the  editors  had  replied.  Eighty- 
four  of  the  editors  said  they 
were  interested  in  the  results. 

Old  Time  Feature 

“Eighty-five  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  newspapers  with  an 
ABC  circulation  of  90,000  or 
more,  and  85  were  sent  to  news¬ 
papers  with  an  ABC  circulation 
of  30,000  or  less,”  she  said. 

No  reply  was  received  from 
six  states,  Alaska,  Arkansas, 


Delaware,  Louisiana,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

“Two  newspapers,  one  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  one  in  Georgia, 
claim  to  be  the  oldest  so  far 
as  the  letters-to-the-editor  col¬ 
umn  is  concerned.  They  have 
both  been  printing  columns  for 
about  100  years.  The  next  con¬ 
tender  is  a  North  Carolina  pa¬ 
per.  It  has  been  printing  the 
column  for  95  years,”  she  said. 

The  youngest  colvunn  is  found 
in  a  newspaper  in  Connecticut. 
The  column  was  started  in 
January  of  1960.  Two  Montana 
papers  have  the  column  as  a 
new  feature. 

One  Dissenter 

In  a  paper  submitted  to  the 
University  of  Tulsa  this  spring 
the  coed  pin-pointed  the  near 
universality  of  “letters”  columns 
in  American  dailies. 


Of  the  102  replies  received,  dress  of  the  writer  and  adds 
only  one  paper  did  not  print  a  that  the  editor  reserves  the  right 
letter-to-the-editor  column.  It  to  condense  letters  before  pub- 
was  in  the  under  30,000  circula-  lication.  To  cut  down  verbositj, 
tion  class.  The  editor  said  the  the  paper  also  informs  readen 
column  was  a  “big  bust”  even  that  “the  shorter  the  letter  the 
though  “we  do  all  we  can  to  pro-  better  its  chance  of  publication." 
mote  it.  The  response  among  our  Three  percent  of  the  report- 
readers  just  isn’t  there,”  the  ing  papers  said  they  did  not 
lone  voice  of  dejection  said.  print  letters  opposed  to  their 
Bona  fide  signatures  were  re-  policies.  No  reason  was  given 
quired  by  99  percent  of  the  for  their  position.  The  other  97 
papers  replying  to  the  10-ques-  percent  explained  in  substa¬ 
tion  survey.  Two  editors  voiced  tial  detail  why  opposition  w» 
the  opinion  that  letter  writers  allowed. 

should  be  willing  to  take  a  pub-  An  Idaho  editor  expressed  it 
lie  stand  in  support  of  their  this  way:  “Where  else  could  the 
views.  Six  newspapers  used  pen  individual  express  his  opinions! 
names  for  persons  offering  valid  Certainly  not  on  radio  or  TV!" 
reasons  for  withholding  their  Another  editor  said  a  letters  col- 
real  names.  Eighteen  papers,  umn  is  good  business.  “Such  s 
however,  allowed  pen  names  or  column  helps  create  a  feding 
initials  on  request.  Two  editors  of  respect  and  confidence  to»sii 
reported  real  names  were  used  our  newspaper  (and)  gives  ooi 
on  controversial  subjects.  critics  a  ^ance  to  express  th«r 

A  Connecticut  paper  stipu-  opinions,”  he  concluded, 
lates  that  letters  must  be  ac-  Slightly  more  than  88  perceo 

companied  by  the  name  and  ad-  {Continued  on  page  57) 
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>IIAN  in  rHE  NEWS 


Personality  Profiles 
Painfully  Produced 


'>Ss;r5*r^^%\L 

Vv‘"“ 
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Annual  Book^ 


Lorillard  Gets  Plaque 
In  Exchange  of  Puffs 


Willis  Sees 
Grocery  Ad 
Hindrance 


Bureau  plaque  contains  replica  of  first  tobacco  ad. 


Meriden  to  Meriden 
Appeal  Nets  $2,000 


By  Robert  A.  Juran 

Meriden, 

Why  should  a  tornado,  rip¬ 
ping  through  a 
town,  be  top  front-page  news  in 


Conn,  was  found  in  the  wreckage  ol 
her  tavern;  how  the  town  wi> 
small  Kansas  dark  and  in  a  state  of  chaoi; 

how  survivors  were  trying  to 
a  Connecticut  daily  newspaper,  find  their  way  around  by  flicker- 
and  cause  that  paper  to  run 


ing  flashlights;  how  an  emer- ! 

Lipscomb  said,  “that  newspaper  ^^Nationa"  'congress^^on  ^^^^t-page  editorials  leading  to  gency  center  had  been  set  up  in 

advertising  has  tremendous  Weights  and  Measures  in  Wash-  citizens  contributing  $2,000  for  a  church  baseinent  I 

power  when  used  intelligently  jneton  relief  of  the  Kansas  tornado  The  next  day  Mr.  Gardnw 

and  creatively."  „  „  victims?  urged  residents  to  send  money 

Mr.  Gruber,  in  accepting  the  » answer  is— the  name’s  to  the  local  Red  Cross  for  n- 
award,  said:  “I  am  not  at  all  the  same.  lief  of  the  Kansas  town, 

sure  that  we  should  be  on  the  bALE.  Whenever  ^he  story  started  the  night  Beneath  it  was  a  story  d6 

receiving  end  of  this  presenta-  »  commodity  in  package  form  is  jg  jj.  ^^s  a  few  min-  scribing  emergency  operaUoM 

tion.  Had  there  been  no  news-  advertised  in  any  manner  and  before  2  a.m.  I  strolled  in  the  midwestem  town, 

papers  available  to  car^-y  our  the  retail  pnce  of  such  com-  ^be  wire  room  and  hap-  The  news  that  Merida, 

advertising  and  CTowth  story  to  j  mentioned,  there  shall  pgjjgd  to  glance  at  a  story  about  Kans.,  had  in  fact  been  named 
their  thousands— and  later  mil-  declared  conspicuously  in  such  ^  tornado  in  Kansas.  Ordinarily  after  Meriden,  Conn.,  gave  add- 
lions  of  readers,  who  can  be  ^“'’C^isement  the  ^t^l  weight,  2  a.m.,  which  is  the  time  we  ed  impetus  to  the  drive.  The 
certain  that  Lorillard  would  have  of  ^^he  con-  tbe  front-page  form  Kansas  community  had  bea 

survived  to  celebrate  its  200th  of  the  package  as  is  de-  start  to  roll,  news  has  to  surveyed  in  the  19th  century  by 

anniversary?  .f  P^okage.  This  be  pretty  earth-shaking  to  cause  one  N.  Colby,  a  native  of  oor 

“We  can  be  certain  of  one  ^odel  Law  is  designed  to  ^  front-page  remake.  And  a  city, 
thing  —  without  the  help  of  *7®  Z'  ™“o™ .  to  Kansas  tornado  ordinarily  would  On  May  27  a  stunning  pk- 

America’s  newspapers  over  the  framing  their  weights  make  it  at  that  hour.  ture  of  the  aftermath  of  the  tiff- 

years,  this  company  would  have  measures  legislation.  j  a  little  closer  at  the  nado,  taken  by  a  Topeka  Copi- 

had  a  much  harder  time  Mr.  Willis  said,  “We  believe  story.  This  is  what  it  said:  tal-Joumal  photographer,  wii 

achieving  its  phenomenal  record  f^e  possible  implications  of  Sec-  “TOPEKA,  Kan.  (AP)— A  run  on  the  front  page  of  the 
of  development.  .  .  .  Yes,  we’ve  29  are  so  serious  that  they  tornado  skipped  and  slashed  Record.  It  showed  a  Kanas 
come  a  long  way  together,  since  should  be  thoroughly  explored  over  a  path  at  least  75  miles  woman  standing  in  the  ruiM  d 
the  first  Lorillard  ad  ran  in  the  hy  all  concerned  before  any  long  across  northeastern  Kansas  her  home. 

New  York  Daily  Advertiser  in  legislative  action  is  taken.  last  night  as  thunderstorms  The  next  day  the  Record  ru 
1789.”  “In  its  present  form.  Section  crackled  over  a  three-state  area,  another  photo  showing  rescues 

Speaking  for  newspapers,  29  would  seem  to  require  every  “At  least  one  person  was  kill-  carrying  an  injured  Kanse 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Two  Young  Ad  Men  Raise  Downtown  Dust 


By  l*hilip  N.  Schuyler 

Raising  the  dust  otf  those  so 
often  dreary  downtown  shopping: 
areas  these  days  are  two  younp 
New  York  advertising  men. 

Laurence  .Alexander,  35,  presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Downtown 
Ser\'ices,  Inc.,  and  his  partner, 
.Austin  K.  Haldenstein,  also  35, 
are  now  stirring  up  excitement 
for  what  they  call  “National 
Downtown  Week,”  Oct.  23-29. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  the 
attention-focusing  six  days,  de¬ 
signed,  obviously,  as  the  annual 
time  for  polishing  up  for  public 
view  the  storefronts,  windows, 
shelves  and  merchandise  of  those 
long-established  stores  that  once 
constituted  the  only  shopping 
center  in  .so  many  small  towns 
and  cities. 

300  Participating 

The  first  year  about  100  cities 
participated.  Last  year  there 
were  120.  So  enthusiastic  were 
the  participants,  particularly  the 
newspapers  in  the  different 
cities,  that,  based  on  current 
inquiries,  Mr.  Alexander  ex¬ 
pects  at  least  300  will  join  in 
the  third  annual  celebration, 
which  “dramatizes  downtown’s 
traditional  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  as  the  shopping,  business 
and  cultural  center  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

NDS  charges  a  $45  partici¬ 
pation  fee  to  those  newspapers, 
chambers  of  commerce,  mer¬ 
chants  associations  or  individu¬ 
al  stores  that  determine  to  take 
part.  For  this  sum  it  provides 
a  Promotion  Portfolio  that  will 
be  ready  this  year  by  Aug.  15. 
It  runs  from  50  to  70  pages.  In 
it  are  samples  of  window 
streamers,  window  cards  and 
other  POP  material  that  can  be 
ordered  in  the  quantity  desired. 

The  1960  week  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  year  is  being  built  around 
the  theme  “Downtown  Wins 
Everybody’s  Vote  of  Approval.” 
Bert  Lester  &  Associates  is  pre¬ 
paring  the  art  work,  which  in 
previous  years  has  won  adver¬ 
tising  citations.  Stores  are 
urged  to  tie  up  “approved”  pro¬ 
motion  values  for  public  en¬ 
dorsement. 

LacsI  Prizes  Suggested 

Last  year  NDS  dreamed  up  a 
limerick  contest  to  draw  advance 
public  attention  to  the  celebra¬ 


tion.  Working  with  an  airline 
they  promoted  free  flights  and  a 
week  in  New  York  for  first  prize 
winners.  This  year  the  prize  is 
not  being  furnished.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  said  he  honestly  thought 
participants  would  gain  more 
value  if  they  put  up  the  prizes 
locally.  Thus  a  department  store 
could  offer  some  outstanding 
prize,  unveil  it  in  its  leading 
window;  a  furniture  store,  a 


bedroom  suite  or  easy  chair;  an 
appliance  store  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator,  etc. 

“We  really  think  this  would 
create  more  local  excitement 
than  the  idea  of  a  trip  to  New 
York,”  Mr.  Alexander  said. 
“After  all,  we’re  dramatizing 
the  local  downtown  shops,  not 
New  York.” 

But  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Haldenstein  have  cooked  up  a 
contest.  They  have  assembled 
pictures  of  famous  shopping 


Retail  Ad  Pattern  Fails 
To  Pace  Day-to-Day  Sales 


Department  store  sales  con¬ 
tinued  their  uptrend  last  year, 
according  to  the  1960  edition 
of  “Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results”  (MOR), 
published  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association. 

Total  national  sales  for  Amer¬ 
ica’s  department  store  industry, 
the  NRMA  publication  reports, 
rose  percent  over  1958. 

The  new  MOR  also  shows 
branch  stores  made  the  greatest 
sales  advances.  Departmental 
sales  leaders  for  the  vigorous 
branch  stores  were  the  radio 
and  phonograph  department,  up 
29  percent  over  1958;  junior 
dresses  and  vacuum  cleaners, 
both  setting  a  19  percent  rise 
and  the  inexpensive  lines  of 
dresses  and  women’s  shoes  — 
each  with  a  14  percent  increase. 

A  tendency  toward  stabiliza¬ 
tion  in  downtown  retailing  was 
indicated  by  a  3  percent  increase 
in  main  store  sales,  the  survey 
also  reveals. 

The  refrigerator  and  air  con¬ 
ditioner  department,  the  MOR 
reports  topped  the  downtown 
store  sales  picture.  Here  the 
departmental  increase  was  16 
percent.  Other  sales  hikes  scored 
by  downtown  store  departments 
were  jxinior  blouses  and  sports¬ 
wear,  matching  the  same  12  per¬ 
cent  increase  made  by  branch 
stores  in  that  department; 
women’s  and  misses  inexpensive 
shoes,  up  11  percent;  junior 
dresses  rising  10  percent;  and 
fine  jewelry  and  watches  de¬ 
partment  and  the  radio  and 
phonograph  department  each 


showed  a  1959  increase  of  9 
percent. 

Other  information  contained 
in  this  year’s  MOR  shows  that 
Saturday  is  the  busiest  day  in 
the  week  but  stores  have  dis¬ 
covered  that,  during  1959,  the 
days  they  open  late  show  a  sales 
volume  near  the  Saturday  peak. 
The  most  popular  nights  for  late 
openings  are  Monday,  Monday 
and  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Sunday  papers  have  captured 
over  25  percent  of  retail  stores 
advertising  linage.  Wednesday 
afternoon-Thursday  morning 
papers  come  next  with  18.7  per¬ 
cent  of  last  year’s  newspaper 
advertising.  Most  stores  adhere 
to  this  advertising  pattern  even 
though  it  does  not  conform  to 
their  daily  sales  distribution. 

Store  night  opening  practices 
do  affect  the  distribution  among 
days  of  the  stores’  advertising 
outlays,  particularly  among 
stores  which  are  open  Friday 
nights. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  among  branch  units  in  the 
Spring,  the  total  Wednesday 
afternoon-Thursday  morning 
paper  outlays  exceed  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  ads  in  Sunday 
papers.  In  the  Fall,  Sunday 
paper  outlays  are  increased. 
Comparative  proportions  of  the 
week’s  advertising  expenditures 
are  19.5  percent  in  the  Spring, 
versus  25.3  percent  in  the  Fall 
on  Sundays.  The  Wednesday 
afternoon  -  Thursday  morning 
(i.e.  ads  for  Thursday  selling) 
remain  relatively  constant  with 
about  21  percent  in  the  Spring 
versus  21.6  percent  in  the  Fall. 


centers  throughout  the  world. 
Contestants  will  be  asked  to 
identify  them  correctly.  To  views 
of  London,  New  York,  Montreal, 
Rome,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
and  other  cities,  they  suggest 
early  pictures  of  the  downtown 
area  in  question  also  be  included. 

The  portfolio  will  give  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  on  how  the 
merchants  can  best  work  with 
their  local  newspapers.  News¬ 
papers  are  told  of  successes 
achieved  by  other  dailies  in  is¬ 
suing  special  Downtown  Week 
advertising  supplements.  Edi¬ 
torial  material  for  use  in  such 
supplements  is  included  and 
suggested.  There  are  also  mats 
for  pictures  and  ad  identifica¬ 
tion.  Comment  material  for  use 
on  local  TV  and  radio  stations 
is  offered. 

Advisory  Committee 

This  year  for  the  first  time  an 
advisory  committee  to  help  pre¬ 
pare  the  portfolio  was  named. 
On  it  are  William  G.  Barr,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director.  National  Park¬ 
ing  Association;  Paul  J.  Greely, 
executive  manager.  Greater 
Lawrence  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Felix  Liiienthal  Jr., 
president,  Felix  Liiienthal  & 
Co.,  Inc.;  Robert  B.  McIntyre, 
advertising  news  editor,  Editor 
&  Publisher;  William  U. 
Taylor,  director  of  public  infor¬ 
mation,  American  Transit  As¬ 
sociation;  C.  M.  Whitehead,  sales 
promotion  manager,  G.  C.  Mur¬ 
phy  Co.;  and  Bert  J.  Graham, 
secretary  manager,  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  Sacra¬ 
mento. 

This  committee  is  being  asked 
for  ideas.  Advance  material  for 
the  promotion  portfolio  is  being 
sent  to  them  for  criticism  and 
additional  suggestions,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  said. 

National  Downtown  Week  is 
only  one  of  serveral  services  of 
interest  to  those  concerned  with 
the  present  and  future  of  their 
downtown  areas.  Mr.  Alexander, 
a  graduate  engineer  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  in  1948,  has 
taken  graduate  courses  in 
urban  planning  at  New  York 
University.  A  number  of  news¬ 
paper  editors,  C  of  C  managers, 
and  retail  merchant  groups  have 
engaged  him  as  a  consultant  to 
come  to  their  cities  to  help  map 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Downtown  Dust 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

out  ideas  for  actual  physical 
chang:es  in  downtown  districts. 

Mr,  Alexander,  for  example, 
was  a  consultant  who  worked  on 
the  “Sparks  Street  Mall,”  a 
pilot  plan  for  combatting  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  centers  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada  (E&P,  June  4, 
page  72).  Deeply  behind  the 
venture  were  the  city’s  three 
dailies,  the  Citizen,  the  Journal, 
and  Le  Droit.  Engaging  NDS  in 
this  case  was  the  National 
Capitol  Commission. 

David  Bernstein,  when  he  was 
editor  of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Record,  met  Mr.  Alexander  when 
he  addressed  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association.  He 
was  impressed  with  his  grrasp 
of  the  downtown  problem  and 
his  constructive  ideas  for  cor¬ 
rection.  Subsequently,  he  ar¬ 
ranged  to  bring  Mr.  Alexander 
and  his  NDS  plan  to  Middle- 
town.  From  a  meeting  with  the 
town’s  merchants  has  developed 
a  14-point  program  of  study 
and  survey  now  underway,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ross  Giles,  executive 
director  of  the  Middletown  C 
of  C. 

Mr.  Bernstein  recently  sold 
the  Record  and  is  now  president 
of  the  Binghamton  Sun.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  become  active  in  the 
Valley  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  also  has  “downtown” 
on  its  agenda. 

Consultant  on  lmpro>'enients 

Mr.  Alexander  has  also  been 
a  consultant  on  downtown  im¬ 
provements  in  Cincinnati,  0., 
Tappahannock,  Va.,  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Col.  At  the  latter 
place  he  recently  held  a  shirt¬ 
sleeve  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  local  merchants.  At 
Tappahannock,  George  Clanton, 
publisher  of  the  local  weekly, 
and  the  town’s  mayor,  is  com¬ 
bining  the  two  functions  with 
NDS  help  to  complete  a  study 
of  the  downtown  area,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  the  parking 
problem.  Last  winter,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  worked  with  Kenneth  E. 
Burke,  then  vicepresident  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 
A  complete  study  of  downtown 
was  made  and  a  number  of 
recommendations  have  already 
been  adopted  and  put  to  use. 

Naturally,  the  downtown 
clean-up  cannot  be  confined  to 
one  week,  no  matter  how  inten¬ 
sive  the  promotion  may  be.  Mr. 
Haldenstein  is  the  promotion 
public  relations  and  editorial 
arm  of  the  six-year-old  partner¬ 
ship.  He  studied  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Miami,  and 
was  a  PR  man  in  New  York 
working  with  the  Grey  Adver¬ 


tising  Agency,  when  he  met  Mr. 
Alexander.  Together  they  in¬ 
corporated  National  Downtown 
Services  in  1954. 

Idea  Exchange 

Their  first  venture  was  to 
publish  the  twice-monthly  Down¬ 
town  Idea  Exchange.  This  is  a 
four-page  letter-sized  bulletin 
printed  in  offset.  In  it  are  as¬ 
sembled  ideas  for  downtown  im¬ 
provement  and  promotion  as¬ 
sembled  from  all  over  this 
country  and  abroad.  Today  cir¬ 
culation  exceeds  3,000,  according 
to  Mr.  Haldenstein.  A  high 
percentage  of  subscribers  are 
newspaper  publishers,  he  said. 

This  month  (July)  NDS 
started  publishing  Downtown 
Promotion.  This  is  an  11  by  17- 
inch  portfolio  type  of  monthly 
publication,  which  reproduces 
advertising  and  other  promo¬ 
tional  material  used  successfully 
by  downtown  merchants.  It  will 
cost  $72  a  year. 

Each  year  NDS  offers 
“Awards  of  Merit”  to  the  news¬ 
papers  or  other  groups  that  most 
successfully  promote  the  “Na¬ 
tional  DowntouTi  Week.”  Ox¬ 
nard,  Cal.,  a  town  of  37,000  pop¬ 
ulation  received  first  place  in 
1959.  The  Downtown  Business 
Association  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  worked  successfully 
with  the  Press  Courier.  The 
newspaper  and  the  C.  of  C. 
agreed  on  a  surcharge  of  20c 
an  inch  for  Downtown  Week 
ads  to  underwrite  the  cost  of 
window  streamers,  POP  mate¬ 
rial,  and  other  promotion  ex- 
Ijenses. 

To  run  the  promotion  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  10  was  appointed  to 
work  closely  with  the  C.  of  C. 
The  week  was  kicked-off  with  a 
luncheon  at  which  the  Mayor 
proclaimed  the  “week.”  'The 
Fire  Department  put  up  a  giant 
sign  reading  “Welcome  to 
Wonderful  Downtown.”  To  stir 
up  excitement  the  local  high 
school  was  persuaded  to  stage 
a  homecoming  parade  and  foot¬ 
ball  rally  in  the  area. 

Newspaper  Linage 

Last  year  in  Sacramento  the 
Bee  ran  an  18-page  section  on 
the  Sunday  of  the  week  and 
carried  heavy  retail  promotion 
on  Thursday.  The  Union  con¬ 
centrated  Downtown  ads  in  12- 
pages. 

Over  100  firms  were  listed  in 
the  opening  ad  last  year  run  in 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle 
Tribune.  Among  the  leaders 
were  Sears,  Roebuck,  Firestone, 
W.  T.  Grant,  and  S.  S.  Kresge. 
A  “Meet  Me  in  Wonderful 
Downtown  Headquarters”  was 
established  and  officials  from 
surrounding  communities  were 
honored  and  interviewed  there. 
“Newspaper  initiative  and 


support  of  NDW  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  in  1969,”  Mr.  Halden¬ 
stein  declared  in  a  recent  re¬ 
port.  “They  have  found  it  brings 
in  additional  advertising  reve¬ 
nue. 

“Many  newspapers  published 
special  downtown  sections.  In 
these  sections  businessmen  often 
took  the  approach  of  saluting 
neighboring  communities,  a 
‘thank  you’  to  the  public  who 
visit,  shop  and  do  business  down¬ 
town  throughout  the  year. 

“No  two  cities  handle  the 
week  alike.  It  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  that  a  goo<l 
boosting  job  can  be  done  with 
or  without  a  sales  event.  The 
typical  program  includes  care¬ 
fully  planned  institutional 
events,  with  newspaper  editorial 
and  advertising  backing,  until 
midweek.  The  sort  of  program 
that  dramatizes  and  reaffirms 
downtown’s  vitality  to  the 
trading  area  usually  includes 
local  auto  and  fashion  shows, 
high  school  band  concerts,  rallies 
or  parades,  and  the  special 
newspaper  section.  Some  cities 
do  a  hard-hitting  sales  event 
exclusively.” 

Mr.  Haldenstein  listed  these 
cities  in  which  the  newspapers 
contributed  most  toward  success : 
Oxnard,  Cal.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  New  West¬ 
minster,  B.  C.,  Canada,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  Oshawa,  Ont., 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

• 

Aim  for  Million 
In  CARE  Contest 

The  Vick  Chemical  Company 
will  conduct  a  major  public 
service  campaign  this  fall  to 
raise  $1,000,000  for  CARE,  the 
Cooperative  for  American  Re¬ 
lief  Everywhere. 

Vick  will  spend  $657,000  pro¬ 
moting  the  Vicks  CARE  Cru¬ 
sade  through  direct  mail,  tele¬ 
vision,  major  consumer  maga¬ 
zines,  and  Sunday  supplements. 
The  Sunday  supplement  sched¬ 
ule,  set  at  $170,000,  includes; 
This  Week,  American  Weekly, 
Parade,  Family  Weekly,  First 
J  Markets,  and  independent  sup¬ 
plements  in  Atlanta,  Louisville, 
Oklahoma  City,  Toledo,  Tulsa 
and  Columbus. 

The  crusade  will  offer  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  each  of  the  50  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
chance  to  win  a  two-week  trip 
to  Europe  as  their  state’s  good¬ 
will  ambassador  for  CARE. 
Fifty  million  entry  blanks  will 
be  available  at  220,000  Vicks 
displays. 

Advertising  is  scheduled  to 
start  in  September,  with  the 
contest  running  from  Oct.  10 
to  Nov.  26. 
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Ohio  Retail 
Ad  Workshop 
Open  to  60 

Columbus,  0. 
Sixty  retail  merchants  and 
newspaper  advertising  penwi. 
nel  from  all  sections  of  Ohio 
will  meet  Thursday,  July  21, 
for  a  one-day  course  in  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Ohio  Union  on  the 
Ohio  State  University  campus. 

The  Retail  Advertising  Work¬ 
shop  will  be  sponsored  jointly 
by  Ohio  State  University,  the 
Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants,  and  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association. 

The  workshop  will  open  « 

9  a.m.  with  comments  by 
William  Lytle  of  Fremont,  presi¬ 
dent,  Ohio  Men’s  and  Boys 
Wear  Division,  Ohio  State  (Joun- 
cil  of  Retail  Merchants,  aad 
Dean  James  R.  McCoy,  College 
of  Commerce  and  Administn- 
tion,  Ohio  State  University. 

John  W.  Morgan  of  Johi 
Morgan  &  Associates,  Parkers¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.,  will  conduct  the 
initial  session  on  “Planning  Ad¬ 
vertising  Campaigns.”  Seconc 
morning  session  will  be  led  by 
Richard  Lesvis,  art  director 
Harry  M.  Miller,  Inc.,  Columbus, 
and  president,  Columbus  Art 
Directors’  Club,  who  will  discuss 
“Advertising  Layout.” 

Dr.  Arthur  Cullman,  market 
ing  professor,  OSU  College  d 
Commerce,  will  talk  at  the 
luncheon  session  on  “Writmi 
Advertising  Copy.”  Presiding 
will  be  Tom  Carton  of  Codioc- 
ton,  president,  Ohio  Shoe  Re¬ 
tailers’  Association. 

Afternoon  sessions  will  be 
conducted  by  Howard  N.  King, 
typographic  consultant.  Inter- 
type  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  ot 
“What  Makes  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Tick?”  and  Clarence J- 
Brown  Jr.,  Urbana  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  who  will  lead  a  panel  die- 
cussion  on  “Advertising  Pro¬ 
motion  Ideas  and  Methods.”  A^ 
sisting  on  the  panel  will  be 
J.  Tom  Flippen,  Flippen’s  Junior 
Boot  Shop,  Sandusky;  Rober 
N.  Townsley,  Western  Star. 
Lebanon;  James  V.  Walker, 
president,  James  V.  Walker  Co. 
Columbus,  and  Ray  Gifford,  pro¬ 
motional  sales  manager,  Cohw- 
bus  Dispatch. 

m 

10  Month  Scotch  Drive 

A  10-month  ad  campaign  h»-‘ 
been  launched  for  The  Ant- 
quary,  Scotch  whisky  of  Csril- 
lon  Importers,  Ltd.,  throut^r  bl* 
Chester  Gore  Company,  I*- 
Newspapers  and  magazines  • 
both  coasts  are  listed. 
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Follow  the  LEADER 
in  Philadelphia 
and  its  suburbs 
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There’s  one  leader  in  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs.  growing  fastest,  Audit  Reports  for  1950 

IVs  The  Evening  Bulletin.  1959  show: 

The  1959  A.B.C.  Audit  Report  shows  that  The  j|,g  Evening  Bulletin’s  Suburban  Circulation  Grew 
Evening  Bulletin’s  leadership  in  circulation  in  14-  ^  „  j  ,  , 

county  Clreater  Philadelphia  is  145,637.  *  ^ 

Circukirion  Coin  Percent  Coin 

Two  major  research  studies  show  The  Evening  Evening  Bulletin  +45,641  +19% 

Bulletin’s  leadership  in  adult  readership  in  both  Morning  Inquirer  +20,490  +  9% 

the  city  and  the  suburbs, 

rr..  VT  -  1  .  .  T  The  Evening  Bulletin’s  Suburban  Circulation  Leadership 

Ihe  1960  National  Analysts,  Inc.  survey  .shows  roiaien  c  n  z.ii  •  tuiLn 

that  The  Evening  Bulletin  leads  in  readership  by  *  *  *  ®  » 

oc-i  AAA  j  1,.  •  /-s  .  r»LM  j  1  u*  L  -i.!.  lufid  this  .‘16,762  leadership  does  not  include  the  tens  of 

351, OM  adults  in  C.reater  Philadelphia  homes  with  Bulletins  sold  in  downtown  Phil- 

telephones.  aelphia  which  are  carried  home  to  the  suburbs  every  day) 

And  the  1957  CarlJ.  Nelson  Research,  Inc.  .study  _  j  i  u-  j  i.  u  u 

-u  d-rpu  171  •  D  11  1  J  •  J  u-  FollowtheleaderinPhiladelphiaanditssuburbs- 

shows  that  I  he  Evening  Bulletin  leads  in  readership  ram  r-t  •  r.  n 

by  396,000  adults  in  Greater  Philadelphia  families. 

In  the  suburbs,  where  Greater  Philadelphia  is  In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 

The  Evening  Bulletin  Leads  in  Circulation  and  Readership 
...  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Suburban  Philadelphia 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Advertising  Offices:  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Son  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 
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13  counties  beyond  the  city  In  the  14  county 
Greater  Philocielphia  A.B.C.  City  ond  Trading  Zone 


Suburban 

Philodelphta: 


Ways  to  Linage  Growth  Outlined 


Russell  W.  Young 


San  Francisco 

Pathways  to  greater  news¬ 
paper  linage  were  outlined  at 
annual  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executive  Associa¬ 
tion  sessions  here  preceding  the 
NAEA. 

Bold  selling  moves  include 
market  drives  which  soon  will 
extend  to  half-million  markets, 
new  magazine  supplements,  na¬ 
tional  selling  networks  and  re¬ 
vised  rate  systems,  Russell  W. 
Young,  Seattle  Timea,  NAEA 
president,  said. 

Experts  predict,  he  .said,  that 
before  1970  color  will  account 
for  25  to  309i  of  all  newspaper 


linage.  Color  is  now  available  in 
449  markets  covered  by  80  per 
cent  of  daily  circulation. 

Total  selling  has  ended  the 
chaos  prevailing  when  hundreds 
of  newspapers  were  pulling  in 
hundreds  of  directions  hut  new 
steps  are  needed,  Mr.  Young 
said,  but  national  advertisers 
do  not  like  newspaper  rate 
.structures.  They  decry  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  national  and 
retail  rates.  They  want  unifomi- 
'  ity,  discounts,  and  simplified 
buying  procedures,  he  said. 

.Starting  to  Oblige 

The  industry  is  starting  to 
oblige  and  some  200  newspapers 
offer  volume  and  frequency  dis¬ 
counts  designed  to  get  advertis¬ 
ers  to  think  of  newspapers  in 
terms  of  campaigns,  he  advised. 

This  factor  of  newspaper  in¬ 
dividuality  which  makes  news¬ 
papers  hard  to  buy  also  was 
noted  by  Charles  T.  Lipscomb, 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Reynolds  Tobacco  is  finding 
it  difficult  to  spend  $5,000,000  in 
newspaper  color  for  Salem  ciga¬ 
rettes  as  a  result  of  this  condi¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

Two  theories  of  advertising 


IN  ALTOONA 
IN  THE 


Hltoona  SKtrtot 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Bealer,  Adv,  Mgr. 


pricing  were  discussed  at  ses¬ 
sions  here,  Mr.  Lipscomb  re¬ 
ported.  One  theory  was  that  the 
price  should  be  in  accord  with 
the  impact  color  delivers.  The 
other  favored  a  price  as  low  as 
possible  to  maintain  a  profit  and 
stimulate  the  use  of  color. 

The  reports  highlightetl  ex¬ 
tensive  sessions  conducted  by 
Herb  Gulick,  Redondo  Daily 
Breeze,  and  James  Harrah, 
Contra  Costa  Times,  presidents 
of  the  southern  and  northern 
units  of  CNAEA. 

James  Duncan,  Lony  Beach 
Independent-P  re  8  s  Tele  pram, 
and  Carl  F.  Edwards  Jr.,  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News,  were 
installed  as  presidents  of  the 
two  units  at  closing  sessions. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  won 
seven  first  place  awards  in  an¬ 
nual  competitions.  Three  first 
place  awards  went  to  the  T^an 
Ntiys  News,  thrice-weekly. 
Trophies  awarded  the  Sentinel 
and  the  News  included  divisional 
awards  for  general  advertising 
excellence.  The  Palo  Alto  Times 
was  tops  in  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  competition  for  dailies 
above  15,000. 


issue  carried  10  pages  devoted  to 
famous  brands. 

Promotions  built  around  local 
events  were  urged  by  Kenneth 
Bamgrover,  Bellflourr  EnUr- 
prise,  and  Robert  Huttenhof, 
Salinas  Californian.  • 

• 

Training  Plan 
Success  Told  ' 

San  Francoco  (1 

De.spite  a  .start  from  scnUcii,f 
a  two-part  Copley  Newspapen’ 
Advertising  Salesmen’s  Traia- 
ing  Program  has  proven  it  eu  * 
add  salesmen  to  advertising  it- 
partments. 

The  results  should  be  added  i 
linage,  Robert  Letts  Jones,  vice  § 
president  of  The  Copley  Pna.^ 
told  the  NAEA  convention  henf 
July  13. 


Six-Week  Courxe 


The  program  that  has  beeoji 
develop^  now  serv’es  as  a  le* 
fresher  for  present  staffers  ut 
well  as  a  sales  course  for  care  I 
fully  selected  recruits.  It  coven 
six  weeks. 

The  parts  played  by  advw-t 
How-io-Do  Its  tising  and  distribution,  rirnh- 

^  .....  ....  tion,  credit  and  markets  aw 

Opportunities  in  special  activ-  presented.  Linage  is  studied  by 4 
ities  were  described  by  a  panel  „iooc,^.o  • 

of  NAEA  members,  including 
J.  Warren  McClure,  Burlington 


One ...  two ...  three 
...TESTING 
in  ALTOONA 

"Test-Town,"  Pa. 


Here’s  the  ideal  test  market  for 
your  product  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  in  a  well-isolated  market 
with  typical  distribution  outlets. 
Income  is  average,  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  proportionately  balanced 
between  industry  and  agriculture. 
Outside  media  don't  even  dent  this 
typical  test  city,  where  one  domi¬ 
nant  daily  newspaper  is  the  basic 
source  of  buying  information.  The 
Altoona  Mirror,  a  cooperative 
evening  newspaper  completely 
blankets  the  city  with  98%  cover¬ 
age,  and  reaches  3  out  of  4  homes 
in  Blair  County.  Total  circulation 
is  33,211  (ABC). 


(Vt.)  Free  Press. 

The  newspaper  is  sold  as  the 
basic  ad  media  and  has  sold 
against  all  other  media  in  its 
luncheon  presentations  in  the 
Free  Press  plant,  Mr.  McClure 
emphasized. 

L.  F.  Reisinger  told  how  the 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph  built  its  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion.  Linage  for  the  first  six 
months  totalled  68,468  inches 
and  Saturday  editions  are  well 
into  the  black. 

The  buildup  over  a  decade 
began  with  a  home  construction 
section,  the  use  of  color  and 
emphasis  on  selling.  Classified 
was  developed,  church  pages  ex¬ 
panded  and  editorial  content 
boosted. 

The  publisher’s  willingness  to 
reinvest  in  Saturday  editions 
over  the  years  was  an  essential, 
he  observed. 

Special  promotions  provide 
15%  of  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 
Current-Argus  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  volume,  reported  W.  E. 
(Bill)  Colvert.  That  meant  $75,- 
000  of  a  $500,000  total  last  year. 

“Wake  the  advertiser  up,’’ 
Mr.  Colvert  urged.  He  displayed 
pages  of  banking,  management 
and  union  views  on  labor  issues, 
and  a  color  page  on  a  reception 
for  teachers.  His  pre-Christmas 


types  and  classes. 

The  studies  also  include  pro¬ 
motion,  Bureau  of  Advertismifi 
material,  knowledge  of  a  ro: 
tailers’  budget,  copy,  layout  aadi 
presentations. 

Work  With  Vet* 

Trainees  are  assigned  to  vft-i 
erans  covering  each  of  the  viri ' 
ous  retail  classifications,  Mr  ; 
Jones  explained. 

The  second  part  of  the  train- j- 
ing  program  is  based  on  thelJ-j' 
week  Operation  Step-Up.  Actual  I 
studies  in  this  phase  begin  near! 
the  end  of  the  second  week  fffj 
the  total  program. 

Bob  Attebury,  Illinois  SWd 
Journal  and  Illinois  State  Refir- 
ter,  found  screening  vital 
also  learned  advanced  college  t, 
students  know  all  the  answer? 
and  tricks  in  questionnaire  airf 
aptitude  studies. 

Top  graduates  were  repwtel 
at  the  Redondo  (Calif.)  So*ll 
Bay  Daily  Breeze  and  the 
rora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News,  Mr 
Jones  said. 

Aside  from  the  aid  from  var 
ous  individuals,  the  Copley 
gram  was  developed  primarly 
from  the  Gannett  Training 
gram  and  the  Eureka  (Calif) 
Newspapers’  Plan. 

These  two  plans  were  fo®i> 
well-established  and  excellw*^ 
Otherwise  his  organization 
little  to  go  on,  Mr.  Jones  sw 
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got  to  sell  big  ticket,  bard  goods,  remember— not  impidse 
A  items— and  tor  cash.  We  need  customers  with  dough— which 
is  why  I  want  a  lot  more  action  in  the  New  York  News.  The  News 
has  over  3,000,000  readers  in  the  $5,000  and  up  families — more  than 
all  the  three  other  New  York  morning  papers.  And  more  than  a 
half-million  in  over-$  10,000  families,  too.” 


Revenue  Code.  But  IRS  rego- 
lations  now  state  that  the  coit 
of  advertising  for  “lobbying 
purposes”  for  the  promotion  or 
defeat  of  legislation,  for  politi¬ 
cal  campaigning  purposes  or  for 
carrying  propaganda  is  not  do- 
ductible  from  gross  income  even 
though  the  legislation  may  di- 
rectly  affect  the  taxpayer’s  bun- 
ness. 

The  Federal  Trade  ('ommii- 
sion  has  received  new  teeth  to 
its  authorized  jurisdiction  over 
advertising  practices  held  unfair 
competition.  This  body  is  now 
looking  for  more  enforcement 
money  and  can  be  expected  to 
become  more  aggre.s.sive,  the 
study  reported. 

_  _  The  FTC  insists  co-op  adver- 

provide  typography  tising  money  must  be  available 
well  as  presenting  to  all  and  must  be  spent  as  in¬ 
tended.  It  has  used  a  tenth  of 
its  manpower  in  investigating 
the  food  industry  for  months 
and  has  learned  who  go  co-op 
and  from  whom,  the  report 
stated. 

-  Involvement  Feared 

sined  regulations  five  years  ago, 

formulated  retail  standards  two  “Double-billing”  and  similiar 
years  ago  and  this  year  adopted  practices  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  forms  of  payola  could 
involve  the  media  in  the  co-op 
investigation,  the  convention 
was  told. 

Congress  and  courts  and  reg¬ 
ulatory  agencies  have  been 
guided  by  the  principle  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  one  form  of  free 
speech.  But  when  a  business  or 
occupation  becomes  recognized 
as  a  profession,  a  state  agency 
is  set  up  to  regulate  it. 

This  agency  then  controls  or 
bans  advertising  by  members  of 
the  profession,  the  report  stated, 
adding: 

"This  erosion  of  the  right  to 
advertise,  such  as  professional 
bans  and  ad  taxes,  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  underlying  feeling 
that  advertising  is  morally  sus¬ 
pect  anyw'ay.” 


Ad  Ethics  Awareness  Gains  Are  Told 


San  Francisco  the  responsibility  for  taking  the  public  has  applauded  this  stand. 
Increased  awareness  of  ad-  initiative  in  correcting  abuses  The  Yakima,  Wash.,  dailies 
vertising  ethics  problems  was  should  be  jointly  shared  by  all  worked  closely  with  the  Retail 
reported  by  advertising  mana-  media  and  by  all  those  involved  Trade  Board  for  enactment  of 
gers  in  a  survey  made  by  Robert  in  the  product’s  manufacture  a  city  ordinance  regulating 
Sprague,  Salem  (Ore.)  States-  and  distribution.  close-out  and  removal  sales. 

man-Joumal  Newspapers,  for  Voluntary  newspaper  self-  Booklets  by  the  Knoxville 
The  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex-  regulation  is  evidenced  by  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  and  the 
ecutives  Association.  ANPA’s  recent  survey  among  Knoxville  Journal  giving  adver- 

Mr.  Sprague  asked  ad  man-  ‘^48  dailies,  observ^  Richarf  E.  -  ... 

agers  to  compare  their  views  on  Bell,  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
“policing”  copy  last  November,  World  and  a  fellow  panelist, 
when  Congressional  inquiries  While  more  than  $6,000,000 
developed  the  payola  conditions  worth  of  copy  had  l^n  rejected 
in  competitive  media,  and  today,  during  1959,  this  is  less  than 
„  ,  j  •  .  ,  ,  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  all 

He  found  approximately  half  ^  advertising. 

the  ad  rnanagers  then  deemed  gelf-policing  is  historic  in  the 
their  ^hcmg  practices  ^e-  newspaper  business.  The  shad- 
quate.  Today  they  report  their  advertising  field 

awaren^s  to  the  problem  had  months  have 

inclosed  Twenty  per  cent  re-  ^ 

a  “very  considerable”  in-  4«-lop«  l.u.de 

A  guide  and  handbook  on  ac¬ 
ceptability  by  the  (Ore.) 

,  T  „  u  New  moves  by  individual  Reaister-Gnard  which  covers  40 

A.S  a  result,  nearly  half  have  newspapers  were  reoorted  as  topics.  The  R-G  established  clas- 
made  or  plan  changes  in  their  feUe^gr  *  ‘ 

newspaper’s  standards,  policies  ^  gix-point  Portland  Oregon 
and  prefaces  Major  moves  were  •  regulating  theater  il- 

reported  by  14  per  cent.  lustrations,  headings  and  copy.  ^  general  advertising  code. 

Several  are  ^  rejecting  more  The  Oregonian  rejects  any  ad  Policing  movements  include 
copy  than  previously.  A  major-  that  tends  to  stimulate  an  un-  the  Cleveland  Plan,  in  which 
ity  of  them  are  taking  more  ex-  natural  or  unwholesome  interest  all  media  cooperate.  The  adver- 
ceptions  to  submitted  copy.  in  sex,  violence,  narcotic  addic-  tising  improvement  committee 
Most  ad  managers  also  believe  tion  or  immorality.  The  general  of  the  Advertising  Association 

of  the  West  has  recommended  a 
firm  code  of  truth  and  good 
V  ■  a  ■.  ■  taste  for  every  club.  The  BBB 

Trving  to  novor  ton  monv  has  adopted  a  declaration  of 


New  Moves  Told 


Everywhere, 

at  agencies  and  clients,  men  who 
can  help  you  build  linage  records 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


There  are  at  least  21  different 
Federal  government  agencies 
exercising  some  measure  of  con¬ 
trol  over  advertising.  These  dis¬ 
play  a  tendency  to  take  “broad 
legislative  swipes”  at  all  adver¬ 
tising,  the  report  said. 

Government  agency  regula¬ 
tions  are  given  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  Results  include 
rulings  on  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  to  manufacturers  and  a 
bid  to  curb  outdoor  boards  by 
allowing  government  funds  for 
highways  if  right-of-way  adver¬ 
tising  is  prohibited. 

Varied  Legal  Moves 

A  patent  commissioner  in  the 
department  of 
initiated  a 


Consumer  Analysis 
Adds  St.  Petersbui^ 

The  Consolidated 


Consumer 
Analysis  Newspapers  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  admission  of  the  Sf. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  a» 
newest  member  of  the  group. 

With  the  addition  of  the 
Times,  22  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lishing  individual  Consumer  An¬ 
alysis  surveys.  Member  papen 
also  cooperate  to  produce  a  Con¬ 
solidated 
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Analysis 


commerce  has  Consumer  Analysis  group  wiu 
regulation  prohibit-  meet  in  Denver,  Sept.  15-16,  to 
ing  advertising  by  any  patent  discuss  questions  to  be  asked  in 
agent.  Advertising  is  not  men-  the  1961  Consumer  Analysis  it- 
tioned  in  Section  162  of  the  ports. 


fastest ,  ' 
growing 


MAJOR  MARKET 

IN  AMERICA 


FLORIDA’S  GOLD  COAST  NOW 
1,709,000  PERMANENT  RESI¬ 
DENTS  . . .  $2,631,000,000  ANNUAL 
RETAIL  SALES 


This  8-«.ounty  area  scored  a  thumping 
118‘’i  (jopulation  gain  — added  922,000 
persons  i)etween  1950  and  1960 — grew 
41  faster  than  the  slate  as  a  whole. 


ri  PKiicc 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  IS  DEFINITELY 
A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET.  .  . 
AND  THE  MIAMI  HERALD  IS 
THE  TOTAL  SELLING  MEDIUM 


Advertisers  can  reach  and  sell  this 
growingest  market  in  the  nation’s 
growingest  state  with  one  low-cost 
new.spaper  .  .  .  The  Miami  Herald. 


STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY.  INC..  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Meet  the  man  who 
"sounds”  the  roll 

Few  things  get  to  be  good  without  care.  This  is 
true  of  newsprint.  The  care  Great  Northern  takes 
starts  in  the  Northwoods  of  Maine  with  the  careful 
selection  of  pulpwood  for  the  raw  material  of  good 
paper.  That  same  care  continues  throughout  the 
paper-making  process. 

The  man  in  our  picture  is  called  the  back  tender. 

He  builds  the  roll  with  a  sensitive  skill  bom  of 
intuition  and  experience,  “sounding”  it  with  a 
stick  to  be  sure  that  it  is  uniformly  dried  and 
wound  tight  to  run  smoothly  through  your  presses. 

Human  skills  and  latest  equipment  combine  at  Great 
Northern  to  provide  a  good  and  uniform  product. 
Although  newsprint  is  created  at  half-mile-a-minute 
speed,  it  is  made  with  care  to  serve  you  well. 

The  company  that  thinks  ahead  does  the  best  job 
today.  Responsibility  for  quality  is  one  measure 
of  leadership.  In  thinking  ahead  to  your  needs. 
Great  Northern  lives  up  to  its  tradition  of  service  as 
the  largest  United  States  producer  of  newsprint  for 
over  half  a  century. 


GREAT  NORTHERN 
PAPER  COMPANY 

Largest  independent  producer  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States 

Mills  in  Maine 

Sales  offices:  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 
:  230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Financial  6-1993 

:  20  Providence  Street,  Boston,  HAncock  6-7960 

:  2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  GArheld  1-3080 

No  “guess"  . . .  from  ml 
to  press 

Great  Northern  is  concerned 
for  the  performance  of  its 
papers  right  through  the  rw 
on  your  press.  Every  possibk 
precaution  is  taken  to  assure 
rolls  that  are  properly  wound, 
thoroughly  inspected,  secui^ 
packaged  and  carefully  loaded 
for  shipment. 

The  company  that  thinks  ahead . . .  does  the  best  job  today 


And  Publicity  For  Q.T. 


Q.  T.,  the  new  “brow’n-with-  play  and  asked  Mr.  Greer  about  date.” 
out-sun”  product  of  the  Copper-  this  angle.  “The  campaign  is  continuing 

A  ^  Corp.,  subsidiary  of  Plough,  “There  is  no  special  story  in  along  present  lines,  with,  of 

is  getting  newspaper  pub-  this  regard,”  he  said.  “Through  course,  such  modifications  as  are 

licity  along  with  big  paid  space  our  agency  and  Coppertone  rep-  occasioned  by  competitive  and 

;  to  get  with  “no  organized  campaign,”  resentatives,  some  material  has  other  factors,”  he  added, 

adverti-  according  to  Thomas  L.  Greer,  l)een  made  available  to  a  few  “The  product  was  the  result 

the  No-  vicepresident-advertising  of  the  papers,  but  no  organized  pub-  of  a  great  deal  of  research  work. 

Memphis-based  company.  licity  campaign  has  been  carried  It  was  pre-tested  in  newspapers 

rertising.  The  dominating  full-page  ad-  on  to  date.  We  do  not  have  a  and  radio.” 
its  mem-  vertising  campaign  embraces  “a  special  PR  department  or  out-  • 

;let  pres-  sizeable  newspaper  list,”  Mr.  side  PR  counsel.  U  •  A  *  C  i 

in  Votes  Greer  said.  The  schedule  is  “Newspaper  advertising  was  Heinz  Appoints  ivOrdon 
designed  placed  by  Lake-Spiro-Shurman,  produced  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

''  '  ■  agency-client  team,  James  A.  Gordon,  supervisor 

working  together  creatively  of  media  —  outdoor,  magazines 
more  closely  than  in  the  usual  and  newspapers — for  the  H.  J. 
agency  client  relationship  on  all  Heinz  Company,  has  been  ap- 
phases  of  copy  and  art.”  pointed  to  the  newly-creat^ 

Mr.  Greer  declared  results  position  of  assistant  advertising 
have  been  “quite  satisfactory  to  manager  of  Heinz. 


their  supporters  how  to  use 
newspaper  advertising  effective¬ 
ly  in  their  campaigns. 

Included  in  the  presentation 
are  a  number  of  case  histories 
of  successful  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  previous  cam- 
paigns. 

Newspaper  advertising,  used 
in  support  of  “traditional  cam¬ 
paign  techniques,”  the  presenta¬ 
tion  states,  reaches  “practically 
every  literate  adult”;  “guaran¬ 
tees”  entry  into  more  homes 
than  any  other  medium;  and 
gets  the  full  attention  of  all 
segments  of  the  voting  popula¬ 
tion. 

Listed  among  newspaper  ad¬ 
vantages  “at  the  service”  of  the 
political  advertiser  are:  1.  “Peo¬ 
ple  want  and  like  advertising  in 
newspapers.”  2.  “Flexibility  — 
newspaper  copy  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  to  deal  specifically  with 
local  issues  or  to  interpret  na¬ 
tional  issues  in  local  terms.”  3. 

“Believability — greater  trust  in 
the  written  or  printed  word  is 
universal.” 

Reporting  on  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Bureau  during 
the  1960  Wisconsin  primary,  the 
presentation  notes  that  as  late 
as  four  days  before  voting  “40 
percent  of  those  intending  to 
vote  hadn’t  decided  on  the  candi¬ 
date  .  .  .  proving  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  vital  right  up  to  elec¬ 
tion  day.” 

The  Wisconsin  study  also 
showed  that  “people  most 
familiar  with  the  candidates 
stressed  newspapers  as  their 
prime  source  of  information.” 

Copies  of  the  complete  study, 
which  was  conducted  by  Bisbing 
Business  Research,  Milwaukee, 
are  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

Case-history  studies  show  how 
and  why  new'spaper  advertising 
was  used  in  the  election  of 
Governor  Mark  Hatfield  of 
Oregon;  Governor  Abe  Ribicoff 
of  Connecticut;  Congressman 
John  Baldwin  of  California; 

Senator  Mike  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma,  and  others. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
also  has  in  preparation  a  special 
presentation  to  each  party. 
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TULSA'S  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN 


AREA  JUMPS  UP  17  PLACES 


NOW  RANKS  59»h  IN  THE  U.S.A 


Soles  Management's  1960  Survey  of 
Buyii.g  Power  shows  on  Effective  Buying 
Income  of  Tulsa's  Standard  Metropolitan 
Areo  os  $772,182,000  .  .  .  and  The 
Magic  Empire  (Tulsa's  trade  area  of  40 
counties  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri 
and  Arkansas)  Effective  Buying  Income 
as  $2,228,627,000. 


— According  to  preliminory  figures  on 
the  notion's  189  Standard  Metropolitan 
Areas,  Tulsa  went  from  76th  ploce  in 
the  1950  census  to  59th  in  this  yeor's 
census.  A  population  growth  from  327,* 
900  in  1950  to  414,117  in  1960. 
Tulsa  proper  shows  a  1960  population 
of  258,563—0  41.5%  goin. 


Reoch  Oklohomo's  most  populated  orea  by  using  the  Oil  Capitol  Newspopers 
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Color  Provides 
Fast  Recognition 
For  New  Image 

Philadelphia 

Esslinger’s,  Inc.,  maker  of 
Esslinger’s  Beer,  has  resumed 
ROP  color  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  after  an  absence  of  several 
years. 

Esslinger’s  full-page  four- 
color  ads  and  quarter-page  black 
and  white  ads  in  the  Evening 
Bulletin  and  the  Inquirer,  as 
well  as  the  black  and  white  ads 
in  the  Daily  News,  are  built 
around  its  new  symbol.  The 
Buccaneer,  a  17th  century 
pirate. 

The  newspaper  budget  for  the 
campaign  represents  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  over  that  in  past 
years. 

The  brewery  is  using  full- 
page  color  ads  because  of  the 
need  of  establishing  the  new 
image  quickly,  according  to  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Brown,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising. 

“We  felt  we  had  to  have  color 
in  print  to  impress  the  Bucca¬ 
neer  in  the  minds  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  quickly,  in  time  for  the 
big  summer  beer-selling  season. 
We  began  our  campaign  in  May 


and  already  the  Buccaneer  has 
become  almost  synonymous  with 
Esslinger’s  Beer,”  Brown  said. 

The  Buccaneer  campaign  is 
prepared  by  Wermen  and 
Schorr,  Inc.,  Advertising,  Es¬ 
slinger’s  new  agency. 

• 

New  Sales  Lineup 
On  Auto  Accounts 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Robert  M. 
Hunt  to  the  Detroit  advertising 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
was  announced  by  A.  W.  Dreier, 
general  display  advertising 
manager  for  the  newspaper.  Mr. 
Hunt  will  be  assistant  to  Wal¬ 
lace  E.  Bates,  manager  of  the 
Detroit  advertising  office,  and 
will  concentrate  on  automotive 
display  advertising  sales,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Thomas  J.  Elrod,  who 
is  being  transferred  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  where  he  will  cover 
district  offices  of  automobile 
factories,  dealer  associations  and 
import  car  and  tire  firms. 

Wiley  M.  Catlett  will  be  in 
charge  of  automotive  dealer  dis¬ 
play  advertising  sales  in  the 
Chicago  area,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Detroit  advertis¬ 
ing  manager’s  office. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  been  a  retail 
general  display  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Tribune 
since  1957. 


ENTERPRISE  MADE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


NEA's  new  reader  service  program  is  causing  quite  a  stir, 
too.  Hundreds  of  editors  are  finding  that  thousands  of 
readers  want  "more"  of  the  writings  of  popular  NEA 
columnists  Ruth  Millett  and  Harold  Thomas  Hyman,  M.D. 
Booklets  by  these  top  by-liners  are  being  offered  to  serve 
readers  and  keep  them  in  constant  touch  with  their  doily 
newspaper  ...  to  promote  individuol  columnists  and 
newspapers  ...  to  give  editors  concrete  evidence  of 
readership.  This  continuing  reader  service  program 
is  another  enterprising  part  of  the  NEA  Full  Service. 


Newspaper  Enterprise 

Association 
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New  Guide 
On  Printing 
Quality  Out 

To  help  improve  further  the 
quality  of  black-and-white  re¬ 
production  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  suggestions  for  preparing 
art  work,  engravings  and  dupli¬ 
cate  printing  material  have  been 
released  by  the  ANPA-AAAA 
Joint  Committee  on  Newspaper 
Printing. 

This  report,  “Preparation  of 
Art  Work,  Engravings  and  Dup¬ 
licate  Printing  Material,”  re¬ 
places  two  reports  (covering  art 
work  and  plates)  issued  by  the 
Joint  Committee  in  1948  and 
1949. 

Copies  Limited 

Copies  are  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  advertising  agencies 
and  to  all  daily  newspapers. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of 
the  report  are  available  upon 
request  of  the  AN  PA  Research 
Institute,  750  Third  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  New  York,  or  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New 
York. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  are:  Henry 
Garland,  Pittsburgh  Press; 
Charles  M.  Kirk,  Detroit  News; 
Burt  B.  Mader,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  Richard  Wendt, 
New  York  Times. 

Agency  production  specialists 
on  the  Joint  Committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  AAAA  Committee  on 
Print  Production  are:  Richard 
J.  Gay,  Ted  Bates  &  Company, 
New  York;  George  W.  Garrett, 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Edward  C.  Mante,  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  Incorporated, 
New  York;  Frank  Stolz  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  New  York. 

• 

We»tinghou8e  Boosts 
‘Total  Electric  Home’ 

A  $3,000,000  nationwide  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  announced  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  boost  the  “Total  Electric 
Home”  concept. 

The  1960  drive  beats  the  one 
last  year  by  20%  in  size.  It  will 
include  a  broad  “package”  of 
home  plans  custom  designed  for 
electric  living. 

The  program  is  receiving  the 
cooperation  and  active  support 
of  85  electric  utility  companies. 
The  Edison  Electric  Institute 
has  adopted  the  project  name  to 
promote  the  “Total  Electric  Gold 
Medallion  Home”  during  1960. 
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Personalized  Ads 
Are  Popular 

PH(*Nn 

“I  have  often  wondered  just 
how  many  people  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  various  pa¬ 
pers.  From  the  comments 
telephone  calls  we  received  . . , 
they  certainly  read  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  ads” — so  wrote  Paul 
Cornelius,  cattle  auctioneer  and 
one  of  the  subjects  of  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Arizona’s  “Per¬ 
sonality  Ad”  campaign. 

Originating  in  April,  the 
bank’s  ad  campaign  was  d^ 
signed  to  impress  upon  its  cus¬ 
tomers  and  potential  customers 
that  “to  First  National,  they  are 
real  people  —  not  just  'ac¬ 
counts’  ”.  Use  of  down-to-earth 
photographs  of  such  real  people 
is  designed  to  spur  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  increase  believability. 

A  departure  from  traditional 
bank  advertising,  the  campaign 
is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
featuring  actual  customer  names 
and  photos. 

The  10  ads  that  have  appeared 
in  the  statewide  newspapers 
have  resulted  in  high  reader- 
ship,  according  to  bank  officials 
and  the  subjects  themselves. 

The  assistance  of  60  branch 
managers  throughout  the  state 
is  used  in  contsicting  customer  I 
subjects.  From  that  point,  per-  I 
sonnel  of  the  advertising  d^  I 
partment  follow  through  en-  r 
deavoring  to  approach  each  ad  t 
through  a  different  copy  point 
with  emphasis  on  savings  de 
posits. 

This  campaign  is  another 
jihase  of  First  National’s  “per¬ 
sonalized”  Eidvertising  program. 

• 

Mary  McQung  Moves 
Ahead  in  Ad  Agency 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
At  a  recent  directors’  meet¬ 
ing  of  A1  Bower  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Mary  McClung, 
former  advertising  director  and 
general  manager  of  the  Ntv 
York  Post,  was  appointed  vice- 
president  and  treasurer.  She  has 
been  with  the  firm  four  years 
since  moving  here  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  Bower  agency  was 
formed  in  1956  by  A1  Bower, 
who  had  been  with  the  Hearst 
organization  and  the  Son  Jw 
M  ercury-News. 

The  Bower  agency,  starting 
with  three  accounts,  now  serv¬ 
ices  26  accounts  in  Northern 
California.  Billings  for  1959  ex¬ 
ceeded  $500,000. 

Edwaixl  C.  Kennedy,  one  tin* 
national  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  York  Post,  is  also 
a  vicepresident  of  the  firm. 
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GENEROSITY 
Is  a  HABIT  ! 


Regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color,  people 
who  live  in  Rochester  open  their  wallets  and 
give  .  .  .  right  from  the  heart,  right  to  the 
last  needed  dollar. 


Each  year,  when  the  Community  Chest  makes 
its  Red  Feather -Red  Cross  appeal,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Monroe  County  raise  the  money  — 
generally  more  than  needed.  This  year  they 
gave  $4,888,393. 

This  could  be  because  of  the  high  per-capita 
income  of  Rochester's  skilled  workers,  or  the 
high  living  standards  which  prevail  in  this  pros¬ 
perous  city  and  suburbs  of  nearly  600,000. 

Not  only  are  Rochester  folks  collectively  gen¬ 
erous  for  community  betterment,  they’re 
generous  with  themselves  when  it  comes  to 
buying  the  good  things  of  life. 

It’s  a  good  point  to  remember  when  you  have 
something  to  sell. 


Rochester  Times-Union 

EVENING 

Omorrul  OTI)  nt  nidr 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  Gannett  Newspapers 
provide  high-sales  coverage,  delivering 
239,034  copies  every  weekday  within 
the  Rich-6-County  Area  of  Metropolitan 
Rochester,  PLUS  substantial  coverage  in 
adjacent  areas. 

MEMBERS  of  GANNETT  GROUP  of  NEWSPAPERS 

Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
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CENSUS 

GIVES 


CENTRAL 

FLORIDA’S 

lO  COUNTY  AREA 
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MILLION 


In  FIVE  of  these  counties,  where  there  are  ONE-HALF 
MILLION  people,  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star  has  SIX 
TIMES  the  combined  circulation  of  THREE  competing 
newspapers  from  Tampa,  Jacksonville  and  Miami. 
These  splendid  metropolitan  papers  are: 

■  The  Miami  Herald 

■  The  Jacksonville  Times-Union 

■  The  Tampa  Tribune 

How  is  it  possible  for  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star  to  out- 
penetrate  bigger  papers  in  this  rich  area?  We  print  a 
good  newspaper  first,  then  add  to  it  FIVE  PINK  ZONE 
SUPPLEMENTS  (4  to  40  pages  each),  five  days  a  week 
for  five  different  areas  of  Central  Florida.  We  maintain 
14  bureaus  and  actually  print  more  pages  than  any 
other  Florida  newspaper.  (Source:  Media  Records) 
Please  note:  We  print  these  Pink  Zone  Supplements 
FIVE  days  a  week  .  .  .  not  one  or  two  days  like  most 
metropolitan  newspapers  .  .  .  but  we  give  our  readers 
the  news  and  pictures  of  their  individual  communities 
regularly— almost  daily! 

As  we  have  SIX  times  the  combined  daily  circulation 
of  Jacksonville,.  Miami  and  Tampa  papers  in  our  FIVE 
counties,  we  have  FOUR  AND  ONE-HALF  times  the 
combined  circulation  on  Sundays  of  Parade,  This  Week 
and  Family  Weekly  Magazine.  Oh  yes,  we  have  a  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  but  it  is  edited  right  here  at  home,  not 
in  New  York— therefore  its  impact  is  greater.  Its  40  to 
60  pages  weekly  are  printed  in  bright,  full  color  on  our 
new  million  $  color  press. 

Orlando’s  Metropolitan  Area 
1 of  317,412  is  fastest-growing 
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We  lead  ALL  in  Cape  Canaveral 


‘Gateway  to  the  Moon’ 
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COUNTING  CROWDS  can  convict  newspapers  of  gross  exaggen- 
tion,  even  when  the  astronomical  estimations  are  attributed 
to  that  cliche-spouting  hlahhermouth,  “a  veteran  jiolice  of¬ 
ficial.”  Confesses  Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Art  Ryun:  “TTk 
fellow  I  want  to  meet  is  the  man  who  counts  the  crowds.  He 
is  the  guy  responsible  for  the  headlines:  ‘2  Million  Hail  Ike  at 
Manila.’  ‘11/^  Million  Line  Rose  Parade,’  ‘Heat  Wave  Lures 
Million  to  Beaches.’  And  so  on.  You’ve  seen  them.  Who  counts 
all  those  people?  Oh,  I  have  done  some  crowd  counting  mr- 
self.  On  a  small  scale.  Like  I  will  say  to  the  Examiner  re¬ 
porter,  ‘How  many  shall  we  say  are  here — 200?’  ‘Make  it  250,’ 
he  says.  ‘My  office  is  interested  in  this  meeting.’  So,  it  comes 
out :  ‘Some  250  civic  leaders  yesterday  attended  a  luncheon. . . 
Mr.  Ryon  recounts  (no  pun)  that  when  a  reporter  wrote  there 
were  two  million  on  the  heach  at  Santa  Monica,  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  this  was  absolutely  impossible — unless  they  were  lying 
on  the  sand  six  deep. 

I  The  Summing  Up  Before  Settling  dotvn 

Tliru  all  the  years  of  my  bristly  bummings 
I  have  never  yet  writ- 
Ten  like  e  e  cumminKS. 

In  my  world  that’s  so  un- 
IJke  that  of  Suzie  WonR 

I  have  tried  to  place  cap¬ 
itals  where  they  belfmg. 

— America’s  Angry  Old  Man. 

(Joe  Kempe,  Editor,  BLIP,  De  Soto,  Mo.) 

— Only  the  Boss  could  do  this  and  get  away  with  it,  said 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  They  rf- 
,  ferred  to  John  S.  Knight’s  recent  column,  “Editor’s  Notebook.’' 

I  The  column  was  made  up  of  a  variety  of  comment  and  gossip 
and  one  of  the  editorial  writers  headed  it:  “Ike  Appears  Bored 
As  He  Awaits  Term’s  End.”  When  the  proof  reached  Mr. 
Knight,  he  scratched  out  the  headline  and  substituted:  “Not 
Much  of  a  Column  When  the  Mind  is  Blank.”  It  ran  that  wat. 
.  .  .  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  Jim  Hubbard  and  his  Original 
Delta  Rhythm  Kings  cut  their  first  record,  “Steamboat  Jaa.” 
.  .  .  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  society  staff  is  bereaved  be¬ 
cause  of  the  death  of  its  pet  mouse,  Cholly  Mouseleno.  Society 
writers  Bill  Wickersham  and  Virginia  Horn  rescued  the  baby 
mouse  four  and  a  half  years  ago  and  built  him  a  glass  shelter- 
cage.  The  mouse  became  the  darling  of  the  department. 


Lines  Inspired  by  Gene 

Wordsworth  “uttered  nothing  base;’ 

Over  that  high  praise  I  mull; 
And  the  late  Gene  Fowler’s  case 
He  who  uttered  nothing  dull. 

— Tom  Pease 


Dizzy  Diary 

— (Jiatted  with  travel  columnist  Horace  Sutton,  Hall  SyndkaR- 
and  Ship  News  Editor  Walter  Hamshar,  ISeto  York  Herald  Tn'fcaa*. 
at  press  luncheon  aboard  the  beautiful  new  Italian  flagship  Lm** 
ardo  Da  Vinci. 

— (Tiatted  with  wrriters  Thyra  Samter  Winslow  and  Eleanor  Eark 
at  International  Silk  Association  dinner  opening  the  3Sth  “Natkaal 
Press  Week’’  of  the  New  York  Couture  Group  for  newspaper  faik- 
i  ion  editors. 

— -Chatted  with  my  host.  Editor  Stanley  Ross,  El  Diario  De 
j  York,  at  “Spanish  American  Night”  concert  of  the  New  York  Ph* 
harmonic  Symphemy  Orchestra  at  Lewishon  Stadium. 

— Chatted  with  my  hostess,  Virginia  Prewett,  “Latin  .Amerkaa 
Searchlight”  columnist.  Bell  Syndicate,  at  dinner  for  anti-Caali* 
i  (!uban  newspaper  editors  at  the  Overseas  Press  Qub. 
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J.  A.  Riggs  (1.)  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Goss  Com¬ 
pany,  presents  award 
plaque  to  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  South  Bend 
Tribune.  Watching  are 
Carl  Schafer,  Tribune 
press  superintendent, 
second  from  left,  and 
Walter  Braunsdorf, 
pressroom  foreman. 


South  Bend  Tribune  Receives  Goss  Award  for 
Testing  New  Developments  in  Printing  Press  Design 


The  South  Bend  Tribune  and  its  pressroom  staff  have 
been  honored  by  the  Goss  Company  for  their  co-operation 
in  field  testing  many  new  and  experimental  developments 
in  printing  press  design.  A  plaque  in  appreciation  of  this 
assistance  has  been  presented  to  The  Tribune  by  the  Goss 
Company,  Chicago.  In  the  presentation,  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  editor  and  publisher  ot  The  Tribune,  was  credited 
by  J.  A.  Riggs,  Goss  president,  for  aeating  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  their  company  to  expand  its  research  program. 

Tests  on  Goss  equipment  have  been  conducted  at  The 
Tribune  over  a  period  of  years.  In  recent  months,  however, 
the  new  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  press  has  been  the  main 
subject  for  testing.  Among  the  tests  conduaed  has  been 
one  involving  new  ink  fountains,  sections  of  which  can  be 
detached  and  replaced;  a  faster  method  of  cleaning  ink 
fountains  when  changing  from  one  color  to  another;  a 
special  clutch  for  ink  rollers  w’hich  will  give  better  con¬ 
trol  of  ink  flow  at  all  press  speeds;  and  semi-automatic 
sockets  for  controlling  accurate  roller  settings. 

A  pioneer  development  which  will  be  tested  in  the  near 
future  is  a  console,  or  centralized  pushbutton  control. 


which  will  permit  setting  the  proper  amount  of  ink  on 
each  column  of  each  page  from  one  central  location. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  which  has  been  done  for  Goss, 
The  Tribune  has  pioneered  in  many  other  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  Experiments  on  the  new  Intertype  Mon¬ 
arch  machine  were  conducted  in  The  Tribune’s  composing 
room.  Five  of  these  machines  are  now  being  installed  at 
The  Tribune. 

Other  prtxluction  methods  pioneered  and  adopted  by  The 
Tribune  include:  photocomposition;  last-etch  engraving 
and  packless  mats. 


^autl)  #end 

(Zrriljune 


7h«  Sovth  B0nd,  tnd.  Markti 
Stv«n  Counli*<,  ov»r 
On0-HaU  Mtihon  Propf* 

Franklin  0.  Schurz  —  Editor  and  Publisher 
Story,  Brooks  i  Fmhy,  Inc.  —  Notional  Roprosontotivos 
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TeUs  How  H-D  Sold 
In  Low-Income  Areas 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Circulation  managers  having  and  newspaper  readership  in 


to  visit  with  carriers’  parents 
on  occasion  and  to  become  good 
will  ambassadors  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  are  urged  to  see 
and  to  talk  often  with  the 
clergy,  school  principals  and 
counselors,  teachers  and  police¬ 
men. 

The  newspaper  must  assist 
the  carrier,  particularly  begin¬ 
ners,  in  following  up  every  poor 
pay  stop,  said  Mr.  Hamilton. 


problems  in  so-called  “low  in¬ 
come  areas”  will  find  value  in 
the  solution  suggested  by  Lawr¬ 
ence  Hamilton,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  at  the  recent  University 
of  Wisconsin  circulation  semi¬ 
nar. 

“Putting  your  product  in 
front  of  your  non-readers  on  a 
systematic  basis  will  break  down 


Shugard  Heads 
Boy  Committee 

The  ANPA  Newspaperboy 
Committee  has  been  ai)|)ointed 
by  President  Mark  Ferree. 

Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  is  chairman.  Mt^mben 
are: 

Blair  C.  Bedient,  Alhin, 
(Mich.)  Recorder; 

J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State  and  Record; 
Wishard  A.  Brown,  Snn  Ra- 


the  barrier  between  your  paper  shown  ^ins 


and  your  potential  customers, 
who  are  not  actually  ‘low-in¬ 
come’  but  don’t  always  have  a 
keen  desire  to  be  regular  news¬ 
paper  readers,”  said  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

Highly  Competitive 


We  cut  oft  poor  paying  stops 
low  income  areas,”  he  declared  after  one  or  two  weeks.  We  use 
in  support  of  the  News’  home  a  collection  letter  on  slow  pay- 
delivery  system.  ing  customers  and  strive  to 

He  pointed  out  that  in  the  13  keep  routes  from  going  down 
low  income  city  districts,  the  by  re-selling  every  stop — using  fael  (Calif.)  Independent-Jour- 
News  has  shown  an  increase  of  the  theme  that  more  than  the  nal; 

3,204  daily  and  6,064  on  Sunday  cost  of  the  paper  can  be  saved 
during  the  past  seven  months,  by  shopping  the  ads  daily.” 

Reader  Insurance  Helps 

The  News  also  uses  weekly 
collect  reader  insurance  as  a 
holding  power  to  keep  customers 


The  News  has  added  13  addi¬ 
tional  carriers  and  every  dis- 
100 


to  400  daily  and  from  200  to 
675  on  Sunday. 


Shying  away  from  public  as  constant  readers.  The  News 
offers,  the  News  has  concen-  inaugurated  reader  insurance  a 
trated  on  building  home  de-  year  ago  in  May  and  as  of  the 
livery,  utilizing  smaller  routes  end  of  last  March  had  over 


Arthur  S.  Daniel,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution; 

H.  Phelps  Gates,  Christian 
Science  Monitor; 

J.  A.  Grant,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times; 

R.  Earle  Gregory,  Greenville 
(S.C.)  News  and  Piedmont; 

William  B.  Hamel,  Matton 
(Ill.)  Journal-Gazette; 

Jack  Heintz,  Springfield  (Ill.) 


and  relying  on  well-trained  sta-  106,000  policies  in  force.  The  State  Journal  &  Register; 


“Knowing  only  the  problems 
as  they  exist  in  the  Detroit  area, 
where  there  are  three  highly 

competitive  newspapers  —  two  with  older  carriers  handling 
afternoon  and  one  morning  (all  routes  of  from  50  to  75. 


tion  captains  to  assist  district  paper  encourages  all  boys  look- 
managers.  Carrier  routes  are  ing  for  routes  by  having  them 
restricted  in  size  from  30  to  50  build  up  present  routes  through 
customers  for  12-year-old  car-  daily  and  Sunday  sampling,  or 
riers  just  starting  on  a  route,  building  their  own  Sunday  only 


three  publish  Sunday  papers), 
1  am  talking  about  our  own 
problems,  but  the  conclusions 
we  have  reached  in  Detroit  may 
or  may  not  be  satisfactory  to 
circulation  executives  of  other 
papers  who  may  have  the  same 
‘low  income  area’  problems,”  he 
added. 


All  of  this  requires  spending 
the  proper  amount  of  time  in 
sigrning  up  each  new  carrier, 
with  the  parents  aware  of  the 
responsibility  the  carrier  is 
about  to  assume,  he  pointed  out. 

Complete  Follow-Thru 


routes.  The  training  gets  them 
off  to  a  better  start  when  they 
take  over  their  own  routes. 

“To  keep  carriers  on  routes 
longer  we  sell  wagons  and  bi¬ 
cycles  at  a  reduced  price  and 
on  a  basis  of  50  cents  or  a  $1 
down  and  same  payment  weekly 
until  the  wagon  or  bike  is  paid 
for,”  said  Mr.  Hamilton.  “There 


Complete  educational  follow-  is  extra  promotion  value  in  the 
By  having  a  good  operating  thru  with  your  carriers  on  a  area  when  a  carrier  uses  a 


system,  that  includes  good  sub¬ 
stations  for  carriers  —  store 
buildings  on  well-lighted  streets 
instead  of  garages — plus  young 
district  managers  with  lots  of 
enthusiasm  and  patience,  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  made,  said  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

“We  firmly  believe  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  operation  has 
stopped  our  losses  and  has  help¬ 
ed  us  on  the  road  back  to  circu¬ 
lation  gains  with  greater  sales 


daily  or  weekly  basis  is  import¬ 
ant,”  he  continued.  “Weekly 
sales  meetings  are  held  to  assist 
in  eliminating  the  carriers’ 
problems,  such  as  poor  collec- 


wagon  with  the  paper’s  name 
on  both  sides.” 

The  News  also  offers  30  $600 
scholarships  yearly  to  keep  car¬ 
riers  on  routes  longer.  Each 


tions,  poor  pay  customers,  route  carrier  is  eligible,  after  one 
books  not  up  to  date,  complaints,  year’s  service,  to  win  up  to  four 
etc.  It  is  important  to  make  a  $500  scholarships  in  as  many 
constant  check  of  carrier’s  route  years,  thus  having  $2,000  avail- 
books  to  eliminate  non-paying  able  for  college  tuition, 
customers  and  to  make  sure  the  “Our  carrier  incentive  sales 
carrier  makes  his  full  profit.”  promotion  program  permits  each 
District  managers  are  urged  district  manager  to  promote 


Charles  J.  Latus,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

William  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune; 

Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  New  Yorker; 

William  R.  Reed,  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Gazette; 

T.  Earl  Roberts,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and  Led¬ 
ger-Dispatch  and  Portsmouth 
Star; 

Otto  A.  Silha,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune; 

E.  E.  Sudderth,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle; 

Roger  R.  Thompson,  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.H.)  Herald; 

Louis  Trupin,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin; 

Harold  M.  Utley,  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  Detroit; 

W.  Tade  Walsh,  Detrod 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

m 

New  Credit  Chief 

Cleveland 

Samuel  R.  Kwait,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  adver- 


\ 


new  business  in  the  manner  he  tising  and  circulation  account- 
chooses  and  thinks  best  for  his  ing  department  of  the  Cleveland 
district,”  he  added.  “This  di-  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  appointed 
versity  of  promotion  has  helped  advertising  and  circulation  ac- 
solve  individual  area  problems  counting  and  credit  manager, 
in  each  district  as  they  arise,  following  the  retirement  of 
We  do  not  have  any  Negro 
district  managers  and  do  not 
think  this  has  been  detrimental 
to  our  operation.” 


Clark  Bole,  credit  manager. 


THE 


SUN 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


PERSONAL  NOTES 

Charles  Drew,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Blackwell  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune  —  to  circulation 
manager,  Bartlesville  Examin¬ 
er-Enterprise  and  circulation 
director,  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
Oklahoma  Newspapers. 


Women’s  Page  Awards 

Columbia,  Ma 
A  grant  of  $27,000  from  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  to  the  University 
of  Missouri  will  be  employed  to 
establish  the  “J.  C.  Penney* 
University  of  Missouri  Journal¬ 
ism  Awards”  for  excellence  in 
women’s  interest  pages  and 
fashion  writing  in  newspaper!. 
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ever  -  increasing 
Mid -Hudson  Area 


O  O  N  ~r  R  O  LI 


The  proved  Gutler-Haminer 
Counter-Stacker  can  make 
your  mail  room  operation 
more  automatic 


C' 


it  counts  accurately. . .  stacks  efficiently 


...already  in  operation  or  on 
order  at  many  big  dailies. 

The  new  Cutler-Hammer  automatic 
newspaper  Counter-Stacker  can  go  to  work 
for  you  now  to  cut  your  mail  room  costs. 
Its  accuracy  and  dependability  hav^e  been 
proved  beyond  doubt.  Forty  Counter- 
Stackers  have  been  bought  in  the  last 
two  years.  Many  were  reorders  following 
a  satisfactory  trial  of  one  machine. 

This  mechanical  marvel  assures  a  smooth 
flow  of  newspapers  from  the  press  regard¬ 
less  of  press  speed,  pages  per  issue  (up  to 
128),  or  papers  per  bundle  (up  to  20" 
high).  Actually  up  to  144  pages  have  been 
successfully  handled  on  a  production  run. 
It  is  operating  on  both  half  fold  and 
tabloid  sizes. 

And,  now  Cutler-Hammer  Stackers  can 
be  programmed— including  those  already 
installed.  You  can  get  the  advantages  of 
automatic  counting  and  stacking  now  and 
add  the  programming  feature  at  any  time 
in  the  future  to  enable  you  to  automati¬ 
cally  vary  the  count  of  each  newspaper 
bundle  to  meet  your  route  schedules. 


We’d  like  to  show  you  a  ten-minute 
color  sound  movie  of  the  Counter-Stacker 
in  actual  operation  in  a  newspaper  mail- 
room.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  and  we’ll 
arrange  a  showing  at  your  plant. 

What's  new  at  Cutler-Hammer? 

The  new  Counter-Stacker  is  just  a  sample 
of  the  new  things  happening  at  Cutler- 
Hammer.  We’ve  geared  up  with  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  new  personnel,  new  plants.  Get  the 
whole  story  from  the  Cutler-Hammer  sales 
office  nearest  you. 


At  the  right  is  an  actual  photograph 
of  the  Counter-Stacker  in  operation  at 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Other  news¬ 
papers  with  it  working  for  them  or  on 
order  are:  Baltimore  Sun,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Detroit  Daily  News,  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegram,  Indianapolis  Star 
News,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger, 
Jackson  Daily  News,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Washington 
Post,  Washington  Star. 


I 


WHAT'S  NEW?  ASK... 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutl#r-H«mm*r  Inc..  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  •  Division:  Airborne  Instruments  Laboratory  •  Subsidiary:  Cutler- 
Hammer  International.  C.  A.  Associates:  Canadian  Cutler-Hammer,  Ltd.;  Cutler-Hammer  Mexicans,  S.  A. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


A  new  news  bureau  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  Fairchild  Publications 
in  San  Diego,  Cal.  Roy  C.  Johns,  | 
Jr.,  who  has  been  Fairchild  news  1 
correspondent  in  the  area,  has  ! 
been  appointed  bureau  chief.  Fair-  ! 
child  now  maintains  35  news  I 
bureaus  in  this  country  and  ^ 
abroad. 


The  1960  Fairchild’s  Financial 
Manual  of  Retail  Stores  is  now  off 
the  press  and  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  This  year’s  edition,  the  33rd, 
contains  the  financial  statements 
of  240  publicly-owned  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  in  nine  different  classi¬ 
fications.  Price  is  |10  a  copy. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  col¬ 
umnist,  Samual  Feinberg,  was  a 
featured  speaker  last  week  at  the 
European  Executive  Seminar  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing.  He  spoke  on  changing  con¬ 
sumers  and  their  effect  on  patterns 
of  retail  distribution. 


Charles  Gunter,  editor  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  metalworking  weekly,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
three  members  to  the  news  staff 
of  the  paper  which  will  be  in¬ 
augurated  later  this  year.  They  are 
Lynn  Hudson,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY;  Paul  Olsen,  who 
has  transferred  from  the  news 
department  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY;  and  Fred  Poole, 
formerly  with  UPI. 


Robert  Hershon,  on  the  news 
staff  of  Fairchild’s  San  Francisco 
bureau,  has  been  named  acting 
manager  of  the  bureau,  following  I 
the  resignation  of  Norman  Tipton 
who  has  headed  the  San  Francisco 
ofiBce  for  the  past  11  years. 


577,776  lines  of  advertising  re¬ 
corded  by  DAILY  NEWS  RE¬ 
CORD  for  June,  1960,  is  the 
highest  June  linage  in  the  paper’s 
68-year  history.  This  is  more  than 
35,000  lines  over  the  previous 
high  set  in  June,  1955. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12fh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

t  Publiihtn  of 

S 

Doily  Nows  Record,  Supermarket  Newt, 
Women's  Wear  Doily,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Fumithingt  Daily,  Directoriet, 
Men's  Weor,  Feolweor  Newt.  Bookt. 
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Ray  McHugh,  night  news  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  —  transferred  to 
the  Copley  News  Service  as  desk 
man.  Palmer  Chase.  Tribune 
real  estate  editor  —  to  Copley 
News  Service  travelling  repre¬ 
sentative.  Forrest  Lockard — 
from  Tribune  copy  desk  to  real 
estate  editor.  Esther  Gwynne, 
general  assignment  reporter, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  — 
to  club  reporter.  Tribune 
women’s  section,  succeeding 
Michele  Regal,  retired. 

*  *  * 

John  Pinkerman,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
— to  assistant  executive  news 
editor,  succeeding  Edward  L. 
Thomas,  now  executive  news 
editor.  Melvin  E.  Mitchell, 
city  editor,  Colfon  (Calif.)  Cour¬ 
ier — to  Union  Latin  American 
reporter.  Ned  Curran,  state 
capital  reporter,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune — to  city  desk,  Union. 
Kay  Collins,  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice — to  Union  women’s  depart¬ 
ment.  Charles  N.  Eischen,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner — 
to  city  desk,  Union. 

*  *  * 

Jean  Rooney,  fashion  editor, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  — 
to  women’s  features,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution.  James  Niel¬ 
son — from  Enquirer  copy  rim  to 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  Casterline,  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  dispatch  department  —  to 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  city  desk. 

.  *  « 

Dorothy  Eshelman,  copy- 
reader,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Record — to  copyreader,  Wilkes- 
Barre  Times,  a  sister  paper. 

*  «  * 

Donald  D.  Sawyer,  reporter- 
photographer,  Waterville  (Me.) 
Morning  Sentinel  —  to  similar 
post,  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.) 
Town  News. 

*  .  * 

Bruce  McGregor,  Bristol 
(Tenn.)  Herald  Courier — to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Jasper 
(Ala.)  Daily  Mountain  Eagle. 

.  *  * 

Eugene  S.  McClinic  —  to 
retail  advertising  manager, 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle.  Ray  Dor- 
riety — to  advertising  staff. 

«  *  * 

Mary  Ann  Campbell,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Portland  Oregon 
[  Journal  during  World  War  II 
I  returned  to  Portland  as  free 
'  lance  writer  for  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications. 

*  *  * 

W.  Jack  Ragsdale — from  edi- 
!  tor  and  manager,  Easley  (S.  C.) 
Progress  to  president  of  the 
Easley  Progress  Company  and 
publisher  of  the  newspaper. 
Harold  Rogers,  managing  edi- 
j  tor — to  editor. 


personal 


TRAVELING  SALESMAN — I.  Tornberg,  vicepresident  of  Wood  News, 
paper  Machinery  Corp.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Tornberg  and  Martia 
Leeds  sail  aboard  the  Gripsholm  for  a  45-day  cruise  to  the  North  Cape 
and  Northern  Europe. 


Longtime  Secretary 
To  Executives  Retires 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Elsie  Rothschild,  secre¬ 
tary  to  seven  company  officers 
during  more  than  a  half  century 
of  service  to  the  Hartford  Times, 
has  retired. 

Joining  the  afternoon  daily 
on  Sept.  20,  1909,  she  served  as 
secretary  to  Everett  C.  Willson, 
then  Times  president,  and  the 
late  Clayton  P.  Chamberlin,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

During  the  following  years, 
she  served  with  the  late  John 
F.  Rolfe,  the  first  publisher  after 
the  Times  became  part  of  the 
Gannett  Group;  former  editor 

C.  C.  Hemenway;  Ward  E. 
Duffy,  present  editor;  the  late 
Bernard  F.  Garrity,  mechanical 
superintendent;  and,  at  her  re¬ 
tirement,  was  secretary  to 
Joseph  L.  Woods,  Times  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 

• 

Automotive  Editor 
Appoiutmeut  Made 

Chicago 

Robert  E.  Trau  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Automotive  Editor  of 
Chicago's  American,  effective 
with  the  retirement  of  Herbert 

D.  Wilson,  Oct.  1. 

Mr.  Trau,  a  veteran  of  18 
years  service  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  joins  the  American 
after  extensive  activity  in  the 
Automotive  field,  both  as  a 
writer  and  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Mr.  Wilson  leaves  the  Ameri¬ 
can  after  39  years  of  service — 
Automotive  Editor  since  1927 
and  manager  of  the  Automotive 
sales  staff  since  1931. 

EDITOR  ac  I 


Richard  C.  Kopke,  former 
financial  editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier- Express  —  to  General 
Motors  Corporation’s  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  office.  He  has  been 
in  charge  of  GM  management 
clubs  with  headquarters  in  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

*  «  * 

A.  M.  Learned,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star  —  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cancer  Society  staff  to  di¬ 
rector  of  the  news  bureau  at 
Hobart  and  William  Smith  Col¬ 
leges  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

*  « 

Jack  Carley,  editorial  writer, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  —  first  recipient  of  the 
Andrew  Jackson  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  service  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  Americanism  by  the 
American  Legion. 

*  «  * 

Mike  Barron,  Valdosta  (Ga.) 
Times  staff  writer  —  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Atlanta. 

*  *  « 

Remer  Tyson,  Columbui 
(Ga.)  Ledger  —  to  city  editor, 
Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  Johnston  —  from 
assistant  news  editor  to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citiien. 
Greg  Connolley  —  from  par¬ 
liamentary  staff  to  editorial 
writer.  Ben  Dw(«kin  —  from 
telegraph  editor  to  assistant 
news  ^itor.  Vern  Bower  — 
from  general  news  to  sports 
staff  writing  fish  and  game  oJ- 
umn. 

«  ♦  « 

Malvbkn  F.  Vincent,  1960 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Jou^ 
nalism  —  to  the  Burlington 
(N,  C.)  Times-News  city  desk 
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PROOF  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  Newspaper  Fund's  summer 
grants  to  high  school  journalism  instructors  may  be  found  in  this  scene 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Don  Carter,  left,  director  of  the  Fund, 
and  Prof.  Ralph  Nafziger  accompany  Mrs.  Patsy  Sumie  Saiki  on  a  visit 
to  the  Daily  Cardinal  shop  on  campus.  Mrs.  Saiki,  from  Honolulu,  is  one 
of  320  teachers  enrolled  in  colleges  this  summer  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  journalism. 


Hackett  Will  Teach 
At  Migttouri  J>School 

Columbia,  Mo. 
Walter  A.  Hackett,  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  President  Elmer 
Ellis  said  he  will  take  the  place 
of  Newton  I.  Townsend,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  Journalism, 
who  will  be  on  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  from  the  University 
to  do  research  toward  a  Ph.D. 
in  American  civilization  under  a 
Danforth  Foundation  Teacher 
Study  Grant. 

Mr.  Hackett,  who  will  teach 
courses  in  copy  editing  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing  and  assist  in  class¬ 
es  on  the  foreign  press,  has  been 
a  special  European  correspond- 
«it  for  15  newspapers. 

• 

2  Newsmen  Join 
Miami  Publicity  Staff 

Miami,  Fla. 
Two  former  newsmen,  Mike 
Lebedeker  and  Warner  Conar- 
ton,  have  been  added  to  the 
Miami-Metro  News  Bureau.  Mr. 
Lebedeker,  22,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  comes  to  the  Bureau  from 
United  Press  International.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  with  an  AB 
in  Journalism. 

Mr.  Conarton,  29,  former 
ntanaging  editor  of  the  Mance- 
ieno  (Mich.)  Herald,  joined  the 
Bureau  from  the  Dade  County 
Planning  Department. 


Thomas  Aigner,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News  editorial  staff — to 
Palm  &  Patterson,  Cleveland 
adverising  agency.  Shexdon 
Fullikton — to  Biggs  Agency, 
Cleveland.  Frank  Lecjaks — to 
director  of  public  relations,  Euc- 
lid-Glenville  Hospital,  Cleveland. 

*  *  « 

Bob  Oh  man,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  rewrite- 
man — resigned.  Paul  Albright, 
general  assignment  —  on  four- 
month  leave  of  absence  to  tour 
Europe.  Bill  Gagnon  and  Bill 
HAZLErrr,  former  Wichita  (Kas.) 
reporters — to  News  city  desk. 
Herman  Scheiding  —  from  li¬ 
brary  to  copy  desk.  Charles 
Roach — from  police  reporter  to 
night  city  editor.  Lbo  T.  Zucker- 
man,  assistant  city  editor — re¬ 
signed  to  enter  private  law  prac¬ 
tice. 

*  «  * 

Harry  Waterhouse  —  from 
regional  news  editor  to  wire 
editor,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth. 

*  *  * 

William  W.  Hyvonen,  retail 
advertising  manager.  Grand 
Forks  (S.  D.)  Herald — to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Hilo  (Haw.) 
Tribune-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Erwin  Donald  Okun,  M.S. 
in  Journalism  from  Columbia 
University  —  to  editorial  staff, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Platt,  aviation  writer, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News — to  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Republic  Avia¬ 
tion  in  Washington. 
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Enoch  on  Board 
Of  Times-Mirror  Co. 

Los  Angeles 

Kurt  Enoch  has  been  named 
as  the  10th  member  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  Norman  Chandler,  pres¬ 
ident,  announced. 

Mr.  Enoch  is  president  of  The 
New  American  Library  of 
World  Literature,  Inc.,  which 
l)ecame  a  wholly  owned  Times- 
Mirror  subsidiary  on  June  2. 
He  is  a  co-founder  of  the  New 
York  paperback  book  publish¬ 
ing  firm. 

In  another  action,  Harrison 
Chandler  was  named  to  the 
newly  created  jiost  of  president 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Press  Di¬ 
vision.  He  already  had  operat¬ 
ing  authority  over  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  division  in  his 
capacity  as  a  corporate  vice 
president,  title  which  he  retains. 
• 

Lt.  Mark  Hawthorne,  for¬ 
mer  state  reporter.  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin  —  as¬ 
signed  by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
to  set  up  an  Air  Defense  Com¬ 
mand  news  service  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

*  *  * 

Don  Hatfield  —  from  sports 
department  to  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Huntington  (W. 
Va.)  Advertiser. 


James  Cowan,  formerly  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
Waseca  (Minn.)  Journal  and 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald  —  to 
publicity  staff  for  Mayor  P. 
Kenneth  Peterson  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis  in  his  senatorial  campaign. 

*  *  * 

Sherman  A.  Lindell,  Min¬ 
neapolis  bureau,  AP  —  to  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff,  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  John  A.  Lund- 
QUIST  —  from  the  Baltimore  bu¬ 
reau  to  succeed  Mr.  Lindell. 

«  «  « 

Robert  Eisbniiauer,  former¬ 
ly,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  — 
to  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  Textron,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

*  «  * 

Fred  Golden,  Associated 
Press,  Hartford,  Conn.,  bureau 

—  to  AP,  New  Haven. 

*  «  « 

Russell  Faist,  formerly, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  —  to 
the  Catholic  Universe-Bulletin, 
Cleveland. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Kehoe,  former  politi¬ 
cal  writer,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  —  to  Ohio  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  in  Columbus. 
George  De  Long,  of  the  News 

—  to  the  Newspaper  ETnterprise 
Association  in  Cleveland. 
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William  Logan  and  Thomas 
Rees  —  from  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette-Tele¬ 
graph  to  the  editorial  staff, 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Joumnl  and 
Chieftain. 

*  «  * 

Mildred  P.  Wrenn,  formerly 
with  National  Publishing  Co., 
Kansas  City — appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Daily  Commercial 
\ews. 

*  *  * 

Ward  E.  Colwell,  UPI — new 
president  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Dallas. 

«  «  « 

Robert  Duffy — from  Ottawa 
bureau  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  to  London  bureau;  George 
Bain — from  London  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

*  *  * 

Virginia  Fuller,  in  charge  of 
correspondents  for  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  Sews 
for  the  last  year — resigned  to 
move  to  Portland,  Ore. 

• 

Book  Editor  Plans 
Research  in  London 

Robert  R.  Kirsch,  daily  book 
columnist  and  book  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  leaves  for 
London  Aug.  26  to  do  research 
in  the  British  Museum  for  his 
forthcoming  study  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  novel. 

While  abroad,  Mr.  Kirsch  will 
continue  his  daily  column  for 
the  Times.  The  Sunday  column 
and  book  section  will  be  edited 


Night  Scholar 

Humberto  Ollantay  Suarez 
Manrique  de  Lara,  24,  of  Peru, 
Associated  Press  World  Service 
editor  in  New  York,  has  been 
awarded  the  William  Mitchell 
fellowship  for  graduate  study  at 
Columbia  University.  He  will  re¬ 
main  at  AP,  continuing  his 
studies  at  night  for  a  master’s 
degree  in  economics.  He  plans 
to  continue  studying  for  a  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  says  his  ambition  is  to  .stay 
in  journalism. 

• 

George  E.  Short,  political 
and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.) 

News  —  to  public-relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Erie  County  Re¬ 
publican  organization. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  Peck,  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  feature  writer  and  book 
editor,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister  —  to  assistant  editor,  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  Press,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

*  *  « 

Bernard  S.  Palausky,  city 
editor,  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post- 
Herald  —  to  Huntington  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Edward  H.  Senneff  —  edi¬ 
tor,  Elkton  (Md.)  Cecil  Demo¬ 
crat  —  to  editor,  Leivisburg 
(Pa.)  Union  County  Standard- 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Willette  Gault,  1960  gradu- 
at  of  Coker  College,  and  Anita 
Jones,  MS  in  Journalism  from 
Northwestern  University  in 
June — to  city  desk.  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Herald. 

*  *  * 


Obituary 

Stuart  McLean,  50 
London  News  Exec 

London 

Stuart  McClean,  50,  vice- 
chairman  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  died  June  26.  He 
had  been  managing  director  of 
the  London  Newspaper  group 
that  includes  the  Daily  Mail, 
Evening  Standard,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Dispatch  until  illness  forced 
him  to  resign  two  years  ago. 

• 

Chester  Denson,  78 

Minonk,  Ill. 

Chester  R.  Denson,  78,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Minonk  News-Dis¬ 
patch  for  58  years  died  here  on 
July  1.  He  was  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  had  not  missed  a 
meeting  of  the  I.P.A.  for  43 
years. 

• 

George  M.  Hall,  69,  retired 
Navy  commander,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  Netv  York  World,  New 
York  Post,  and  more  recently 
editor.  Mountain  View  (Calif.) 
Register-Leader;  July  4. 

«  *  * 

James  F.  Graha.m,  44,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  New  York  Post; 
July  19.  He  began  with  the  Post 
as  a  copy  boy  in  1937  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  m.e.  in 
1953. 

*  *  * 

Frank  J.  Fagan,  68,  former 
sportswriter  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star  Eagle;  July  11. 


Mintun  Dies; 
Production 
Shop  Expert 

Pittsburgh 

J.  Harold  Mintun,  55,  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  died  July  15. 
He  entered  the  hospital  June 
28  for  treatment  of  an  abdomi¬ 
nal  ailment. 

Mr.  Mintun  joined  the  Press 
in  1949.  He  served  as  production 
manager  for  10  years  before  be¬ 
ing  named  assistant  business 
manager  14  months  ago. 

He  was  an  authority  on  news¬ 
paper  production  problems  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
ANPA  committee  which  set  up 
color  .standards  for  .American 
newspapers  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute. 

Before  coming  here  in  1945 
as  production  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  he  was 
associated  with  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers  at  Decatur, 
Ill. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
two  sons,  one  an  ensign  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  the  other  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Princeton,  and  two 
brothers. 

• 

James  A.  Malcolm,  77,  for¬ 
mer  circulation  and  promotion 
executive  for  several  Hearst 
newspapers,  and  more  recently 
circulation  advisor  for  several 
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in  his  absence  by  Wirt  Williams, 
novelist  and  critic. 

Mr.  Kirsch,  whose  new  novel, 
“MADELEINE  AUSTRIAN,” 
will  be  published  Sept.  10  by 
Simon  &  Schuster,  will  review 
selected  American  books  and 
will  in  general  cover  the  Euro¬ 
pean  literary  scene.  He  plans 
to  remain  in  London  for  a  year. 


William  B.  Ruggles — retired 
as  editor,  editorial  page,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News.  Succeeded  by 
Dick  West,  his  assistant. 

*  *  * 

Keith  Osborn,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  travel  commission — to  edi¬ 
tor,  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Morning  Sun. 


*  *  *  small  California  papers;  recent- 

William  Calloway  Perry,  ly. 

(Tex.)  News;  July  11. 


Randolph  Patton,  66,  re¬ 
tired,  Winnipeg  (Ont.)  Tribune 
editorial  writer;  July  11. 

*  *  * 

Victor  L.  Child,  63,  staff 
artist,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  July  12. 

*  *  * 

William  R.  Cass,  85,  former¬ 
ly  assistant  Sunday  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  American,  and  more 
recently  publisher  of  Food  Re¬ 
tailing  magazine;  July  11.  He 
also  worked  for  the  Neivark 
(N.  J.)  Star,  New  Yoi'k  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  and  St.  Louis 

(Mo.)  Globe  Democrat. 

it  *  * 

ELrick  B.  Davis,  65,  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  July  11. 

«  «  « 

Lewis  Nordyke,  54,  formerly 
with  Associated  Press,  and  more 
recently  a  free-lance  author; 
July  8. 


FOR  ADLAI — Mr*.  Agnes  Mey*f, 
widow  of  Eugene  Meyer  of  fl** 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  went  to 
the  Democratic  Convention  '  iw| 
a  private  citizen  supporting  AdW 
Stevenson." 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS: 


‘Make  it  Different’ 
And  it  Makes  News 


You  can’t  beat  a  novel  idea 
as  the  means  of  beating  your 
way  into  news  columns,  a  check¬ 
up  of  recent  public  relations 
successes  reveals.  However,  the 
most  important  single  factor  for 
publication  is  news. 

American  Can  Company, 
brooding  over  a  survey  that 
showed  that  60%  of  annual  re¬ 
ports  sent  out  by  corporations 
are  never  read,  put  their  latest 
in  a  can  easily  opened  by  a 
pull-string.  William  H.  Dins- 
more,  manager  of  PR,  is  not 
only  confident  that  the  primary 
mission  was  accomplished,  but 
also  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
news  and  picture  publicity  re¬ 
ceived.  Conant  &  Sullivan,  Inc. 
the  PR  firm  handling  the  news 
side  of  the  venture,  called  it  a 
“fantastic  block-buster.” 

Publicity  Cushion 

Latex  Foam  Rubber  Council, 
through  Doherty  Associates, 
Inc.,  New  York  PR  consultants, 
checked  resources  and  buying 
habits  of  June  brides  and 
grooms.  They  found  that  there 
will  be  1,600,000  marriages  this 
year  and  calculated  the  new 
couples  will  spend  two  billion  on 
their  new  homes.  Off  the  bat, 
each  couple  will  spend  $1,200, 
of  which  $300,  or  one  quarter, 
will  be  used  to  buy  unholstered 
funiture  and  bedding. 

Other  statistics  assembled 
gave  Elmer  C.  Walzer,  United 
Press  International’s  financial 
editor,  material  for  nearly  a 
full  column  of  copy.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate’s 
household  advice  column  by 
Donald  I.  Rodgers  also  picked  it 
up.  Both  quoted  client  Edward 


Welch,  chairman  of  the  Latex 
Foam  Rubber  Council. 

Doherty’s  new  women’s  de¬ 
partment,  headed  by  Mary  R. 
Johnson,  formerly  with  UPI,  is 
producing  idea-packed  women’s 
page  stories  showing  how  latex 
foam  rubber  has  stimulated 
greater  design  freedom  in  mod¬ 
em  furniture.  They  are  being 
hospitably  received  by  hundreds 
of  metropolitan  daily  papers, 
according  to  Harry  G.  Reming¬ 
ton,  executive  vicepresident. 
Each  month  for  the  council 
Doherty  sends  out  two  mimeo¬ 
graphed  pages  of  “Better  Liv¬ 
ing”  tips  well  regarded  by  from 
200  to  400  editors  of  women’s 
pages,  he  said. 

‘Shoe  Break’ 

Editors  and  feature  writers 
leap  like  trout  to  a  bright  lure, 
even  if  it  happens  to  be  some¬ 
thing  as  old  as  the  “coffee 
break”  polished  up  and  given  a 
new  shine.  Lynn  Famol,  head 
of  the  Lynn  Famol  Group, 
counted  at  least  300  clippings 
for  his  client,  the  National  Shoe 
Institute,  when  he  conjured  up 
the  notion  of  a  “shoe  break.” 
The  different  idea  was  that 
women,  and  men,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  should  take  two  pairs  of 
shoes  with  them  to  the  office, 
to  the  party,  or  to  that  visit 
to  Freedomland.  It  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  hook  to  catch  Patricia  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  UPI  feature  writer 
because  the  facts  were  tme. 

Of  course,  there’s  nothing  like 
a  pretty  dame  to  please  most 
editors  who  like  to  brighten  up 
their  black  and  white  columns, 
nowadays  with  ROP  color  pic¬ 
tures  on  occasion.  Lynn  Far- 
nol’s  Janet  Glisson  picked  seven 
pretty  UN  guides  and  took  them 
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on  a  tour  of  New  England  for  i 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Development  Commis¬ 
sion.  David  Forbert,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  who  takes  many  pic¬ 
tures  for  Reader^s  Digest,  was 
a  passenger  with  them  on  the 
freely  donated  Trailways  bus 
that  thansported  the  girls  from 
Java,  Japan,  Panama,  Greece, 
Luxembourg,  Denmark,  and  In-  ^ 
dia  to  the  colorful  New  England 
countryside. 

Mr.  Famol  is  giving  out  the  , 
pictures  on  an  exclusive  basis. 
The  New  York  Sunday  News  , 
will  use  it  July  31. 

Important  ‘Firsts' 

Commenting  on  success  she 
achieved  with  a  two  and  a  half  , 
page  release  for  Motorola  an¬ 
nouncing  its  1961  radio  and  TV 
lines  last  May,  Melva  A.  Ches- 
rown,  gave  five  reasons: 

“1.  The  most  important  single 
factor  in  this  story  is  news. 
This  is  not  a  ‘pufF  piece.  The 
company’s  line  contained  two 
important  industry  ‘firsts.’ 

“Too  often  stories  are  released 
with  an  attempt  to  make  some 
news  where  no  news  exists.  This 
is  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
PR  person.  Management  will 
sometimes  insist  on  a  release 
against  the  better  judgment  of 
advisors. 

“2.  Timing.  The  news  was 
made  available  to  the  press 
simultaneously  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  selling  organization.  Me¬ 
dia  (particularly  weekly  trade 
and  business  publications)  dead¬ 
line  dates  were  carefully  ob¬ 
served.  They  got  as  nearly  the 
same  break  as  possible  as  the 
dailies. 

“3.  Company  plugs  were  kept 
to  a  minimum.  There  was  one 
on  each  page,  possibly  one  too 
many. 

“4.  We  quoted  an  important 
person  —  Edward  R.  Taylor, 
the  company’s  executive  vice- 
president  for  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“5.  Even  though  the  product 
was  completely  new,  we  gave 
some  basic  ideas  for  its  use  and 
how  it  solves  a  consumer  need, 
which  we  think  made  the  copy 
more  helpful  to  the  reader,  and, 
therefore,  more  acceptable  to 
the  editor.” 

Juliet  Bridgman,  president. 
Central  Public  Relations,  New 
York,  gets  best  results,  she  says, 
when  newsmen  write  their  own 
stories.  She  will  soon  be  inviting 
a  few  outdoor  sports  writers  to 
try  two  weeks  of  trout  fishing 
at  Bariloche,  Argentina.  The 
client  is  Trans-Continental  Air¬ 
lines.  Previously,  for  Aerolineas 
Argentinas,  she  had  Ray  Oving- 
ton  of  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  &  Sun,  Irwin  A. 
Baur,  a  free  lance  writer,  and 
Brooks  Roberts,  of  This  Week, 


down  there  fishing.  It’s  an  over¬ 
night  hop.  The  coming  occasion 
is  the  trout  fishing  tournament 
in  November. 

*  *  e 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Edward  F.  Jones,  one-tune 
chief  of  the  Washington  burean 
of  Li/e  magazine,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  public  relations  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Convair— to 
own  firm  specializing  in  public 
relations  and  industrial  services 
representation,  specifically  in  the 
aviation,  space  and  electronics 
field. 

•  «  * 

J.  Frankun  Tesgaroin  — 
from  assistant  public  relations 
department  manager,  to  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  public  relations, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.  Eugene  F.  Rich- 
NER,  manager  of  technical  and 
scientific  information — to  man¬ 
ager  of  news  services,  public 
relations  department. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Kalagian,  former  po¬ 
litical  editor  and  city  editor, 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening 
Outlook  —  to  Sanford  Weiner 
Company,  Beverly  Hills  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  firm, 
as  an  associate  specializing  in 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Kalagian  has 
been  deputy  in  charge  of  public 
relations  for  the  Los  Angeles 
County  supervisor  the  past  year. 

«  •  * 

Jean  O’Connell,  former  t^ 
porter,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union — to  Joseph  Napolitan  As¬ 
sociates  Inc.,  Springfield  public 
relations-research  firm. 

«  »  * 

James  E.  Fulghum,  public 
relations  man  at  Atlanta  Chris¬ 
tian  (College  in  Wilson,  N.  C.— 
to  a  Wilson  advertising  and 
public  relations  firm  in  August 
*  *  « 

Donald  K.  Woolley,  former 
Columbia  (Mo.)  weekly  news¬ 
paper  editor  photographer  —  to 
public  relations  department.  In¬ 
ternational  Shoe  Company,  St 
Louis. 

*  *  * 

Ha’yes  Holmes,  formerly  a 
reporter,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Timtt 
—  to  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
,  office  of  public  relations.  Ford 
I  Motor  Company. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Dhe  Moore,  formerly 

-  acting  city  editor,  Florenet 
(S.  (i.)  Morning  News  —  to 

I  Creative  Advertising  Agency, 
,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  as 
\  public  relations  director. 

r  «  *  * 

!  William  H.  Lander,  a  former 
United  Press  correspondent  and 
>  syndicate  salesman  from  puWic 

-  relations  staff  of  J.  M.  Mathes, 
I  Inc.  to  director  of  the  Depart- 
.  ment  of  Public  Information  of 
1  the  Organization  of  American 
,  States  in  Washington. 
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"Automatic  strapping  machine 
speeds-up  tying  operations  24%” 


says  Mr.  Richard  H.  Gillespie,  Circulation  Manager,  Stamford  Advocate,  Stamford,  Connecticut 


“We  can  handle  21  bundles  a  minute  with  our  new 
USS  Steel  Strapping  Machine,”  says  Mr.  Gillespie. 
“The  best  we  could  manage  before  was  only  16 
bundles  a  minute.  This  means  that  we’re  now  able 
to  hit  the  streets  with  our  editions  in  55  minutes. 
And,  we’ve  saved  twice  the  lease  cost  of  the 
machine,  in  labor  costs. 

“We  use  the  Model  1250,  with  a  33'  diameter 
and  18  gauge  wire  .  .  .  gives  us  plenty  of  binding 


strength  and  a  uniform  tie.  There’s  no  doubt  in 
our  minds  about  the  value  of  this  machine.  We’ve 
increased  plant  efficiency,  saved  money  and  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  operational  bottlenecks.” 

Free  Technical  Assistance.  Our  Strapping 
Specialists  are  available  to  help  you  work  out 
troublesome  bundling  or  packaging  problems.  For 
details,  fill  in  the  coupon.  l/SS  U  a  regUtend  trademark 


U.  S.  steel  Supply 
Division  of 
United  States  Steel 


StM<  Seivice  Centars  and  Compinte 
StMl  Strappint  Snrvice  Coast  to  Coast 


Complete  Strapping  Service  •  Strapping  •  Tools  •  Technical  Assistance 
I - 

I  U.S.  Stael  Supply  Division  Dept.  EP-70 
I  U.S.  Steal  Corporation 
I  200  South  LaSalle  Street 
I  Chicago  4,  III. 

I  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Sweet's  Catalog  Insert,  and  have  a  Strapping  Specialist  call. 

I  Name-  _ 

j  Company _ _ 

I  Addreas. -  -  - 

I  City. _ Zone _ State.. _ —  - 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Official  News  Release 
Cloaked  by  Immunity 


Chicago 

A  libel  suit  a^inst  two  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  and  the  City 
News  Bureau  based  upon  a 
federal  government  release 
which  had  been  printed  in  good 
faith  was  dismissed  in  Superior 
court  by  Judge  Harold  G.  Ward. 

The  suit,  which  named  the 
Tribune  and  the  Daily  News  as 
well  as  directors  of  the  news 
bureau,  asked  a  total  of  $76,500 
damages  because  of  publication 
of  news  stories  based  on  a  re¬ 
lease  issued  March  27,  1957,  by 
H.  Alan  Long,  then  district  di¬ 
rector  of  internal  revenue. 

New#  Release  False 

Long,  originally  a  defendant, 
was  dismissed  by  agreement 
from  the  suit  May  11,  1959, 
after  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
apology  to  Soil  Testing  Service, 
Inc.,  the  subject  of  Long’s  re¬ 
lease,  which  was  false.  The  re¬ 
lease  dealt  with  ownership  of 
the  concern. 

Judge  Ward  held  that  Long’s 
utterance,  as  the  then  director 
of  internal  revenue,  was  privi¬ 
leged,  which  means  news  media 
were  entitled  to  print  it  with 
immunity  to  libel. 

“The  public,”  said  the  judge, 
“is  entitled  to  know  as  quickly 
and  as  fully  as  possible  of  all 
the  doings  of  government.  One 
of  the  principal  sources  of  in¬ 
forming  the  public  is  the  e.xecu- 
tive  press  release.  Without  the 
newspaper  and  related  media 
reporting  government  press  re¬ 
leases,  the  country  could  well  be 
in  ignorance  about  much  of  the 
operation  of  government. 

“Most  recently,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has 
held  that  minor  federal  officials 
who  are  the  autors  of  libelous 
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utterance  cannot  be  sued  for 
their  utterances  whatever  the 
damages  might  be  to  the  target 
of  their  attack.  Long,  therefore, 
had  a  priviledge  in  the  issuing 
of  his  press  release. 

“But  if  Long’s  privilege  is  not 
likewise  accorded  to  the  news¬ 
papers  whom  the  government 
asks  and  encourages  to  report 
his  words.  Long’s  privilege  be¬ 
comes  an  absurdity. 

“The  only  way  that  the  law 
can  give  any  vitality  and  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  policy  that  requires 
granting  Long  his  absolute  pri¬ 
vilege  is  to  accord  a  similar 
status  to  those  who  fairly  re¬ 
port  such  utterances.” 

«  *  « 

NO  LIBEL  IN  HEADLINE 

A  libel  suit  involving  a  mis¬ 
placed  headline  in  the  Platts¬ 
burgh  (N.  Y.)  Press-Republi¬ 
can  was  dismissed  in  Appellate 
Division  of  State  Supreme 
Court. 

Robert  Trudeau  had  appealed 
from  a  Supreme  Court  order 
that  had  dismissed  his  libel  ac¬ 
tion.  The  Appeals  court  upheld 
the  lower  court. 

Different  (Charge 

At  issue  was  a  headline,  “Man 
Arrested  for  Carrying  Mari¬ 
juana,”  over  a  story  reporting 
Trudeau’s  arrest  on  a  disorderly 
conduct  charge  stemming  from 
a  fight  in  the  Plattsburgh  Res¬ 
taurant. 

Trudeau  contended  the  head¬ 
line  defamed  him. 

In  its  unanimous  decision  the 
Appellate  Division  said  there 
was  nothing  in  the  headline 
naming  or  identifying  any  per¬ 
son  and  that  no  one  was  de¬ 


famed  when  the  headline  was 
read  alone. 

Reading  the  headline  and  the 
article  together,  “any  fair- 
minded  person  would  recognize 
the  situation  as  a  misplaced 
headline,”  the  court  said. 

• 

Bov  Loses  Claim 
For  Street  Injury 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  boy  working  under  the 
“Little  Merchant”  plan  cannot 
recover  for  injury  on  his  job 
under  the  state’s  workmen’s 
compensation  system,  it  has  been 
ruled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board. 

The  opinion  was  given  in  a 
case  involving  a  claim  by  Louis 
Cohen  against  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Louis,  who  also  sold  the  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Daily  News  before 
9  p.m.,  said  he  handled  only  the 
Inquirer  after  that  hour.  He 
was  struck  by  a  trolley  car  while 
crossing  the  street  at  a  comer 
where  he  was  stationed  after 
the  9  p.m.  time. 

The  board  pointed  out  that 
the  Inquirer  had  no  objection  to 
him  selling  any  other  papers  or 
magazines;  that  he  was  “en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
newspapers”  and  “the  Inquirer 
had  no  right  of  interference.” 

It  cited  a  similar  case  where 
the  state  Superior  Court  held 
that  even  a  boy  who  bought 
papers  from  a  publisher’s  dis¬ 
trict  manager  and  resold  them 
at  a  profit  was  not  an  employee 
of  the  publisher  so  as  to  render 
the  publisher  liable  for  com¬ 
pensation  in  an  accident. 

In  the  Philadelphia  case  the 
Board  said  “we  have  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  find  the  claimant 
an  independent  contractor”  and 
disallow  the  claim.  It  upheld  an 
earlier  referee’s  decision  in  the 
same  case. 

• 

Reporter  Wins 
Reinstatement 

Vancxiuver,  B.C. 

An  arbitration  board  has 
ruled  that  the  Sun  must  rein¬ 
state  Douglas  Collins,  a  report¬ 
er,  who  was  dismissed  four 
months  ago  in  a  dispute  with 
management  over  TV  and  radio 
appearances. 

The  board  directed  that  Mr. 
Collins  be  paid  loss  of  earnings, 
if  any.  The  board  said  it  could 
find  no  precedent  for  dismissal 
of  an  employee  during  the 
course  of  g^rievance  procedure. 

The  board  did  not  go  into  an 
interpretation  of  a  clause  in  the 
agreement  between  the  guild 
and  the  company  governing  out¬ 
side  activities  by  employees. 


Trustees  Settle 


For  $90,000 


Erik,  p,. 

Bankruptcy  trustees  of  the 
Post  Publishing  Co.,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  defunct  Boston 
Post,  and  the  North  Penn  Gu 
Co.  of  Port  Allegany, 
reached  a  $90,000  compromiM 
settlement  June  15  in  a  $1,217,- 
485  civil  suit. 

The  trustees  filed  the  suit 
against  North  Penn,  claiming 
that  nearly  $1,250,000  had  been 
transferred  in  1955  from  the  I 
publishing  firm  to  North  Penn  | 
in  an  attempt  to  defraud  cred¬ 
itors  of  the  Post.  r 

The  agreement  came  after  two 
days  of  a  non-jury  trial  before  j 
U.  S.  District  Judge  Joseph  P.  ) 
Willson.  The  defense  did  not  t 
call  any  witnesses.  I 

The  suit  said  John  Fox,  form-  I 
er  owner  of  the  publishing  firm, 
owned  92%  of  North  Penn’s 
capital  stock  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer. 

Boston  Attorney  Francis  Ul- 
man,  representing  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  trustees,  said  there  are 
about  eight  million  dollars  in 
claims  against  the  publishing 
firm. 

Mr.  Fox  was  president  of  the 
Boston  Post  before  it  ceased 
publication.  He  also  at  one  time 
was  assistant  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  North  Penn  Gas  Co. 

• 

Stories  Cause  Mistrial; 
Case  Is  Settled 

Watervili£,  Me. 

A  Maine  Superior  Court  jus¬ 
tice  recently  declared  a  mistrial 
in  a  $60,000  malpractice  suit 
brought  against  a  physician  be¬ 
cause  of  statements  printed  in 
the  Kennebec  Journal  (Augus¬ 
ta)  and  Watennlle  Morning 
Sentinel. 

“As  sometimes  happens  when 
a  newspaper  carries  a  case,” 
Justice  Harold  C.  Marden  told 
the  jury,  “facts  were  reported 
that  did  not  come  into  the  case.” 
He  said  a  deposition  in  the  case 
(typed  interview  of  a  witness 
recorded  in  the  presence  of  both 
attorneys  and  a  notary  public) 
involved  testimony  of  a  surgeon 
who  was  not  present  at  the 
hearing. 

Immediately  afterward,  how¬ 
ever,  a  settlement  was  reached 
between  the  parties. 

• 

All  About  Maine 

Portland,  Me. 

The  35th  annual  State  of 
Maine  Edition,  published  JnIJ 
2  by  the  Portland  Evening  Et- 
press  and  Press  Herald,  con¬ 
tained  152  pagfes. 
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CLASSIFIED  clink: 

Local  Study  in  Step 
With  Home  Buyers 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


A  note  to  this  department 
from  Mel  Parsons,  CAM,  Apple- 
ton  (Wis.)  Poat-Crescent,  con¬ 
firms  the  research  that  went 
into  the  joint  ANCAM-Bureau 
of  Advertising  presentation, 
“People  On  the  Move.”  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  makes  the  point  that  the 
study,  based  on  a  survey  of 
1,000  recent  home  buyers  in  10 
cities,  showed  that  73%  of  them 
consulted  classified  advertising 
when  making  their  home  pur¬ 
chase,  and  his  own  study,  made 
several  months  earlier  among 
all  the  recent  home  buyers  in 
Appleton,  revealed  exactly  the 
same  figure! 

This  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
test  to  which  research  can  be 
put  and  is  a  sound  commentary 
on  the  validity  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions. 

The  Appleton  study  has  been 
published  in  an  attractive  bro¬ 
chure  which  is  being  used  to 
sell  furniture  and  appliance 
dealers  into  classified.  It  also 
revealed  that  89%  of  these  home 
buyers  consulted  the  classified 
section  of  the  Post-Crescent 
every  night  for  an  average  of 
156  days  before  buying  their 
home.  70%  bought  some  item 
of  new  furniture  for  their  new 
home.  52%  bought  appliances. 


Say  what  you  mean  with  the 
best  -  selling  guide  to  clear, 
concise  writing. 


THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  STYLE 

by  Wm.  Strunk,  Jr., 
andE.  B.  White 

Your  bookseller  has  it.  $2.50 

eA4a4>tn€Uaft 


It  concludes,  naturally,  that 
classified  is  a  logical  market 
place  for  furniture  and  appli¬ 
ance  dealers  to  offer  their  wares. 
*  *  * 

Service  for  Newcomers 

Bob  Kozek,  CAM,  Los  Angelea 
( Calif. )  Mirror  -  Newa,  also 
makes  a  bid  for  advertisers  who 
have  things  to  sell  to  recent 
home  purchasers.  He  calls  it 
the  “Service  for  Newcomers.” 
Here’s  how  he  describes  it  in  a 
note  to  advertisers  and  pros¬ 
pects  : 

“Southern  California’s  great¬ 
est  asset  is  probably  its  con¬ 
tinuing  growth.  More  than  1,- 
000  newcomers  settle  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  every  week,  and 
these  people  are  important  to 
reach  because  they  have  imme¬ 
diate  buying  needs:  They  need 
jobs,  homes,  funiture,  often 
automobiles,  and  many  other 
necessities.  To  help  these  new 
residents  find  the  things  they 
need,  the  Mirror-News  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  free  service  for  new¬ 
comers  in  its  classified  section. 
Coupons  offering  free  area 
guide  maps,  business  opportuni¬ 
ty  information,  school  and  shop¬ 
ping  center  locations,  and  job 
resume  forms  are  published  in 
the  classified  section  every  day, 
and  requests  for  this  material 
are  tremendous. 

“By  designing  this  Free  New¬ 
comer  Service,  the  Mirror-News 
makes  an  all-important  first  im¬ 
pression  on  a  new  audience, 
and  maintains  result-producing 
readership  of  your  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

“How  do  most  newspapers 
differentiate  between  classified 

ROP  color 

builds  readership 

Editorial  feature  and  ad  pages 
offered  to  newspaper  editors  and 
advertising  executives  without 
subscription  fees  or  fixed  charges. 
High  quality  Sta-Hi  direct-cast¬ 
ing  Colormats  supplied  with  sub¬ 
jects  positioned  to  any  desired 
page  layout.  You  retain  full  con- 
tr  )l  of  your  black  page,  since 
Sta-Hi  Colomats  do  not  require 
black  ink.  Colormats  simple  to 
order,  used  by  more  than  250 
newspapers  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Free  brochure  available  on  letter¬ 
head  request. 

STA-HI  COLOR  SERVICE,  INC. 

1000  South  Pomona  Ave. 

Fullerton,  California 

16  East  52nd  St.  N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 


and  local  display  advertisers?” 
“Should  classified  contract  ad¬ 
vertisers  be  required  to  include 
their  names  in  their  ads?”  “How 
does  one  handle  an  earlier  press 
time  for  Sunday’s  paper?” 

The  above  are  some  of  the 
questions  propounded  to 
ANCAM’s  unsung,  but  hard¬ 
working  Board  of  Advisors  last 
year,  whose  function  is  to  an¬ 
swer  queries  from  CAMs  cover¬ 
ing  any  phase  of  classified.  The 
answers  are  sent  directly  to  the 
inquiring  CAM  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Board  after 
polling  the  members.  Questions 
of  general  interest  are  answered 
in  “ANCAM  Exchanges,”  offi¬ 
cial  publication  of  ANCAM.  The 
following  have  just  been  named 
to  the  Board  of  Advisors  by 
ANCAM  President  Mack  T. 
Christian : 

Harold  Ward,  chairman, 
Timea-Union  &  Journal,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla. 

Kenneth  E.  Harrington,  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Harry  Outhet,  Globe  &  Mail, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Eldred  R.  Garter,  Constitu¬ 
tion  &  Journal,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  A.  Good,  Journal  Ga¬ 
zette,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Be"s  M.  Baglin,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Newa,  Denver,  Colo. 

Stan  Finsness,  Journal  Bidle- 
tin.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ransom  Lake,  Times  Herald, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

William  H.  Pickett,  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco. 

Merroll  F.  Self,  Herald,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla. 

Anthony  T.  Powderly,  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Margraret  R.  Cadwell,  Newa- 
Joumal,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

W.  Wayne  Moores,  Obaerver- 
Newa,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Har  Henry,  Mercury  Newa, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Ruth  S.  Welling,  Netva,  Sid¬ 
ney,  Ohio. 

Questions  should  be  directed 
to  the  Chairman. 

Another  function  of  the  Board 
is  to  keep  track  of  the  number 
of  years  members  have  served 
in  classified  in  order  to  qualify 
for  ANCAM’s  Quarter  Century 
Award.  Certificates  denoting  25 
years  of  service  were  given  to 
the  following  at  the  recent 
ANCAM  Convention: 

Leonard  J.  Bentz,  Daily  Re¬ 
port-Record,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Verne  T.  Coxen,  Advocate, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Kenneth  R.  Boughton,  Prog- 
reaa-Bidletin,  Pomona,  Calif. 

Edward  D.  Finan,  Timea- 
Newa  &  Sunday  Times,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md. 

Dwight  McCreight,  N  ew  s- 
Herald,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Harold  D.  Messner,  Newa- 
Diapatch,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Margaret  J.  Wiggs,  Tribune- 

BDITOR  ac  1 


Star,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Har  Henry,  Mercury-Nevt 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

*  o  * 

PERSONAL  NO'IES 

WiLLMAR  Buesgen,  classified 
advertising  manager,  Dubitk 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  Ni  wa-Trib- 
une  —  to  national  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  John  W. 
Giesen,  now  regional  field  man¬ 
ager,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

• 

Cuban  Paper  Plans 
Edition  in  Exile 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  exiled  editor-publisher  of 
a  Havana  newspaper  announced 
he  will  resume  publication  on  a 
weekly  basis  in  Miami,  hoping 
to  get  some  of  the  papers  to 
Cuba  one  way  or  another. 

Announcement  of  publicatim 
of  an  exile  edition  of  Avanet 
by  Jorge  Zayas  is  almost  cer 
tain  to  be  followed  by  resump¬ 
tion  in  exile  of  two  other  Cuban 
papers,  Diario  de  la  Aforina 
and  Prenaa  Libre. 

Mr.  Zayas  and  editors  of  the 
other  papers,  all  seized  by  Cuban 
dictator  Fidel  Castro  when  they 
refused  to  abandon  criticism  of 
the  revolutionary  government, 
had  promised  exile  editions.  Mr. 
Zayas,  whose  paper  was  seized 
in  January,  said  a  commercial 
printing  company  in  Miami 
would  publish  the  paper  under 
his  direction  and  with  a  staff  of 
six  men  who  also  fled  from 
Havana.  His  first  press  run  will 
be  about  5,000  copies,  he  said. 
“This  will  be  a  legitimate  paper 
and  not  a  propaganda  organ," 
Mr.  Zayas  said. 

School  Dedication 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Completely  renovated  Howell 
Hall  will  be  dedicated  Oct.  21 
as  the  home  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Journalism,  launching  a  year¬ 
long  observance  of  moving  into 
larger  quarters  with  new  equip¬ 
ment.  The  theme  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  will  be  “Responsibility," 
and  Dan  Norval  Neal  Luxon  has 
arranged  a  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  addresses  by  several  edi¬ 
tors. 


Teacher  Moves 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Jeff  Clark,  instructor  in  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  school 
of  journalism,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  journalism  faculty 
at  Bowling  Green  State  UniveF 
sity  in  Ohio.  He  will  teach  re¬ 
porting  and  editorial  courses. 
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SOMEDAY  you  may  wear  this  key  and  when  you 
do  the  initials  C.L.U.  will  appear  after  your 
name  in  print— on  your  business  card. 

It's  a  very  important  designation,  that  of  Char- 
tei  ed  Life  Underwriter,  and  you  earn  it  by  proving 
that  you  qualify  by  experience,  moral  character 
and  by  long  and  thorough  study  of  insurance  and 
its  many  allied  subjects. 

In  order  to  earn  your  key,  you  must  have  passed 
demanding  examinations  in  all  forms  of  life  and 
health  insurance  as  well  as  in  related  areas  of  law, 
taxation,  economics  and  finance. 

This  means  that  the  American  College  of  Life 
Underwriters  has  found  you  qualified  to  give  insur¬ 


ance  advice  and  service  precisely  shaped  to  your 
clients'  needs — to  solve  complex  problems  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  group  insurance. 

Each  year,  more  and  more  experienced  life  un¬ 
derwriters  study  for  the  C.L.U.  designation.  They 
do  it  because  they  are  proud  of  their  profession,  and 
want  to  bring  an  ever  higher  degree  of  competency 
and  skill  to  it. 


Metropolitan  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
A  MUTUAL  COMPANY 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Billy  Smith 

LOT^L  S  TOPS 

Local  news  is  tops  in  interest 
among  readers  of  the  West 
Orange  (N.  J.)  Chronicle  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  survey  con¬ 
ducted  through  questionnaires 
mailed  to  1,000  of  the  weekly’s 
more  than  4,000  subscribers. 

The  155  women  readers  and 
120  men  readers  who  returned 
the  questionnaires  put  local 
government  news  in  the  number 
one  spot  with  other  Page  One 
local  news  second.  In  third  place 
in  interest  were  The  Chronicle’s 
local  and  timely  editorials. 
School  board  news  and  police 
new’s  ranked  in  fourth  and  fifth 
places. 

After  that,  the  women  and 
men  readers  reported  wide  vari¬ 
ations  in  their  reading  interests. 
In  the  questionnaire’s  space  for 
comments  one  reader  summetl 
up  the  whole  thing  with  a  blunt 
comment  that  The  Chronicle  was 
“pretty  damned  good  as  it  is.” 

A  few  syndicated  features 
with  no  local  angles  were  low 
on  the  list.  They  included  such 
columns  as  “The  Counselor” 
which  offers  advice  on  family 
problems;  “For  And  About 
Teenagers”  and  “Broadway  And 
Hollywood.”  Exceptions  in  the 
non-local  features  were  the 
household  page  on  foods  and 
fashions  and  a  series  of  travel 
articles  written  by  Chronicle 
publisher,  Charles  Moreau. 

Women  made  65  separate  sug¬ 
gestions,  men  made  59  for  im¬ 
provement  of  the  paper,  or  for 
additional  features  they’d  like 
to  see  in  The  Chronicle.  Most  of 
these  requests  were  for  some 
feature  meeting  particular  per¬ 
sonal  interests.  The  Chronicle, 
reporting  on  the  sur\'ey,  said 
features  now  carried  in  the 
paper  and  rating  lowest  in  inter¬ 
est  will  likely  be  dropped. 

Suggestions  from  the  readers 


questioned  included  such  as  “im¬ 
prove  the  printing,”  and  “make 
the  paper  narrower.”  The 
Chronicle  is  8  columns,  11  ems 
each.  Some  readers  felt  that  the 
newspaper  fell  down  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  policing  of  the  town,  Pub¬ 
lisher  Moreau  reported. 

“Once  the  readers  went  be¬ 
yond  the  editorial  policies  of 
The  Chronicle,  they  created  a 
rocking  chair  of  too  much  of 
this  and  not  enough  of  that. 
The  two  extremes  cancelled 
out,”  the  paper  said  in  its  final 
report  to  its  readers  following 
the  sur\’ey. 

Even  the  paper’s  circulation 
came  under  the  I'eaders’  micro¬ 
scope,  the  report  said.  “Put 
paper  in  beauty  salons,  barber 
shops,  etc.,  so  customers  can 
read  it.” 

As  an  information  source. 
The  Chronicle  rated  high  among 
those  queried,  but  some  im¬ 
provements  were  suggested  such 
as  more  food  news,  hobby  news, 
schedule  of  doctors  available  on 
holidays  and  other  informative 
articles — enough  to  fill  an  alma¬ 
nac  “for  a  hectic  year.” 

♦  ♦ 

ALABAMA  SURVEY 

The  average  weekly  news 
paper  in  Alabama  consists  of 
10  pages,  55  percent  or  890 
inches  of  which  is  advertising, 
charges  85  cents  for  each  col¬ 
umn  inch  of  display  advertising; 
has  a  circulation  of  2,537;  prints 
on  a  page  consisting  of  seven 
12  pica  columns,  20  inches  deep, 
and  does  not  accept  beer,  wine 
or  liquor  advertisements. 

These  are  some  of  the  more 
pertinent  facts  disclosed  by  a 
recent  surv'ey  of  100  Alabama 
weekly  newspapers  by  the  news¬ 
paper  promotion  class  taught  by 
Prof.  Kenneth  Bell  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama’s  journalism 
department. 

The  class  selected  100  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  of  the  Alabama 
Press  Association  for  its  sur¬ 
vey.  The  newspapers  selected 
were  all  copies  of  February  28, 
1960  issues. 

Eighty- three  percent  of  the 
papers  surveyed  were  printed 
by  the  letterpress  method. 

Of  the  890  columns  inches  de¬ 
voted  to  advertising,  622  inches 
were  devoted  to  display  adver¬ 
tising,  220  inches  to  grocery 
ads,  23  inches  to  classified;  15 
inches  to  legal  ads,  and  10  to 
house  ads. 

Display  advertising  rates 
varied  from  42  cents  to  $2.50 
per  column  inch,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  85  cents.  Without 
fail,  ads  were  placed  on  the 


page  in  a  double  pyramid  style 
makeup. 

The  majority  of  the  new’s- 
papers  used  a  full  width  banner, 
employing  “ears”  in  one  fonn 
or  another.  Roman  type  faces 
rated  highest  as  the  type  used 
in  banners  with  Old  English  or 
text  type  faces  a  close  second. 


WEEKLY  SALES 

Missisgippi  Weekly 
Changeg  Ownerghip 

Mt.  Ouve,  Miss. 

The  sale  of  the  Mt.  Oliver 
Tribune,  owned  and  edited  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Gladys  Watkins,  to 
Mrs.  Jimmy  Arrington,  of  Col¬ 
lins,  has  been  announced. 

Mrs.  Watkins,  editor  of  the 
weekly  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  R.  H.  Watkins  in  1964, 
is  retiring  from  newspaper  field. 

Jimmy  Goff,  Mrs.  Arrington’s 
son-in-law,  will  assume  complete 
charge  of  the  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  management. 
The  new  owner  also  publishes 
the  Collins  News-Commercial. 

*  *  « 

Bauer  Purchageg 
California  Weekly 

Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif. 

Edward  M.  Bauer  Jr.,  former 
general  manager,  Sunnyvale 
(Calif.)  Daily  Standard,  has 
purchased  the  Half  Moon  Bay 
Review,  a  62-year-old  weekly  in 
this  Coastal  community  20  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco. 

The  purchase  from  Albert 
Dunn,  whose  father,  George  E. 
Dunn,  published  the  Review  for 
40  years,  included  a  commercial 
printing  plant. 

* 

Chamberlain,  S.D. 

Earl  Rundle  has  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Chamberlain  Register 
to  E.  J.  Buckingham,  who  has 
managed  the  paper  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Mr.  Rundle,  former  New  Eng¬ 
land  publisher,  and  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  who  formerly  worked 
on  papers  in  Dickinson  and  New 
England,  purchased  the  South 
Dakota  paper  several  years  ago. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ligonier,  Pa. 

George  A.  Clark,  publisher 
of  the  Ligonier  Echo  since  1958, 
has  sold  the  newspaper  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Duval  of 
Parsippany,  N.  J.  The  sale  in¬ 
cludes  the  print  shop  and  Ligon¬ 
ier  Graphic  Arts,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Duncan,  Okla. 

Tom  Constabile,  a  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the 
Duncan  Banner,  has  purchased 
the  Duncan  Eagle  from  Willis 
F.  Allen. 
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OFFSETTING  THE  TREND 
—  The  Kulm  (N.  D.)  Messen¬ 
ger  recently  switched  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  offset,  becoming  the 
.second  paper  in  the  state  to  go 
to  cold  type.  The  other  is  the 
Belfield  News.  Nick  Novakovich, 
publisher  of  the  Messenger,  as¬ 
sured  his  readers  they  would 
enjoy  the  new  tabloid  size  and 
style  of  print.  The  engraving 
plant  owned  by  the  Messenger 
has  been  sold  and  Mr.  Novako¬ 
vich  states  pictures  can  now  be 
used  right  up  until  shortly  be¬ 
fore  press  time.  He  added  that 
ads  will  be  fewer  to  the  page 
and  therefore  better  seen  and 
read.  Color  will  be  provided  at 
slight  additional  cost.  A  Harris 
offset  press  is  in  use  for  print¬ 
ing  the  new  paper. 

*  * 

SHERMAN  COUNTY  AD- 
LIFT  —  A  Condon  (Ore.)  im¬ 
plement  dealer,  wanting  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  advertising  services  of 
the  .I/oro  (Ore.)  Sherman  Coun¬ 
ty  Journal  recently,  flew  an  ad 
over  on  Wednesday  and  dropped 
it  at  the  fairgrounds  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  next  day’s  issue.  .4 
small,  red  plane  came  down  to 
100  feet,  tossed  out  an  envelope, 
wagged  a  wing,  and  zoomed 
aw’ay. 

4c  4:  * 

QUICK  PICK-UP  —  The  MiU 
City  (Ore.)  Enterprise  recently 
moved  to  a  new  location  in  a 
24-hour  period  smoothly  and 
without  mishap.  The  new  shop 
near  the  post  office  gave  the  pa¬ 
per  some  badly-needed  extra 
room. 

4c  4c  « 

LAST  TAKE  —  The  Milton- 
Freewater  (Ore.)  Eagle-Times, 
founded  74  years  ago,  suspended 
operations  recently  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  to  subscribers: 
“Due  to  the  pending  foreclosure 
and  circumstances  beyond  our 
control,  this  newspaper  is  forced 
to  suspend  publication  at  this 
time.”  The  notice  was  headed 
“30-30-30-.” 

4(  4e  4c 

WEDNESDATA  —  The  AUx- 
ander  City  (Ala.)  Outlook,  after 
publishing  twice  a  week  for  15 
years,  will  now  publish  only  on 
Wednesday. 

«  * 

OCEAN-CROSSING  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  —  Beginning  in  July, 
Aufbau  (Reconstruction),  an 
American  weekly,  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  started  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Germany  on  its  date  of 
publication.  Aufbau,  printed  on 
Wednesday,  will  carry  a  Friday 
date  line  and  will  be  flown  to 
Frankfurt  in  time  for  distribu¬ 
tion  on  date  of  issue. 
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. . .  from  tape  to  type  in  a  twinkle  ! 

FEWER  LINECASTERS 
MORE  WORK ! 

New  RCA  Electro  Type  Setters  set  type 
faster  with  greater  accuracy 
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Linecasters  equipped  with  tape-operated  RCA  units  auto¬ 
matically  set  up  to  540  characters  per  minute,  permitting 
fewer  machines  to  do  more  work. 

This  remarkable  new  system  for  automating  the  linecasting 
operation  by-passes  the  entire  keyboard  assembly,  and  actu¬ 
ates  the  escapement  verges  directly  by  means  of  solenoids 
connected  to  each  verge  in  the  magazine  of  the  typesetter. 

Reliable  RCA  Electro  Type  Setters  eliminate  the  inaccu¬ 
racies  which  stem  from  failures  in  the  keyboard  mechanism 
and  provide  true  sequential  dropping  of  mats  from  the  mag¬ 
azines  at  high  speeds. 

The  RCA  equipment  can  be  installed  without  a  keyboard 
assembly  on  the  linecaster.  Or,  if  a  combined  automatic 
and  manual  operation  is  desired,  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  simple  switching  arrangement. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Writing  with  Camera 
Requires  Edueation 


By  Bob  Warner 

In  the  current  stage  of  the 
history  of  photojournalism,  very 
few  professionals  in  the  field 
can  agree  on  just  what  a  photo- 
journalist  is,  what  the  best  prac¬ 
tices  of  photojournalism  are  or 
what  the  field  will  look  like  even 
in  the  immediate  future. 

There  are  two  facts,  however, 
about  which  photographers  are 
certain.  The  first  is  that  photo- 
journalists  have  always  been 
low  men  on  the  totem  pole  of 
the  communications  field.  And 
the  second  is  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  remain  in  this  position 
much  longer. 

They  know  that  great  gains 
have  already  been  made  in  edu¬ 
cating  photographers  themselves 
to  the  need  for  higher  standards 
of  thought  and  craftsmanship  in 
their  work  and  in  convincing 
other  groups  of  people  in  the 
communications  field  that  there 
is  more  involved  in  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  craft  than  merely 
pressing  a  shutter  button. 

Looking  Ahead 


people  who  are  active  in  this 
movement  and  came  away  with 
the  impression  we  had  listened 
to  pioneers  of  a  new  world  to 
come  in  photojournalism.  Like 
most  pioneers  they  have  only 
the  foggiest  notion  of  where 
they  are  heading.  But  this,  of 
course,  is  what  makes  them,  and 
their  work,  so  exciting. 

This  article  will  deal  with  the 
ideas  and  conversation  of-  three 
top  photojoumalists  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  In  subsequent  articles 
we  will  report  other  conversa- 


to  move  on  to  other  jobs  within 
the  framework  of  their  news 
operation.  But  I  maintain  that 
the  photographer  must  have  the 
same  background  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  any  reporter  and  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  recogpiize  that  one  is  a 
reporter  and  one  is  a  photogra¬ 
pher.  I  call  them  both  reporters 
and  both  newspapermen. 

Advancement  Elsewliere 

“But  since  we  do  not  have 
enough  of  such  qualified  people, 
there  is  no  room  within  the 
organization  of  small  news¬ 
papers  or  even  large  ones,  for  a 
photographer,  no  matter  how 
talented  as  a  photographer 
ONLY  he  is.  So  he  must  seek 
advancement  within  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  magazine  or  some 
specialized  publication. 

“In  the  future  I  don’t  think 
that  magazines  will  be  able  to 
attract  so  many  of  these  people 


fiedly  opposed  to  picture  pagct 
made  up  of  many  different  snb. 
jects  because  I  think  that  i# 
most  cases,  in  the  mfocosed 
placement  of  the  story,  you  art 
destroying  the  impact  of  both 
the  picture  and  the  text.’’ 

However,  appreciation  of  tht 
art  of  combining  word  and  pic- 
ture,  calls  for  talented  picture 
editors.  The  critical  dearth  of 
such  people  is  the  second  major 
area  of  concern  to  photojourmd- 
i.sts.  They  believe  management 
has  little  interest  in  acquiring 
qualified  picture  editors  and 
that  even  photographers  them¬ 
selves  do  not  have  a  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  for  this  vital  function. 

Better  Editing 

Clif  Edom,  director  of  photo¬ 
journalism  for  the  University 
of  Missouri’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  believes  that  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  picture  editing  will  be  one 


sam 


This  knowledge  has  served 
only  to  whet  the  appetites  of 
the  many  photographers  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the 
feverish  process  of  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  standards  of  photojour¬ 
nalism  and  who  are  searching 
for  effective,  educational  stand¬ 
ards  for  young  photographers 
to  come. 


Donald  Swenson 


Clif  Edom 


James  Godbold 


At  the  15th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  we  spoke  to 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

iMveatqiate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
aucceeeee  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  Invested 
In  Auetralla. 

To  kasp  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  la  Aastralia  read 
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tions  on  other  topics. 

Most  photojoumalists  know 
the  present  abilities  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  photographers  and  they 
believe  rising  standards  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  improve  both  their 
own  performance  and  their 
status. 

James  Godbold,  director  of 
photogp-aphy  at  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine  and  chairman 
of  the  NPPA’s  Education  and 
Technical  Committee,  is  a  good 
example  of  this  type  of  think¬ 
ing.  'The  39- year-old  Mississip- 
pian  has  a  background  in  both 
newspapers  and  magazines  in¬ 
cluding  eight  years  at  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  the 
last  four  as  director  of  pho¬ 
tography,  and  two  years  with 
his  present  organization. 

“A  photographer  on  most 
newspapers  is  a  man  who  does 
not  have  enough  formal  educa¬ 
tion,”  he  commented.  “He 
therefore  has  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  qualified  by  management 


because  I  think  that  tney  could 
be  city  editors,  news  editors, 
picture  editors,  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  even  publishers.  And 
that  is  what  we  look  for  in  a 
very  long,  long  range.” 

The  photographer,  then,  is  too 
restricted  in  the  range  of  his 
talents.  Training  and  back¬ 
ground  of  photographers  must 
be  greatly  extended.  At  the 
same  time,  other  groups  must 
be  educated  to  recogpiize  the  full 
value  of  pictures  as  a  means 
of  communication. 

“We  believe  that  the  visual 
report  is  equally  but  not  more 
important  than  the  written  re¬ 
port,”  Mr.  Godbold  explained. 
“We  believe  that  the  two  must 
be  used  together;  that  one  com¬ 
plements  the  other;  that  in 
many  cases  a  picture  is  simply 
a  headline  and  the  body  and  in¬ 
formation  about  the  story  must 
be  contained  in  the  text.  How¬ 
ever,  you  cannot  divorce  one 
from  the  other.  I  am  unquali- 


of  the  major  keys  used  to  un¬ 
lock  .some  of  the  presently  un¬ 
used,  and  perhaps  even  un¬ 
known,  arts  of  photojournalism. 
The  NPPA  considers  Prof.  Edom 
one  of  its  most  invaluable  mem¬ 
bers.  He  is  one  of  the  few  links 
between  working  photographers 
and  the  students  who  will  one 
day  join  their  ranks. 

“Editors  and  publishers  do  not 
realize  the  need  for  trained  pic¬ 
ture  editors,”  Prof.  Edom  ob¬ 
served.  “Proof  of  this  is  the  way 
in  which  they  point  to  someone, 
anyone,  at  the  copy  desk  who 
has  absolutely  no  feeling  for 
pictures  and  make  him  the  pic¬ 
ture  editor. 

“Look  at  your  newspapers  in 
the  country.  How  many  truly 
good  photojournalism  news¬ 
papers  do  you  think  we  have? 
There  are  too  many  publishers 
who  aren’t  concerned  about 
what  appears  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  Anything  that  goes  on 
photographic  paper  is  allright 
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They’re  not  editing  pictures  in  general  and  photojournalism  to  hit  the  sort  of  people  who  ages  to  salvage  small  schools 
with  the  same  care  they  will  in  particular.  can't  get  time  off  to  attend  live,  around  the  country  has  become  a 


edit  a  news  story,  nor  for  the 
same  reason.” 


Mr  «?wenson  helieve^  that  short  courses.  They  might  be  fixation  with  some  people,  but 
many  of  these  lectures  are  par-  working  for  a  paper  that  has  a  it’s  still  important  to  the  pho- 


He  would  like  to  see  more  ticularly  suited  for  editors  and  s'nall  staff  and  cant  let  a  man  tographer  to  have  this  kond  of 
_ _ i, _ _  _ _ _ _ _  ao  for  two  or  three  days  to  education.  I  think  that  in  order 


photographers  eager  to  take  on  publishers. 

the  picture  editor’s  job  or  other  “When  newspaper  photogra- 
administrative  duties  in  the  phers  sit  home  and  play  these 
journalism  field  and  he  is  out-  recordings  we  hope  they  invite 
spoken  in  stating  his  belief  that  their  editors,”  Mr.  Swenson  said, 
picture  editors,  too,  are  photo-  “Most  of  these  tapies  will  do  an 
journalists.  editor  and  a  publisher  more  good 


go  for  two  or  three  days  to  education.  I  think  that  in  order 
drive  500  miles  for  a  short  to  do  a  job  well  as  a  photogra- 
course.  phic  reporter,  he  must  know 

“Through  the  audio-visual  people  and  the  only  way  to 
lecture  program  all  they  have  know  people  is  to  be  well- 


rtum  editois  toraVe  Dh^  to  do  is  write  a  letter,  get  the  grounded  in  the  basic  humani- 

•  are  photo-  Most  of  these  ta^s  will  do  ^  listing  of  lectures,  schedule  their  ties. 

jouma  sts.  fJ‘tor  and  a  publisher  more  good  1^.  “After  this,  in  order  to  have 

“In  Its  broadest  sense,  photo-  than  some  of  the  photographers.  ^  standard  tape-  a  tremendous  picture  or  visual 

journalism  is  anyone  who  parti-  “They’ll  receive  some  educa-  recorder.”  vocabulary,  I  maintain  a  person 

cipates  in  photocommunic^ions  tion  in  photojournalism  and  I  The  neophyte  photojournalist  must  have  a  very  large  language 

or  photo  reportage.  Prof.  Edom  think  editors  and  publishers  on  the  college  level,  however,  vocabulary.  Therefore  it  is  very 
explained.  To  me,  one  of  the  around  the  country  are  our  jg  another  story.  Working  pho-  important  for  a  photographer 
most  important  members  of  the  weakest  point.  We  ourselves  be-  tographers  today  see  these  to  study  English  in  a  consider- 
photojoumalism  team  is  the  Hgve  that  a  good  many  pho-  youngsters  as  the  hope  of  photo-  able  amount.  After  that,  I  would 
picture  editor.  A  good  picture  tographers  have  grown  and  have  journalism  tomorrow  and  they  like  to  see  a  great  deal  of  em- 
editor  can  do  a  lot  toward  mak-  educated  themselves  and  have  visualize  a  much  more  concen-  phasis  placed  on  history.  The 
mg  a  successful  photographer  advanced  to  the  point  where  our  trated  and  comprehensive  edu-  history  of  one  convention,  for 
and  by  the  same  token  a  good  problem  now  is  to  educate  some  cation  for  them.  instance,  tells  you  how  to  pre¬ 
photographer  can  do  a  lot  to  of  our  own  editors  and  pub-  ..j  ^ot  like  to  see  tech-  Pare  to  photograph  the  coming 

make  a  good  picture  editor.  hshers  into  the  appreciation  of  ability  or  talent  disquali-  convention.  But  that’s  only  his- 

“When  we  look  at  a  picture  using  pictures  and  using  them  as  the  mark  of  a  good  tory  of  four  years.  TTie  pho- 

page,  for  example,  or  pictures  right.  photojoumalist,”  Mr.  Godbold  tographer  will  have  to  go  back 

in  any  form  used  as  communica-  “Our  primary  purpose  in  the  said.  “However,  I  do  not  think  deep  into  the  history  of  peoples 

tions,  its  the  effectiveness,  the  audio-visual  library  is  to  service  that  the  answer  to  a  photogra-  nations  to  properly  cover 

way  in  which  that  picture  or  the  newspapers  themselves,  the  phic  education  lies  in  the  voca-  his  assignments.” 

picture  series  or  picture  strip  photographers,  editors  and  pub-  tional  school.  I  believe  that  a  c-  i-  u 


is  presented,  which  makes  for  fisherS  from’  small  weekly  tremendour' knowledge^  oTthe  More  English 

ito  value.  How  it  is  to  be  dis-  papers  to  the  largest  new.s-  humanities  is  as  important  to  Prof.  Edom  also  stressed 
played,  how  it  will  be  popped,  papers.  If  they  want  to  try  to  the  photographer  as  it  is  to  any  study  of  English, 
how  it  IS  to  be  presented,  is  in  educate  their  staff,  put  some  en-  reporter  on  newspapers  or  “I  don’t  care  whether  a  pho- 
a  large  measure  in  the  hands  H^htenment  in  their  heads  and  magazines.  Maybe  the  words  tographereverwritesforapub- 
of  the  picture  editor  and  I  think  give  them  fresh,  new  ideas  on  a  liberal  arts  have  been  beat  to  lication  or  not,  but  I  do  care 
t»  IS  a  very  important  part  of  pjood  educational  level,  we  have  death  recently  and  the  pilgrim-  {Continued  on  page  48) 


stressed 


the  photojournalism  team. 

“But  even  yet,  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country  are 
not  training  many  picture 


the  tapes  to  do  it. 

New  Ideas 

“We’ve  got  to  come  up  with 


editors.  When  an  editor  or  pub-  new  ideas.  I  think  we’re  staying 
lisher  wants  a  picture  editor  too  much  with  the  old  stereo- 
he  points  to  somebody  on  the  typed  picture  of  two  people  and 
(»py  desk  and  says,  ‘You’re  a  piece  of  paper  or  two  men 
it!  But  give  an  editor  the  task  chasing  bandits.  We’ve  got  to 
of  going  out  and  selecting  a  pet  a  lot  more  life  into  things, 
young  man  to  take  over  the  After  all,  we’re  trying  to  get 
^ture  editor's  function  and  he  readers  to  look  and  SEE.  I  know 
has  a  hell  of  a  time  doing  it.  one  thing:  'The  American  people 
They’re  just  not  available.”  aren’t  readers  anymore,  they’re 

Recordings  .4re  Helpful  lookers. 

The  main  crisis  in  photo- 
Donald  Swenson,  chief  pho-  journalism  today,  then,  is  the 
tographer  for  the  Rochester  need  for  more  and  better-edu- 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,  and  newly  cated  photographers  and  picture 
elected  president  of  the  NPPA,  editors  who  can  provide  leader- 
has  come  to  similar  conclusions  ship  in  new  directions  in  the 
through  his  work  as  chairman  But  how  will  we  get  them  ? 

of  the  association’s  audio-visual  What  kind  of  standards  or  cur- 
library.  The  library  maintains  a  riculum  must  be  created  and  on 
collection  of  tape-recorded  lec-  what  levels? 
tures,  often  accompanied  by  Mr.  Swenson  points  to  at  least 
slides,  which  the  NPPA  mails  one  direction  that  can  be  taken 
out  to  photojournalists  all  over  for  working  photojournalists 
t  e  world.  The  recordings  are  ^ho  cannot  spare  the  time  for 
jn  e  from  live  NPPA  short  education  on  the  formal  college 

or  university  level.  It  is  the  sort 
Mve  been  given  over  the  years  ,  .,  vtotia  u  u 

by  some  well-known  people  in  P^ogmm  the  NPPA  has  been 
the  photojournalism  field.  The  ‘arrymg  out  m  their  mailed, 
NPPA  makes  these  courses  audio-visual  lectures, 
available,  without  charge,  to  “Our  primary  purpose  is  to 
photojournalists  and  amateur  reach  the  photojournalist,  the 
photographers  alike,  to  members  man  out  on  the  small  town 
^d  nonmembers  of  the  NPPA,  paper  and  the  medium-sized 
to  any  group  or  individual  who  paper  and  the  larger  papers,” 
has  an  interest  in  photography  Mr.  Sivenson  related.  “We  want 
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whether  he’s  capable  of  writ-  through  the  newspaper  route.  I 
ing,”  the  professor  said.  “I  want  think  he  has  to.  I  don’t  think 
to  see  a  photographer  intelligent  he  goes  into  the  magazine  field 
enough  to  be  able  to  do  both.  directly.  He  gets  there  eventu- 
“I  don’t  like  the  idea,  and  ally.  But  I  firmly  believe  that 
never  did,  that  the  reporter  goes  the  student  needs  the  academic 
out  and  he’s  the  brains  and  the  background  and  the  newspaper 
photographer  just  comes  along  discipline  before  he’s  ready  for 
and  clicks  the  shutter.  The  ‘this-  magazines. 

is-my-photographer’  sort  of  “I  think  the  student  should 
thing  is  for  the  birds.  Because  I  be  disciplined  and  the  l)est  way 
know  that  our  photographers  I  know  for  him  to  become  so  is 
(Prof.  Edom’s  students)  are  on  a  newspaper  assignment  or  a 
good  newspaper  people.  They  newspaper  beat  .  .  .  There  he 
know  as  much  as  a  reporter  has  to  think  faster.  On  a  news- 
does.  The  only  difference  is  paper  he  can  generally  take  only 
they’re  writing  with  a  camera,  a  few  shots  to  get  his  story. 

But  if  they  have  to,  they  are  On  a  magazine  he  can  make 
certainly  capable  of  writing  cap-  dozens  of  shots  or  fire  a  roll  or 
tions  and  even  doing  a  story.”  30  rolls.  On  a  newspaper  he  has 
Prof.  Edom  sees  the  photo-  to  become  confident,  he  has  to 
journalist  of  the  future  as  need-  learn  how  to  conduct  himself 
ing  a  sound  background  in  the  and  he  has  to  really  learn  how 
liberal  arts.  However,  while  he  to  think  standing  on  his  own  background 
is  soaking  up  the  humanities  the  f®«t  under  adverse  circum-  Hbeial  arts 
student  should  at  the  same  time  stances.  I  think  it’s  the  finest  emphasize 
“learn  everything  he  can  about  kind  of  discipline.”  more  than  b 

mechanics  and  techniques  of  »•  .  After  Engli 

photography  by  constantly  ***^  h 

shooting  pictures.  As  he  prog-  Combining  these  outlines  and  budding  ph( 
resses  in  his  ability  to  handle  ideas,  we  get  the  following  pic-  of  m 

a  camera  the  student  should  ture  of  a  how  a  professor  of 
start  thinking  about  cultivating  photojournalism,  the  director  of  ®fody  the  s 
his  own  interests  and  reflecting  photography  for  a  magazine  and  pro 


TRAILING  A  STORY — DPI  photographer  Frank  Wurzal  keeps  kit  de- 
tance  behind  Dr.  Barbara  Moore  as  the  British  pedestrian  finishes  kir 
cross-country  hike  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 


1  PRESCRIBE  LESS  WORRYING 
OVER  THE  IMPOSSIBLES  AND 
MWe  HgLAXATION  WITH/^ 

Editor  &  Publisher  f 


maintain  his  knowledge  of  cur-  News-Post,  Venice  Evening 
rent  events,  changes  and  tech-  Vanguard  and  Alhambra  Post- 
niques  in  the  photojournalism  Advocate. 
field  through  the  use  of  lectures  In  Illinois,  the  statement  was 
on  a  professional  level  offered  published  in  the  Springfield 
by  an  organization  such  as  the  State  Journal,  Aurora  Beacon- 
NPPA.  News,  Joliet  Herald-News,  and 

“In  the  long,  long  range,”  as  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News. 

Mr.  Godbold  points  out,  he  may  No  recommendation  was  made 
be  pursuing  a  course  of  study  to  th®  Republican  convention  by 
and  training  of  such  variety  and  th®  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune, 
depth  that  in  addition  to  being  an  independent  newspaj^r,  nor 
a  photographer  he  could  one  day  fli®  Illinois  State  Register,  a 
qualify  as  a  city  editor,  picture  Democratic  new’spaper. 
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Poised  for  take-off  is  a  member  of  the  “Starflights,”  U.S. 
Navy  Pensacola  Air  Base  rebound  tumbling  team.  He 
competed  recently  in  the  National  AAU  Finals  in  rebound 
tumbling  (the  sport’s  official  name)  held  recently  at  West 
Point.  The  equipment  he  bounced  on  is  a  Trampoline,® 
because  it  was  made  by  the  Nissen  Trampoline  Company 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Other  manufacturers  call  their 
rebound  tumbling  equipment  “Bounce-a-leen,”  “Tumba- 
leen,”  “Bouncers,”  etc.  But  only  the  Nissen  Company  has 
a  registered  trademark  covering  the  name  “Trampoline.” 

When  George  Nissen  made  the  first  modern-day  rebound 
tumbling  equipment  in  his  garage  25  years  ago,  he  trav¬ 
elled  half  a  million  miles  around  the  country  popularizing 
the  sport  and  the  name  “Trampoline.” 

These  days  editors  are  receiving  many  stories  and  pictures 
about  the  world-wide  boom  in  bouncing.  Whether  you 


refer  to  AAU,  NCAA  or  other  competitions,  outdoor 
tumbling  centers,  school  programs  or  backyard  family 
recreation,  you  can  properly  say  that  people  are  enjoying 
rebound  tumbling  on  rebound  tumbling  equipment  called 
“nets”  or  “beds.” 

Our  appreciation  to  the  many  editors  who  used  these 
terms  properly  in  recent  stories,  including:  United  Press 
International,  The  New  York  Times,  Look,  Glamour, 
Newsweek,  Stars  and  Stripes.  For  further  information, 
please  write: 

Nissen  Trampoline* Company 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Mfrs.  of  Official  NCAA  and  AAU 
Rebound  Tumbling  Equipment 

■^Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  for 

Nissen  Rebound  Tumbling  Equipment 
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Religious  News 
Service  Honored 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Religious  News  Ser\Mce  has 
been  awarded  a  $50,000  grant 
by  the  Roger  Williams  Straus 
Memorial  Foundation  for  the 
improvement  of  inter-religious 
communications  and  has  begun 
an  expansion  program. 

RNS  recently  was  presented 
a  Special  Citation  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Religious  Publicity  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  award  was  “in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  faithful  ser\’ice  and 
highly  commendable  steward¬ 
ship  in  the  disseminating  of 
news  of  religions  throughout 
the  world,”  and  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  service  rendered  to  organ¬ 
ized  religion  through  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  impartial  journalism,  and 
as  a  testimonial  to  its  continued 
efforts  in  behalf  of  all  faiths 
to  advance  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  nation.” 

The  NRPC  represents  450 
men  and  women  engaged  in  re¬ 
ligious  publicity,  journalism, 
public  relations  and  literature 
production. 

Editor:  Miss  Block 

Miss  Lillian  R.  Block,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  RNS,  was  se¬ 
lected  to  speak  for  religious 
journalism  last  year  when  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversarj'. 

“Newspapermen  are  agreed 
that  the  interreligious  dialog^ue 
has  become  indispensable  in  the 
pluralistic  society  in  which  we 
live,”  said  Miss  Block  in  an  in¬ 
terview.  “RNS  is  the  only  news 
agency  devoted  to  reporting  ob¬ 
jectively  developments  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  groups  and  keeping  them 
informed  about  one  another. 
Hence  it  is  a  major  force  in 
the  dialogue  movement. 

“Our  750  clients,  including 
some  of  the  country’s  leading 
dailies,  attest  to  the  reliability 
and  authoritativeness  of  the 
service,”  she  continued. 

Miss  Block  pridefully  re¬ 
counted  how  RNS  recently 
scooped  secular  newspapers  and 
news  agencies  on  a  major  na¬ 
tional  story  which  had  political 
as  well  as  religious  significance. 

Nixon  Story 

The  Associated  Church  Press 
was  holding  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  and  Vice 
President  Nixon  was  scheduled 
to  drop  in  on  the  editors  just 


to  greet  them.  It  seemed  unlike¬ 
ly  that  250  editors  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  press  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  routine  pat  on  the  head 
from  the  leading  contender  for 
the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination.  The  RNS  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  was  in¬ 
structed  to  stand  by  with  a 
photographer.  The  editors  pep¬ 
pered  Mr.  Nixon  with  questions 
for  a  full  hour. 

“The  only  daily  newsman 
there  to  get  the  story  —  the 
first  statement  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  had  made  on  his  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  issue  of  birth  con¬ 
trol  and  foreign  aid  —  was  the 
RNS  man,”  said  Miss  Block. 
“This  is  the  kind  of  break  a 
newspaperman  lives  for!  With¬ 
in  an  hour  the  story  was  tele- 
typed  to  New  York  and  sent 
out  to  clients.  The  \ew  York 
Thnes,  recognizing  the  story’s 
significance,  played  it  up  on  the 
front  page  under  this  headline: 
‘Nixon  Would  Aid  Nations  Ask¬ 
ing  Birth-Control  Data.’  Under 
it  was  a  two-column  credit  line, 
‘By  Religious  News  Service.’ 

“The  day  after  the  RNS  story 
appeared,  Mr.  Nixon’s  office  was 
deluged  with  correspondents 
from  ev’erywhere,”  she  added. 
“Was  the  RNS  story,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
a  correct  statement  of  the  Vice 
President’s  position?  Replied 
Mr.  Nixon  for  the  record:  ‘The 
Religious  News  Ser\’ice  story 
was  absolutely  accurate  and  a 
fine  example  of  alert  journal¬ 
ism.’  ” 

Another  .4ward 

Incidentally,  a  special  award 
of  merit  to  Religious  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  “in  appreciation  of  consist¬ 
ent  emphasis  on  our  national  re¬ 
ligious  heritage”  was  announced 
in  Washington  last  month  by 
Religious  Heritage  of  America, 
Inc.,  an  intercreedal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  churchmen. 
The  news  agency  was  hailed 
for  “fairness  and  accuracy”  and 
for  “employing  first  class  re¬ 
porting  talent  on  the  daily 
round  of  events”  that  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  religious  groups  and 
the  general  public. 

Religious  News  Service,  which 
now  has  headquarters  at  43  W. 
57th  St.,  New  York,  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1933  as  an  affiliated 
but  independently  -  managed 
agency  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews. 


Lillian  R.  Block  res 

Its  750  clients  are  about  100 
daily  newspapers  and  news  , 
magazines,  360  religious  publi- 
cations,  more  than  200  radio 
stations,  a  dozen  TV  stations,  , 
and  about  85  major  religious  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  is  generally 
known  as  the  world’s  only  in-  .. 
terreligious  news  agency. 

950  (knrespondents 

ne 

The  service  has  450  domestic  on 
news  correspondents,  150  for-  ^a 
eign  news  correspondents  and  yg 
about  350  photo  correspondents 
in  this  country  and  abroad  —  pa 
a  total  of  950  correspondents. 

The  photo  service,  much 
newer  than  the  news  service,  al¬ 
ready  has  built  up  one  of  the  ^ni 
largest  files  of  pictures  on  re- 
ligious  subjects  in  the  world.  jy 

The  world  news  and  photo  ^j., 
service  operates  on  an  annual 
budget  of  approximately  $200,-  gy 
000.  With  the  exception  of  a 
modest  NCCJ  subsidy  of  $25,-  pg 
000,  RNS  sustains  itself  on 
clients’  fees.  aa 

“We  place  a  premium  upon 
accuracy  and  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing  religious  news  stories,”  said 
Miss  Block.  “Without  sacrific¬ 
ing  news  values,  we  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  religious  news 
need  not  be  ‘explosive’  if  facts 
are  presented  with  care,  and 
that  it  can  vie  in  interest  with 
any  other  kind  of  news,  if  it 
is  written  with  imagination  and 
skill  in  the  best  journalistic 
style. 

Hope  in  Atom  Age 

“We  continue  to  tell  the  story 
of  how  men  of  religion  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  combat  with  a  spirit  of 
hope  and  courage  the  defeatism 
and  pessimism  of  those  whose 
minds  are  beset  by  fears  of 
atomic  mass  annihilation,”  she 
added.  “Day  by  day,  RNS  re¬ 
ports  on  the  battle  for  the  minds 
and  souls  of  men  in  the  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  democracy 
and  Communism.” 

Various  features  supplement 
the  regular  daily  domestic  and 
foreign  news  bulletins,  reaching 
as  high  as  60  a  day.  They  in- 

EDITOR  at  PU 


elude  “The  Week  in  Keligion^'  - 
which  deals  with  outstandini 
religious  trends,  and  “Religiog 
in  Review,”  a  report  of  tht 
week’s  religious  development! 
used  primarily  by  medium  and 
smaller  papers  not  equipped  to 
handle  the  full  service.  The 
agency  also  produces  a  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoon,  “Religious  Re- 
markables,”  and  weekly  radio 
and  TV  programs  entitled  “The 
Religious  News  Reporter.” 

Editors  have  told  RNS  that 
one  of  its  most  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  is  its  thorough  cov¬ 
erage  of  legislative  develop¬ 
ments  affecting  religious  group*. 
The  ser\’ice  has  a  trained  cor¬ 
respondent  in  each  state  capi¬ 
tal  who  watches  for  bills  of  le- 
ligious  interest. 

Willmar  L.  Thorkelson,  reli¬ 
gion  editor,  .Mmneapolw  (Minn.) 
Star,  wrote: 

“I  don’t  see  how  any  news¬ 
paper  religion  editor  can  get 
along  without  the  reports  of  Re¬ 
ligious  News  Service.  Time  and 
again,  religious  leaders  have 
criticized  newspaper  religious 
news  sections  for  their  (“mphasis 
on  local  news  to  the  neglect  of 
national  and  international  de¬ 
velopments  in  religion.  RNS 
makes  it  possible  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  do  something  about 
this  imbalance.” 

V  *  V 

— S.  George  Little,  president 
and  executive  editor.  General 
Features  Corporation,  retnns 
July  29  from  a  39,000-mile  trip 
around  the  world.  Incidentally, 
H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  who  writes  a 
Sunday  column  for  that  syndi¬ 
cate,  was/will  be  on  a  special 
panel  for  the  \ew  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  at  the  tw* 
national  political  conventiona 


Bradley  Kelly,  vicepresident  d 
King  Features  Syndicate,  and  Mrs. 
Kelly  at  International  Airport,  Nw 
York,  prior  to  boarding  an  Ind 
International  Airliner  for  Cop^ 
hagen.  They  will  have  a  reuniw 
with  Jimmy  Hatio  and  his  fan^ 
in  Stockholm,  where  Bjarne  Stew- 
vik.  King  agent,  will  stag*  • 
"They'll  Do  It  Every  Time"  p«h 
for  the  visiting  King  firemen.  Mr. 
Kelly  will  go  to  Moscow  to  gatlw 
material  for  a  story  on  the  pep* 
larity  of  Mark  Twain  in  the  Send 
Union.  fSee  pope  52) 

BLISHER  for  July  23, 


HERE’S  MOM 


. .  .  and  she’s  a  livin’  doll  for  your 
Sunday  magazine  or  woman’s  page 


1 

V 


Isabel,  the  creator  of 
‘•HERE’S  MOM,”  draws 
from  life  itself.  A  full-time 
Bronx  housewife  and 
mother  of  two,  she 
nevertheless  preserves  her 
sense  of  himior  and 
manages  enough  time  at 
her  desk  to  turn  out  one 
drawing  a  week. 


’If  that’s  your  idea  of  helping  me  set  the  table.  I’ll  do  it  myself!’ 


A  new  once-a-week  humor  panel,  '’7/ere ’5  Mom”  catches 
the  overworked  hut  ever-lovin’  mother  in  some  of  her  most 
exasjterating  hut  amusing  predicaments.  Funny,  yes  — 
hut  human  and  heart-warming,  too ! 

Available  in  Velox  print  for  roto  reproduction,  or  in  regular 
mats.  Two-column  width.  First  release  —  September  25th! 
Wire  or  phone  today  for  samples. 
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SYNDICATES 


Alaskan  Sales  Trek 


Georgre  C.  Driscoll,  who  covers 
more  than  100,000  miles  a  year 
by  plane,  train  and  car  as  a 
roving  salesman  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  returned  from 
a  three-week  tour  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Driscoll,  a  veteran  of  24 
years  in  the  syndicate  field 
(eight  of  them  with  King),  be¬ 
lieves  he  is  the  first  newspaper 
syndicate  man  to  visit  the  49th 
state  in  the  line  of  business 
duty.  The  trip  was  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Frank  J.  Nicht, 
general  sales  manager,  who  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  the  country’s 
largest  state  have  personal  at¬ 
tention.  Up  to  now,  dealings 
with  syndicates  have  been  trans¬ 
acted  by  mail. 


12,000  Miles 


“Though  I  didn’t  keep  an  ac¬ 
curate  log,  I  covered  roughly 
12,000  or  more  miles  from  the 
time  I  took  off  from  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport,  New  York,  until 
the  time  I  got  back,”  reported 
Mr.  Driscoll. 

Tickets  for  the  air  journey 
cost  well  over  $1,000,  he  esti¬ 
mated,  and  he  traveled  in  every 
type  plane  from  jet  to  two- 
motor  amphibians.  The  north¬ 
ernmost  point  he  visited  was 
Nome,  on  the  Bering  Straits. 
He  also  hit  Anchorage,  the  larg¬ 
est  city;  Fairbanks,  Juneau, 
Ketchikan  and  Sitka,  the  for¬ 
mer  Russian  capital  of  Alaska. 

“Newspapers  in  Alaska  have 
the  same  problem  that  papers 
in  the  other  States  —  or  ‘Out¬ 
side’  as  they  call  it  —  but  it’s 
compounded  by  one  thing  — 
costs  are  from  30  to  50% 
higher,”  he  said. 

He  said  this  is  true  because 
machinery  and  materials  must 
be  flown  in  or  taken  in  by  ship, 
which  involves  several  trans¬ 
fers.  For  that  reason  to  the 
price  of  newsprint  (roughly  the 
same  as  in  ^e  U.  S.  at  $131 
a  ton)  must  be  added  a  shipping 
cost  of  about  $50  a  ton  from 
Seattle. 


Warm  Welcome 


campaign  that  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.  and  the  Hearst 
papers  put  on  for  Alaska  state¬ 
hood.” 

Since  there  are  a  negligible 
number  of  paved  roads  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  easiest  travel  is  by  air. 
Trip  time  lasted  from  30  min¬ 
utes  to  six  or  seven  hours. 

“Those  bush  pilots  are  just 
about  the  most  wonderful  fly¬ 
ers  I’ve  ever  come  across  for 
often  we  would  be  flying 
through  a  thick  fog  or  seeming¬ 
ly  our  wing  tip  was  almost 
scraping  the  side  of  a  mountain 
as  we  flew  through  a  pass,”  the 
syndicate  salesman  said. 

His  biggest  problem  was  get¬ 
ting  enough  sleep  for  at  this 
time  of  year  Alaska  has  20 
hours  of  sunshine  daily. 

“It  was  difficult  because  even 
with  the  blinds  down  in  your 
room,  it  was  still  flooded  with 
light,”  he  recalled.  “I  just 
couldn’t  adjust  to  it  in  such  a 
short  time,  but  it  didn’t  bother 
the  local  people.” 

Although  King  has  had  clients 
in  Alaska  for  a  number  of 
years,  Mr.  Driscoll  was  able  to 
expand  King  representation 
there. 

Was  the  trip  successful? 

“Customer  contact  is  always 
valuable  and  for  that  reason 
I’m  planning  a  return  trip 
sometime  next  year,”  affirma¬ 
tively  answered  Mr.  Driscoll. 


t  the  little  and  big  problems 
housekeeping. 


iMbel’s  Aim 


“I  have  made  Mom  patient, 
loving,  hard-working,  and  at 
least  of  average  intolligence," 
said  Isabel.  “She  doe.sn’t  squan¬ 
der  her  husband’s  paycheck,  and 
she’s  not  a  menace  on  the  high- 
way.  Her  prime  concern  in  life 
is  the  well-being  of  her  family." 

Licensed  as  a  high  school 
teacher,  although  she  has  never 
taught,  Isabel  majored  in  art  at 
New  York’s  Hunter  College, 
where  she  received  her  B,  A.  de¬ 
gree.  She  has  enjoyed  .success  as 
a  greeting  card  artist  for  Nor- 
cross,  Inc. 


.Sample  Panels 


Isabel 


^Here’s  Mom’ 
Is  New  Panel 


A  new  once-a-week  humor 
panel,  “Here’s  Mom,”  is  offered 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. 

The  panel  catches  the  over¬ 
worked  but  ever-loving  mother 


‘PLATTER  PATTER’ 


Miss  Jeanne  Harrison,  execu¬ 
tive  radio-TV  producer  at  Mogul 
Williams  &  Saylor,  advertising 
agency,  is  now  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  in  her  spare  time.  One 
of  the  few  women  to  hold  an 
executive  air  media  post  at  a 
major  ad  agency.  Miss  Harrison 
is  turning  out  a  weekly  column 
on  popular  music  and  records 
beamed  to  the  teen-age  set. 

The  new  column,  “Platter 
Patter,”  is  syndicated  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  Features. 


Some  .sample  situations:  The 
son,  at  the  dinner  table,  in¬ 
quires:  “Wanna  see  me  eat  thij 
soup  with  my  hands  behind  my 
back?”  Harried  Mom,  as  the 
two  older  kids  prepare  to  brave 
rain  to  catch  the  school  bus,  ad¬ 
monishes:  “Think!  If  you  can 
remember  where  you  hid  hii 
galoshes,  he  may  remember 
where  he  hid  yours!”  Husband, 
viewing  a  beauteous  babe  dit 
playing  kitchenware  on  TV: 
“New,  there’s  a  housewife!” 

The  two-column  panel  is  for 
release  Sept.  25.  It  is  available 
in  regular  mats  or  in  Velox 
prints  for  roto  reproduction. 


— Syndicated  versifier  Elinor 
K.  Rose  (Allied  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Cleveland)  is  out  with  a 
second  book  of  verse,  “Sugar 
and  Spice.”  Some  stolei 
samples: 


SLOW  BREAK 


"Hi,  Mom,  you  won’t  have  to 
worry  about  my  English  no  more. 

The  teacher  is  learning  us  French!"  My  view  on  the  language  of  TV 

in  some  of  her  most  exasperat-  The  Announcer  and  I  don’t 


ing  but  amusing  predicaments. 


agree; 


These  are  highly  human_  and  ..^tation  identification” 


to  him 

Are  seven  commercials  to  me. 


“Despite  these  handicaps  and 
the  economic  factors  that  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  publishing  large 
papers,  they  have  some  of  the 
best  that  I  have  seen,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Anchorage  and  Fair¬ 
banks,”  Mr.  Driscoll  asserted. 
“The  welcome  I  got  from  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  was  one  of 
the  warmest  in  my  experience. 
Mr.  Nicht  had  telegraphed 
ahead  that  I  was  coming  and 
it  resulted  in  the  greatest  hos¬ 
pitality,  particularly  since  all 
the  newsmen  remember  the 


— Irwin  Hasen,  co-creator 
(with  Gus  Edson)  of  “Dondi” 
(Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate)  was  a  judge 
in  the  Miss  Universe  Beauty 
Pageant,  Miami  Beach. 

— Columnist  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler  (King),  on  his  way  to  the 
Gene  Fowler  funeral  and  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Los  Angeles,  stopped  off  at 
Twenty-Nine  Palms,  Calif.,  to 
visit  Ross  Whytock.  It  was  the 
first  reunion  in  nearly  25  years 
of  “Peg”  and  Ross,  oldtime  New 
York  and  London  newspaper 
associates. 


OFFICE  ONCE-OVER 


Back  from  vacation?* 
They  stare  at  your  pan 


heart  -  warming  scenes 
happy  and  hilarious  home. 

Creator  of  “Here’s  Mom”  is 
Isabel,  a  fulltime  Bronx  house¬ 
wife  herself  and  the  mother  of 
two.  She  manages  to  steal 
enough  time  from  the  kitchen 

to  go  to  her  desk  to  draw  the  measure  your  fun 
panel,  from  life.  Bv  the  depth  of  your  tan. 

As  conceived  by  the  artist,  BEST  OF  THE  YEAR 
the  principal  character  of  this 

cartoon  feature  is  Mom.  Her  Miss  Cotton,  Miss  Pipe  Step, 
two  older  children  are  full  of  Miss  Apricot  Pie, 
mischief  and  would  keep  her  Miss  Ankles,  Miss  Shape,  Mis 
hopping  even  if  she  didn’t  have  Baloney -on- Rye; 

an  infant  to  care  for.  The  baby.  I’m  waiting  with  awe  and  a 
too  young  to  walk  or  talk,  adds  sliver  of  dread 
to  the  comedy  simply  by  being  To  see  who’ll  be  chosen  as 
there.  He  demands  most  of  Miss  Pointed  Head. 

Mom’s  time  and  energy  while  ♦  *  * 

she  is  trying  to  cope  with  all  (See  page  50) 
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Boston  TV  Permit 
Up  for  Bids  Again 

Washington  ten’ention  of  the  Globe  News- 
The  Federal  Communications  paper  Company,  which  was  not 
Commission,  all  five  commis-  an  applicant,  was  irrelevant,  its 
-ioners  concurring,  has  vacated  only  interest  being  to  prevent 
the  grant  of  a  television  station  the  award  to  its  competitor  in 
license  to  WHDH,  Inc.,  the  the  newspaper  business. 


Boston  Ht  rald-Traveler  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

WHDH  will  l)e  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  air  under  a  special 
temporary  permit  and  will  be 


Adverse  Effect 

“There  is  no  question,”  said 
the  Commission,  “that  the  at¬ 
tempted  pattern  of  influence  dis- 


required  to  present  its  case  for  closed  on  this  record  reflects 


retention  of  a  license  in  a  new 
f9mparative  proceeding. 

Competing  applicants  for  the 
Channel  5  allocation  are  Greater 
Boston  Television  Corp.,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Telecasters,  Inc. 
and  Allen  B.  DuMont  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.  In  the  original  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  1956  and  1957,  ap¬ 
plicants  included  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.  and 
Post  Publishing  Company  but 
they  were  dismissed  prior  to 
the  Commission’s  decision  in 
favor  of  WHDH  in  April,  1957. 

WHDH  has  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money  in  estab- 
li^ing  the  station  and  Robert 
B.  Choate,  president  of  the 


adversely  on  WHDH,  but  we  do 
not  believe  in  light  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  best  serv’ed  by 
the  disqualification  of  that  ap¬ 
plicant. 

“Mr.  Choate  is  not  guilty  of 
offering  any  material  induce¬ 
ment  to  influence  the  outcome 
of  the  proceeding  or  of  actually 
arguing  the  merits  of  the  case 
ex  parte,  but  rather  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  with  a  member  of  the 
Commission  with  the  hope  of 
creating  a  favorable  bias  in  that 
gentleman’s  mind  which  might 
be  calculated  to  operate  in  favor 
of  WHDH  in  the  event  of  a 


Herald  Traveler  Corporation,  ex-  close  decision  and  of  attempting 


pressed  confidence  this  week  that 
the  newspaper’s  application 
would  prevail  in  the  new  pro¬ 
ceedings  because  of  the  fine 
record  of  TV  service  which  has 
been  built  up. 

‘Violence  to  Integrity’ 

The  cancellation  of  license 
was  predicated  by  the  FCC  on 
its  view  that  an  “attempt  to 
establish  a  pattern  of  influence 
does  violence  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Commission’s  processes.” 

In  Congressional  hearings  and 
in  a  proceeding  before  a  special 
examiner  there  was  testimony 
that  Mr.  Choate  had  engaged  in 
conversations  with  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Commission  in 
rwpect  to  the  WHDH  applica¬ 
tion.  Similar  testimony  involved 
other  competing  applicants,  ex¬ 
cept  Greater  Boston. 

The  present  Commission 
stated:  “Our  examination  of  the 
cold  record  furnishes  no  cause 
to  disturb  the  Examiner’s  basic 


to  present  to  a  member  of  the 
Commission  ex  parte  a  legal 
brief  on  a  matter  so  intimately 
concerned  with  the  then  pending 
hearing  that  he  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  applicability  of 
the  general  problem  discussed 
therein  to  the  specific  issue  at 
stake  in  the  Boston  hearing. 

“Such  conduct,  while  reflect¬ 
ing  adversely  on  WHDH  and 
weakening  its  comparative  posi¬ 
tion  vis-a-vis  its  competitors  in 
the  proceeding,  does  not  demon¬ 
strate  such  a  complete  lack  of 
character  as  to  require  absolute 
disqualification.” 

Rival  in  Similar  Po»ition 


Massachusetts  Bay,  likewise, 
stands  in  a  less  advantageous 
position,  the  Commission  stated. 
It  remains  to  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  both 
the  conventional  criteria  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  record  of 
the  proceeding  and  the  facts 
disclosed  on  the  remanded  record 
findings  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  which  applicant  would  best  serve 
witnesses,  and  we  attribute  such  the  public  interest. 


'iiscrepancies  as  appear  to  con- 
usion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
questions;  to  legitimate  failure 
of  exact  recollection  or  to  im¬ 
proper  phraseology  in  spontan- 
oous  answers.  How’ever,  we  do 
lot  believe  that  all  of  the  wit- 
oes^s  disclosed  fully  their 
odions  and  motives.” 

The  Commission  said  the  in- 


The  annual  report  of  the 
Herald-Traveler  Corporation  for 
1959  noted  that  the  WHDH  radio 
and  TV  center,  recently  occupied, 
was  financed  by  an  outsider  on 
a  long-term  lease  arrangement 
at  $90,000  a  year.  The  financial 
statement  credited  TV  with  a 
“comfortable  increase  in  net 
profit”  while  new’spaper  opera¬ 


tions  were  down  sharply.  A 
dividend  of  $200,000  was  paid 
by  WHDH  to  the  parent  com¬ 
pany.  Commitments  for  new 
television  equipment  at  Dec.  31, 
1959  amounted  to  $253,455. 

Two  years  ago  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  approved  the  action 
of  the  FCC  in  awarding  Chan¬ 
nel  5  to  WHDH  and  Judge 
Horace  Stem,  special  examiner, 
who  looked  into  the  influence 
charges  after  a  Congressional 
hearing,  recommended  last  Sep¬ 
tember  that  the  award  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

Choate’s  Statement 

Mr.  Choate  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  on  the  FCC’s  de¬ 
cision: 

“I  think  it  is  significant  that 
the  Commission  found  that 
Judge  Stem’s  findings  of  fact 
were  supported  by  the  record. 

Judge  Stem  said:  ‘It  must 
once  again  be  repeated,  for  it 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
present  issues,  that  there  is  not 
a  shred  of  credible  evidence  that 
there  was  any  attempt  there  on 
the  part  of  Choate  to  present 
the  merits  of  the  Herald  appli¬ 
cation,  the  qualifications  of  the 
Herald  organization,  or  any¬ 
thing  in  derogation  of  the  other 
applicants. 

‘In  short,  nothing  that  either 
in  law  or  codes  of  professional 
or  judicial  ethics  could  justifi¬ 
ably  be  regarded  as  impairing 
the  validity  or  propriety  of  the 
award  which  was  subsequently 
made  by  the  Commission.’ 

“I  am  convinced  that  in  any 
further  comparative  evaluation 
WHDH  will  be  the  best  qualified 
applicant.  Our  record  of  opera¬ 
tion  proves  that.” 


Scottish  Picture 
Newspaper  Folds 

Glasgow 

The  Bulletin,  a  popular  Scot¬ 
tish  morning  newspaper  for  45 
years,  closed  down  recently,  due 
to  financial  circumstances.  It 
first  appeared  on  June  10,  1915. 
The  publishers,  George  Outram 
and  Company  Ltd.,  blamed  in¬ 
creasing  costs,  falling  revenue 
and  the  impact  of  television. 

About  25  members  of  the  staff 
found  themselves  redundant,  and 
others  were  absorbed  in  the 
company’s  companion  sheets, 
the  Glasgow  Herald  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Times, 

The  Bulletin  was  mainly  a 
pictorial  and  women’s  family 
sheet,  and  had  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  overseas  with  Scots  in  its 
weekly  composite  edition. 

The  Evening  News,  Glasgow, 
a  quality  newspaper,  folded 
three  years  ago. 
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Irv  Taubkin 
Director  of 
Promotion 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  formerly 
promotion  manager,  has  been 
appointed  promotion  director  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  Mark 
E.  Senigo  becomes  promotion 
manager. 

Their  new  positions  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Amory  H.  Brad¬ 
ford,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  They  will  report  to 
Ivan  Veit,  business  manager  in 
charge  of  circulation  andi  pro¬ 
motion. 

Mr.  Taubkin  came  to  the 
Times  Promotion  Department 
in  1934  from  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  where  he  was 
a  reporter.  He  became  assist¬ 
ant  promotion  manager  in  1940. 
After  service  in  the  Army  he 
joined  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  in  1945,  where  he 
was  promotion  director  until 
1947.  He  returned  to  the  Times 
that  year  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager  under  Mr.  Veit,  who  then 
was  promotion  director.  He  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Taubkin  has  conducted  the  Pro¬ 
motion  Department  in  E&P  un¬ 
der  the  pseudonym  of  T.  S. 
Irvin. 

Mr.  Senigo,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  promotion  manager,  came 
to  the  Times  in  1948  from  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  where 
he  was  publicity  manager.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  a  news  editor  of 
Religious  News  Service  in  New 
York,  and  during  the  war  he 
was  sports  editor  in  London  of 
Stars  &  Stripes,  Before  enter¬ 
ing  the  Army  he  was  with  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications  in  New  York 
and  the  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times,  Hyannis,  Mass.  He  at¬ 
tended  Columbia  College  and 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism. 

• 

Heaney  and  James 
Ppomoteil  in  Agency 

Edwin  J.  Heaney  and  Roland 
G.  James  have  been  elected  vice- 
presidents  of  Geyer,  Morey, 
Madden  &  Ballard,  Inc. 

Mr.  Heaney  is  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  Sinclair  Refining 
Company’s  marketing  and  sales 
promotion  programs  and  the 
Sinclair  Oil  Ck>rporation’s  pub¬ 
lic  service  advertising.  He  has 
been  with  the  agency  since  1952. 

Mr.  James  has  been  with  the 
Geyer  organization  since  1947 
and  is  an  art  director,  closely 
identified  with  the  Rambler  ac¬ 
count. 
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Teen  Reading  Personnel  Shifts  Editing  and  PoliticS 

(Continued  from  page  13)  On  Georgia  Paper  _  ,  ^ 

included  along  with  other  types  Atlant^  Ga.  MIX  in  un  rrogram 

of  news  content.  The  teen-agers  Personnel  changes  at  the  At- 

gave  their  highest  interest  rat-  Newspapers  have  been  Washington  is  Local?”;  Frank  R,  Myen 

ing  to  the  advice  column,  placing  announced  as  follows  :  A  scrutiny  of  touchy  editorial  Piqua  (O.)  Daily  Call,  spealdae 

it  above  school,  sports,  and  William  O.  Myrick  has  wen  problems  and  a  close-up  look  at  on  “Readership  Sur\ey  Scons 

amusements  news.  named  assistant  Sunday  editor  ^be  world  news  surces  will  en-  For  Local  Accent,”  and  Harry 

The  question  was  then  revised  ^  handle  travel  and  resorts  as  gage  an  array  of  editors  and  Hamm,  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 

for  the  state-wide  study  to  in-  continuing  as  edit^  of  publishers  here  Sept.  8-9.  Xews  -  Register,  speaking  qq 

elude  choice  of  two  types  of  the  Sunday  supplem^t,  Dixie  ^  series  of  four  panel  dis-  “Changing  Times — Changing 
advice  columns  and  eight  other  He  replaces  Sam  Luc-  cussions  focusing  on  editoral  News  Values.” 

types  of  columns.  Interest  ^hese  who  becomes  arts,  movie  controversies  and  world  topics  Fridav  momine  Michael  J 
shown  was  again  extremely  amusements  ^dor.  gg^.  ^be  pace  for  the  two-  Ogden  Providence  (R 11  Jm,r 

high,  but  “Advice  columns  such  ,,  Washington  Conference  of  nal  and  Bulletin,  will ‘head  a 

as  Dear  Abby”  rated  only  sixth  bwn  church  editor  of  the  UPI  Editors  and  Publishers  at  six-member  panel  appraisine 
on  the  list.  Heading  the  list  with  Constitution  will  be  editor  of  tbe  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  the  nXress  Jf  “InJS  ™! 


Mix  in  UPI  Program 

Washington  is  Local?”;  Frank  R,  Myen 
A  scrutiny  of  touchy  editorial  Piqua  (O.)  Daily  Call,  spealdiig 


on  the  list.  Heading  the  list  with  ^onsiiiuiion  win  oe  eanor  oi 
94  percent  of  the  students  indi-  Sunday  book  page  ^  well  as 


the  progress  of  “Ingenuity  and 


94  percent  of  the  students  indi-  feature  writer  for  the  editor-  Social  events  for  the  wives  Imagination  versus  Habit  and 
eating  interest  was  “Survey  of  f  of  delegates  have  been  keyed  to  Tradition.”  Members  of  the 

teen-age  opinions.”  Personal  in-  ^as  edited  bv  Sam  Luc-  Washington’s  glamor  scene.  panel  include:  Vincent  S.  Jones, 

tennews  showed  that  the  stu-  Luc  Nawspapers,  Roch^ 

veil?  doll  "lo^Pv  Bentley  becomes  church  tering  French  Embassy,  will  be  ter  N  Y  speaking  on  “Pictures 

eys  done  loc^  y  rather  than  editor  the  scene  of  a  reception  and  and  Makeup  ;  David  Brickman, 

on  a  national  basis  when  they  Barbara  Milz  former  general  tour  tendered  wives  of  delegates  Malden  (Mass.)  News  and  Med- 
angered  thi^s  qimstion.  assignment  reporter  for  the  by  French  Ambassador  and  ford  (Mass.)  Mercury,  speak- 

ith  09  noTvonf  woo  Augustu  Chroniclc,  has  joined  Madame  Herve  Alphand.  inff  on  Editorial  Leader- 


columns  esneciallv  for  t/>PTi.  Constitution  news  staff.  By  Sept.  8-9  the  two  presi-  Russel  (J.  D  Oench  Jr, 

a^ers  ”  Onlv  a  “wood  rpoinoo'*'  ^on  Sweat,  who  has  been  on  dential  candidates  will  be  head-  Middletown  (Conn.)  P'rtn, 

column  dronned  Iwlow  'iO  nor  ^  ^ibtary^  leave,  has  ing  into  the  full  heat  of  the  ^®aking  on  M  ire  News  ;  ^ 

column  dropped  below  50  per-  -e.ioined  the  Atlanta  Journal  camnaion  and  the  standard-  Hathway,  Sewsday,  Garden 

cent  level  of  interest.  (See  Table  b^rerL^or  bSth  Jarties^^^^  City,  p'.,  speaking  on  “Local 

Fred  Powledge,  from  the  New  invited  to  address  the  confer-  News,  and  G.  Pre^ott  Ixiw, 

TABLE  4  Haven,  Conn,  bureau  of  the  As-  ence.  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledgn, 

READERSHIP  FOR  sociated  Press,  has  joined  the  One  panel  of  editors  and  pub-  Production 

GIVEN  COLUMNS  Journal  staff.  Ushers  will  direct  its  attention,  *  ‘ 

(PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  Jean  Rooney,  former  fashion  gept_  to  “Political  Coverage _  ranging  problems  of  i»- 

INDICATING  INTEREST)  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  ^  Tightrope  For  Newspapers.”  Parting  race  news  will  be  ex- 

■■  Enquirer,  has  re-joined  the  idilbum  P  Akers  editor  of  the  Peered  by  five  editors  and  pub- 

Percenfaqeof  women’s  page  staff  of  the  Con-  Chicago  Sun-Times,  will  chair  Hshers  comprising  a  panel  head- 

Column*  Respondents  stitution  after  a  six-year  ab-  ^^at  panel,  which  will  include:  ^d  by  James  B  L.  Rush,  lFt»- 

- - - - -  sence.  ^  Stretch,  Camden,  ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and 

Survey  of  •  (N.J.)  Courier-Post,  speaking  City  Sentinel,  on  the  gen- 

teen-age  opinions .  94%  GoodpflSter  Joius  on  “A  Newspaper’s  Responsibil-  subject.  Reporting  ^  Race 

Advice  column  HollvwrtoH  Panpr  ity  When  Political  Corruption  News  in  the  North  and  in  the 

^P^ially  for  teen-agers  92  tloUywoort  ^apcr  ^  Municipal  Govem-  South.” 

B^k  columr^"  .  it  Hollywood,  Calif,  ^ent”;  John  A.  Watkins,  Bloom-  Members  of  the  panel  will  in- 

Television  review  column' ■  73  Ed  Goodpaster,  assistant  city  yield  (Ind.)  Evening  World,  dude:  H.  Galt  Braxton,  Etna- 

Advice  column  Minneapolis  Tnb-  ^n  “Political  Leadership  in  a  ton  (N.C.)  Daily  Free  Prett, 

such  as  "Dear  Abby"  . .  72  une,  has  been  appointed  city  Small  Newspaper  Field,”  and  speaking  on  “Should  Persons  be 

Fashion  column  .  62  editor  of  the  North  Hollywood  Boy  L.  Matson,  Madison  (Wis.)  Identified  By  Race  in  News 

Hollywood  gossip  column  60  Valley  Times,  suburban  daily  State  Journal,  speaking  on  Stories?”;  Ellis  Binkley,  Kinst- 

^litical  column  .  53  recently  purchased  by  the  “A.re  Newspapers  Reporting  the  port  (Tenn.)  News  and  Tintt, 

Good  recipes  column  ...  38  Cowles  interests.  Issues?”  speaking  on  “What  is  The  Fu- 

—-—7- - — - - - -  Mr.  Goodpaster  replaces  Ad-  g„„retarv  of  State  Christian  ture  of  The  School  Segregation 

This  interest  in  all  types  of  die  Banks,  city  editor  for  the  .  Agriculture  Secre-  News  Story?”,  and  Woodrow 

columns  apparently  must  be  due  past  four  years.  Miss  Banks  will  fr  tSl  Benson  and  Price,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 

to  the  teen-agers  feeling  that  remain  with  the  Valley  Times  officials  have  accented  in-  Ot^server,  speaking  on  “With- 

columns  are  usually  more  per-  as  a  special  writer,  Jackson  ^  ® holding  New^s  of  Racial  Vi., 

sonal  and  more  informal  than  Berger,  managing  editor,  said,  'nations  to  address  sessions.  .. 

news  stories.  Jack  Langguth,  formerly  of  the  ■^-  Harshman,  president  of  KaTimiPt  in- 

Of  course  it  is  not  only  possi-  Cowles  Washington  bureau  and  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  will  P  aHHrPss  will 

ble,  but  probable,  that  the  teen-  more  recently  with  the  Santa  &avel  the  first  working  session  eluding  a  major  aooress, 
agers  would  find  an  actual  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook,  has  Thursday  morning.  Sept.  8,  as  conclude  tne  conierence. 
column  less  interesting  than  joined  the  Valley  Times  editor-  head  of  a  panel  on  “Editorial  • 


the  Constitution  news  staff. 


TABLE  4 

READERSHIP  FOR 
GIVEN  COLUMNS 
I  PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS 
INDICATING  INTEREST) 


Survey  of 

teen-age  opinions .  94% 

Advice  column 

especially  for  teen-agers  92 

Sports  column  .  84 

Book  column .  78 

Television  review  column.  .  73 

Advice  column 

such  as  "Dear  Abby"  .  .  72 

Fashion  column  .  62 

Hollywood  gossip  column  60 

Political  column  .  53 

Good  recipes  column  ...  38 


those  which  they  vaguely  visua-  ial  staff.  Plight  in  a  Shrinking  World—  &  Beauty  Issue 

lized  in  response  to  the  types  •  Local  versus  National.”  The  • ,  k. 

listed  in  the  question.  But,  it  is  rp  c,  a  j  panel  will  include:  J.  Ray  Hunt,  American  Weekly 

clear,  nevertheless,  that  news-  ^  otory  Award  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  speak-  lish  its  second  annual  HeaW 

papers  can  make  an  even  Toy  Guidance  Council,  Inc.,  ing  on  “The  Metropolitan  Ap-  and  Beauty  issue  Oct.  23.  * 

stronger  appeal  to  the  teen-age  of  New  York  has  established  proach”;  Robert  N.  Caldwell,  issue  is  being  backed  ^ 
audience  with  more  emphasis  on  an  annual  award,  open  to  news-  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times,  speak-  Proprietary  Association,  toe 
columns,  especially  if  the  col-  papers,  feature  syndicates  and  ing  on  “The  Suburban  Ap-  tional  Wholesale  Drugpsw 
umns  deal  either  with  local  teen-  other  media,  for  outstanding  proach”;  John  Strohmeyer,  sociation,  and  the 
agers  or  with  sound  advice  for  material  on  playthings  and  their  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  Druggists  Association.  The 
solving  the  problems  of  teen-  importance  to  child  develop-  speaking  on  “Balanced  News  promotion  is  built  aro^d 

agers.  ment.  Entries  for  1960  must  be  Diet”;  R.  E.  Dix,  Wooster  (0)  theme:  “Check  Your  Medi 

Continued  next  week.  submitted  before  Feb.  1,  1961.  Record,  speaking  on  “How  Local  Chest  Today.” 
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Times  Profiles 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


'  (The  sketi  h  of  Gov.  Collins  of 
Florida  was  a  repetition  and 
so  will  be  one  of  Nixon  durinft 
the  ChicaRO  convention). 

“Usually  ‘Man  in  the  News’ 
is  illustrated  with  a  good  file 
shot  because  we  do  not  always 
have  time  to  arrange  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  a  new  picture  before 
deadline,”  said  John  Radosta, 
Times  picture  editor.  “If  we 
know  in  advance,  we  go  out  and 
make  a  fresh  picture,  prefer¬ 
ably  a  fairly  candid  shot  rather 
than  the  stodgy  studio-type  pic¬ 
ture.  We  like  something  sug- 
(fcstive  of  a  man’s  work — a 
missile  in  the  background  of  a 
scientist  or  a  chemist  photo¬ 
graphed  through  fiasks  and 
beakers  or  a  broadcaster  in  front 
of  a  mike.  However,  few  fall 
into  such  a  category.” 

I’hotOA  Used 

Each  sketch  is  illustrated.  If 
a  decision  is  made  in  late  after¬ 
noon  to  use  a  sketch  of  a  certain 
man  the  next  morning,  Mr. 
Radosta  looks  over  the  Times 
picture  files.  If  nothing  suit¬ 
able  is  found,  he  calls  a  picture 
agency.  Some  agencies  special¬ 
ize  in  European  pictures,  some 
in  Asian  pictures.  If  the  ‘Man 
in  the  News’  lives  outside  New 
York  City,  an  out-of-town  pic¬ 
ture  agency  may  be  called. 

“It’s  most  important,  where 
feasible,  to  use  the  man  in 
context  with  his  work,”  said 
Mr.  Radosta. 

On  rare  occasions,  the  feature 
becomes  “Men  in  the  News” 
with  a  combined  sketch  of  two 
men.  In  the  Actors  Equity 
strike  against  New  York  legiti¬ 
mate  theaters  in  June,  the  two 
opposing  lawyers  were  used  in  a 
single  sketch.  In  such  a  case, 
effort  is  made  by  Mr.  Radosta 
to  get  the  two  men  together  in 
a  single  picture. 

Offbeat  Coverage 

Offbeat  subjects  call  for  off- 
bwt  coverage.  Example:  A 
Times  stringer  in  Bismarck,  N. 
0.,  was  assigned  to  write  a 
profile  recently. 

The  city,  national,  foreign, 
financial,  sports,  drama  and 
other  desks  suggest  profiles. 
Selection  is  made  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  news  editor,  or  his  as¬ 
sistant  in  charge  of  the  “Bull 
Pen”  that  day. 

A  four-page  memo  entitled 
“Helpful  Hints  On  ‘Man  in  the 
News’  ”  was  prepared  for  the 
staff  earlier  this  year  by  Robert 
H.  Phelps  at  the  suggestion  of 

'  Mr.  Bernstein. 

’  “Too  many  of  the  profiles 
to  the  level  of  facts  from 
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Who’s  Who  strung  together  in 
sentences,”  complained  Mr. 
Phelps  after  his  study  of  those 
published  last  year  in  the  Times 
and  in  his  second  book.  “'They 
don’t  fulfill  the  purpose  of  Men 
in  the  News  set  at  the  time  of 
its  inception  ‘to  put  warm  flesh 
on  the  cold  bones  of  the  news.’ 

“Undoubtedly  the  pressure  of 
deadlines  often  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach  the  high  level  of 
writing  and  reporting  that  the 
Times  strives  for.  This  handi¬ 
cap  makes  it  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  for  all  of  us  to  devote 
our  thinking  and  our  talents  to 
improving  the  feature.” 

Mr.  Phelps  then  made  detailed 
suggestions,  divided  into  three 
categories:  Planning,  reporting 
and  writing-editing. 

Planning  Points 

Under  head  of  “Planning,” 
Mr.  Phelps  observed: 

“Many  of  the  profiles  banged 
out  at  the  last  minute  by  night 
rewrite  from  clips  and  hasty 
phone  calls  could  have  been 
prepared  in  advance  by  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  field  or  by  the 
day  staff  with  the  aid  of  memos 
from  bureaus  and  stringers. 

“It  is  true  that  correspondents 
have  been  advised  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  profile  possibilities  and 
to  file  memos  on  them.  And  edi¬ 
tors  have  had  sketches  prepared 
in  advance.  Still,  day  after  day, 
the  Man  in  the  News  is  written 
after  the  subject  is  picked. 

“Undoubtedly  some  of  the 
subjects  can’t  be  foreseen.  But 
others  can  be.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  editors  and  bureaus 
go  over  their  lists  of  profiles 
regularly  to  make  sure  that  all 
possibilities — not  just  for  the 
next  day’s  paper — are  being 
written.  The  day  staff  should 
be  used  more  often  to  do  ad¬ 
vance  profiles  and  specialists 
should  be  called  on  to  supply 
sketches  of  men  in  their  news 
areas. 

“If  editors  and  reporters  could 
see  the  value  of  the  long-range 
approach  and  act  accordingly, 
the  general  level  of  Men  in  the 
News  would  rise  dramatically. 
The  sketches  would  be  better 
written  and  the  bull  pen  would 
have  a  wider  choice  of  profiles 
each  day.  And  if  there  are  those 
worried  about  whether  the  pro¬ 
files  will  ever  be  used,  the  re¬ 
assuring  answer  is  yes — if  not 
in  Men  in  the  News,  then  in 
an  obit.” 

Reporting  Hints 

Under  “Reporting,”  Mr. 
Phelps  urged  these  standards: 

“1)  The  profiles  should  dig 
deeper  than  the  vital  statistics 
of  full  name,  exact  age,  school¬ 
ing,  marital  status,  height, 
weight,  etc. 

“2)  Reporters  should  go  be¬ 
yond  the  list  of  jobs  and  things 
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a  man  has  done  to  determine 
the  events,  people  and  motives 
that  shaped  him. 

“3)  Reporters  should  seek  the 
attitudes  of  the  Man  in  the  News 
toward  problems  that  all  of  us 
face.  How  does  he  approach 
work  and  play?  How  does  he 
get  along  with  people?  How 
does  he  react  to  criticism?  Is 
he  a  good  boss?  Can  he  take 
orders?  What  kind  of  values 
does  he  have?  How  important 
is  money  to  him  ?  What  are  his 
hopes,  dreams,  ambitions?  Is 
he  an  ‘avid  reader’?  If  so,  what 
does  he  read:  biography,  west¬ 
erns,  mysteries? 

“4)  The  reporter  should  seek 
out  mannerisms  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  that  mark  the  individual. 

“5)  The  need  for  anecdotes  is 
well  known,  but  somestimes  they 
don’t  really  tell  much  about  the 
subject. 

Faults  and  Foibles 

“(1)  One  of  the  great  needs 
of  the  Men  in  the  News  is  to 
reveal  the  subjects’  weak  points, 
foibles  and  faults  and  disclose 
what  enemies  think.  In  some 
cases,  it  may  be  difficult  to  get 
derogatorj'  information,  but, 
considering  the  fact  that  this 
is  one  time  when  we  need  only 
anonymous  attribution,  we  could 
certainly  include  more  than  we 
do  now.  Criticism,  to  be  illu¬ 
minating,  need  not  question  a 
man’s  morals.  It  can  be  such  a 
trait  as  correcting  a  subordin¬ 
ate’s  grammar,  impatience  with 
those  who  disagree  or  a  tendency 
to  use  cliches.” 

Under  heading  of  “Writing 
and  Editing,”  Mr.  Phelps  pointed 
to  common  errors  that  creep  into 
the  sketches: 

Writing  Errors 

“1)  The  inclusion  of  material 
in  the  profile  that  properly  be¬ 
longs  in  the  main  news  story. 
Often  there  are  only  one  or  two 
unnecessarj’  paragraphs,  but  re¬ 
moval  of  these  would  give  room 
for  more  color  material. 

“2)  The  treatment  of  Men  in 
the  News  like  interviews  or 
feature  stories  based  on  a  single 
public  appearance.  This  narrow 
approach  can  often  be  detected 
by  the  tense  of  the  verb.  If 
there  are  a  lot  of  ‘he  said  today’ 
clauses,  beware.  The  news  story 
should  deal  with  what  the  person 
said  today.  The  profile  should 
take  a  longer-range  look  and 
tell  who,  what  and  how  he  is. 
Another  warning  bell  is  the 
phrase,  often  used  in  interview 
stories,  ‘asked  what  he 
thought.’ 

“Finally,  when  a  profile  fails 
to  come  up  to  standard,  it  should 
be  redone.  The  proper  time  for 
rewriting  is  when  the  profile 
first  arrives  (regardless  of 
whether  it  is  to  be  used  that 


night).  In  any  event,  poor  pro¬ 
files  should  be  redone  for  the 
second  edition.” 

Poor  profiles  seldom  appear, 
painstaking  and  perfection-seek¬ 
ing  editors  would  be  bound  to 
admit.  The  feature  is  extremely 
popular  with  readers.  Times 
mail  reveals. 


Newhouse  Policy 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


rectly  opposite  to  what  we  have 
actually  said.  The  mischief  lies 
in  the  fact  that  readers,  innocent 
of  the  facts,  may  be  misled  into 
honestly  believing  that  we  have, 
in  fact,  stated  such  a  “frank 
premise.” 

You  pose  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  in  your  final  paragraph. 
How  indulgent  would  Mr.  New¬ 
house  be  if  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  were  to  engage  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  incurred  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  local  advertising  inter¬ 
ests  and  resulted  in  a  severe 
commercial  setback? 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
exactly  how  indulgent  he  would 
be,  but  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
much  more  indulgent  than  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  lacked  the  resources 
to  absorb  severe  commercial  set¬ 
backs.  On  the  basis  of  intimate 
personal  experience  with  the 
newspapers  in  our  group,  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  are  quite 
allergic  to  pressure  and  coercion, 
whether  against  a  newspaper  or 
by  a  newspaper.  Most  of  the 
time,  I  am  sure  you  realize,  the 
choices  are  not  in  the  realm  of 
melodrama,  but  it  sure  does  help 
an  editor  to  think  calmly  when 
he  knows  that  he  has  the  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  to  deal  with 
everybody  on  a  basis  of  fairness 
and  equality. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  attempting  to 
prosyletize  for  the  Newhouse 
method  of  newspaper  operation 
when  I  object  to  your  miscon¬ 
ception  of  our  policy  as  our 
“frank  premise.” 

Sincerely, 

Philip  Hochstein 
• 

An  Ad  a  Day 

Speed  Queen  Atlantic  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  distributors  of  Ho¬ 
bart  Kitchen  Aid  Dishwashers, 
Gibson  Refrigerators,  and  Speed 
Queen  Washers  and  Dryers,  has 
renewed  a  contract  with  the 
New  York  News  for  365  con¬ 
secutive  daily  and  Sunday  ad- 
verti.sements  between  July  1960 
and  June  ’61.  Last  year,  its  first 
in  the  News,  Speed  Queen  At¬ 
lantic  Company  ran  366  con¬ 
secutive  daily  and  Sunday  ads. 
William  H.  Leek,  president  of 
Speed  Queen  Atlantic,  reported 
“excellent  results  from  the  first 
year  of  daily  insertions.” 
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Peace  Theme 
Dominant  in 
‘K’  Section 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

The  Star-Beacon  here,  one  of 
seven  Rowley  Publications,  on 
July  17  published  a  30-page  sec¬ 
tion  intended  to  further  world 
peace. 

Titled,  “This,  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev,  is  Ashtabula,  U.S.A.,”  the 
.section’s  total  advertising  and 
editorial  message  was  addressed 
to  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  an  open  letter.  Publisher 
D.  C.  Rowley  explained  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  section : 

“We  of  the  thoroughly-Amer- 
ican  community  of  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  consider  ourselves  a  rep¬ 
resentative  cross-section  of  our 
nation.  We  believe  that  by  tell¬ 
ing  you  the  story  of  Ashtabula, 
we  can  show  you,  in  unposed 
pictures  and  straightforward 
news  articles,  a  picture  of  all 
America.  We  can  do  this  be¬ 
cause  the  American  press  is  free 
to  tell  the  truth.” 

Editorial  matter  explained 
Ashtabula’s  churches,  schools, 
home  ownership,  recreation, 
newspaper  and  radio  operations, 
city  government  functions  and 
dozens  of  phases  of  community 
life.  It  was  written  by  the  news 
staff  under  direction  of  Editor 
Ross  Smith  and  City  Editor 
Howard  Mobley. 

Institutional  Messages 

Individual  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  were  institutional,  telling 
how  each  industry  and  retail 
store  had  been  founded  and 
prospered  because  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  capitalistic  system.  Adver¬ 
tising  Solicitor  Jack  Reese  was 
put  on  “detached  service”  for 
the  “Khrushchev  Section”  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  publication. 
Other  solicitors  also  contributed 
from  their  regular  accounts. 

Business  Manager  A.  C.  John¬ 
son  and  Display  Advertising 
Manager  Ted  E.  Aldrich  also 
assisted  in  developing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  message.  Assistant 
Publisher  John  A.  Colin  coordi¬ 
nated  the  entire  section. 

In  its  promotion,  the  Star- 
Beacon  used  a  Page  1  display 
news  story  the  day  before  pub¬ 
lication  and  a  picture  of  Miss 
Margaret  Renard,  Mr.  Rowley’s 
secretary,  mailing  copies  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  on  the  day  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  idea  was  originated  by 
Mr.  Reese.  Sampling  reflected 
ready  acceptance  by  both  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  public  before  the 
section  was  undertaken. 


Courthouse  r 


Picture  Ban 
Is  Appealed 


Ruggles 


West 


Hornaday 


Baskin 


2  Dallas  Veterans  Retire; 
Staff  Promotions  Made 


Dallas,  Tex. 

Two  veteran  staff  members  of 
the  Dot  las  Morning  News  have 
retired. 

William  B.  Ruggles,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  became  editor 
emeritus  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dick  West. 

Walter  C.  Hornaday,  chief  of 
the  News’  Washington  Bureau, 
was  succeeded  by  Robert  E. 
Baskin. 


Mr.  Ruggles,  69,  rounded  out 
a  half  century  of  newspapering 
on  June  10,  He  joined  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  in  1910,  intending  to 
work  only  a  week,  after  attend¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Texas. 
Later  he  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Galveston  News,  and 
after  service  overseas  in  World 
War  I  he  became  sports  editor 
of  the  Dallas  News  in  1919.  He 
joined  the  editorial  page  staff 
in  1926  and  was  named  editor  in 
1943  while  serving  overseas  in 
World  War  II,  in  which  he  took 
part  in  the  Philippine  invasion 
with  the  Sixth  Army  and  be¬ 
came  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Walter  Krueger. 

Between  wars  he  was  active 
in  the  Army  Reserve  and  was 
made  a  major  general  on  his 
retirement  in  1951. 


News’  editorial  page  staff  in 
1946  after  experience  as  re¬ 
porter,  sports  writer  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  News  and 
the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Baskin,  42,  began  his 
career  on  the  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Record-News  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  was  an  infantry  of¬ 
ficer  in  North  Africa  and  Italy 
in  World  War  II,  and  worked  on 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
before  joining  the  News  staff  in 
1947.  He  has  been  in  the  Wash- 
ing^ton  Bureau  since  1958.  John 
Mashek  of  the  News  city  staff 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau. 


Hennings  Drafts 
Public  Records 


Inspection  Bill 


Mr.  Hornaday,  68,  son  of  a 
Texas  newspaperman,  got  his 
cubbing  experience  on  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  served  briefly  on 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  American  as 
statehouse  reporter  by  day  and 
copyreader  by  night,  and  the 
San  Antonio  Express,  before 
joining  the  Dallas  Journal  in 
1916.  After  World  War  I  Army 
service,  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  he  returned  to  the 
Journal  and  became  its  political 
expert,  and  also  helped  cover 
politics  for  the  Journal’s  sister 
paper,  the  News.  When  the 
Journal  was  sold  in  1938  he 
joined  the  News  and  became 
Washingfton  bureau  chief  in 
1944. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
Georgia  Press  Association  hatt 
filed  appeal  papers  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United 
States  challenging  a  court  order 
prohibiting  the  taking  of  pho. 
tographs  on  the  streets  and  sidfr 
walks  adjacent  to  the  Court¬ 
house  here. 

The  ban  was  imposed  by  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  Durwood 
Pye  and  was  upheld  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  (Jeorgia. 

The  appeal  contends  that  an 
order  of  a  trial  judge  barrinf 
in  advance  the  taking  of  pho¬ 
tographs  on  the  streets  and  side¬ 
walks  adjacent  to  the  court¬ 
house,  of  persons  on  the  way  to 
or  from  his  court,  constitute 
previous  restraint  on  freedom 
of  the  press. 

It  also  contends  that  a  news¬ 
paper  has  the  same  right  under 
the  U.  S.  Constitution  to  gather 
news  that  it  has  to  publish  it, 
and  that  such  a  ban  therefore 
is  in  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment. 


Mr.  West,  47,  a  West  Texan 
and  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  transferred  to  the 


Washington 
Congress  was  urged  this  week 
to  make  it  illegal  for  federal 
officials  to  “improperly”  with¬ 
hold  information  from  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  public  and  the  press. 

Sen.  Thomas  C.  Henningfs  Jr. 
(D-Mo.)  cited  laws  of  39  states 
as  a  pattern  for  a  proposed  fed¬ 
eral  law  aimed  at  ending  “un¬ 
necessary  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  survey  on  state  laws  was 
made  by  the  staff  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
of  which  Senator  Hennings  is 
chairman.  He  said  the  proposed 
law  would  provide  general 
rights  of  inspection  of  govern¬ 
ment  records,  and  spell  out  more 
precisely  the  duties  of  federal 
officials  to  disclose  government 
information. 

Release  of  government  infor¬ 
mation  is  now  covered  by  more 
than  80  statutes,  a  multitude 
of  executive  orders  and  admin¬ 
istrative  regulations,  and  sev¬ 
eral  different  court  decisions. 

“A  comprehensive  federal 
public  records  law  might  help 
bring  some  order  out  of  this 
chaos,”  he  said. 


Partners  Acquire 
Old  Printing  Firm 

Washington,  N.  J. 

The  purchase  of  physical 
property  and  other  assets  of 
Star  Printing  &  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  by  Robert  D.  Buchanan 
Jr.  and  John  F.  Emmet,  part¬ 
ners  in  the  newly-formed  Star 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  w’as  announced 
this  week. 

Involved  in  the  transaction 
are  the  93  year-old  Stryker 
Press  and  two  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Star  and  the  Phillift- 
burger.  Stryker  prints  18  peri¬ 
odicals,  including  both  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines. 

A  native  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Mr.  Buchanan,  41,  studied 
electrical  engineering  at  Texae 
A&M,  and  received  a  BS  degree 
in  marketing  from  New  York 
University.  He  has  extensire 
working  experience  in  the 
graphic  arts,  advertising  and 
marketing  fields,  has  been  afr 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bridgeport  Brass  Company 
and  for  the  past  two  years 
served  as  divisional  advertising 
and  stockholder  publications 
manager  for  the  Babcock  &  Wil¬ 
cox  Company. 

Mr.  Emmet,  35,  has  bee# 
identified  with  accounting  and 
organization  work  in  the 
graphic  arts  and  advertisitt 
field.  He  is  a  native  New  Yorker. 
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letters  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

of  the  editors  said  they  re¬ 
sponded  to  critical  letters. 
Seven  editors  answer  with  per- 
jonal  letters  where  warranted 
ind  one  editor  acknowledges  all 
letters  with  a  personal  card,” 
the  Magee  report  said.  Most 
editors,  however,  responded 
either  by  editorial,  note,  or 
headline  “if  required”  or  “for 
correction  of  facts.”  Most  of  the 
editors  indicated  they  did  not 
carry  anonymous  letters  or  the 
works  of  obvious  cranks. 

The  Magee  study  shows  re¬ 
sponding  papers  print  an  aver¬ 
age  of  6.2  letters  daily. 

Origin  of  the  letters  for  the 


Pierre  Daily 
Tabloid  Set 
For  Aug.  15 

Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
The  Pierre  State  News,  a  new 
......  •  1  j  T  morning  daily,  tabloid  size,  will 

mdicted  by  a  sp^ial  Grand  bow  Aug.  15.  Official 

this  week  on  violations  of  the  publication  date  will  be  pre- 


Pope  Brothers 
Charged  with 
Business  Fraud 

Fortune  and  Anthony  Pope, 
millionaire  brothers  whose  busi¬ 
ness  empire  includes  newspaper 
and  broadcasting  ventures,  were 


Securities  and  Exchange  Act. 

They  were  schedul^  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  Federal  Court  on  July 
27  to  enter  their  pleas.  The  in¬ 
dictment  listed  18  overt  acts  of 
corporate  violations,  half  of  them 


Frank  Davis 


relating  to  false  statements  to  sheet 


ceded  by  two  weeks  of  trial  runs 
and  preparation  of  sample 
copies. 

The  State  News,  in  effect,  is 
an  expansion  of  the  Weekly  Re¬ 
minder,  an  offset  free  circula- 


jroup 


as  a  w'hole  showed  75 


percent  were  initiated  locally, 

18  percent  by  “state”  readers, 
and  7  percent  in  “other”  areas. 
Large  dailies,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  showed  heavier  periph¬ 
eral  response  than  that  of 
smaller  papers.  The  over  90,000 
•tBC  group  reported  66.4  per¬ 
cent  local,  25.5  percent  state, 
and  8.1  percent  “other.”  The 
under  30,000  ABC  group  found 
89  percent  of  the  letters  origi¬ 
nal^  locally. 

Thirty-one  of  the  reporting 
papers  said  they  had  conducted 
recent  readership  surveys.  Eight 
replied  yes,  but  gave  no  page  or 
letters  traffic  figures.  Twenty- 
three  gave  statistics  in  which 
page  traffic  was  reported  at  an 
average  of  51  percent  and  letters 
traffic  at  38  percent. 

“Indicated  by  this  survey  and 
the  comments  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  the  letters-to- 
the-editor  columns  over  the  na¬ 
tion  are  considered  by  the 
editors  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,”  the  study  said. 

• 

Louisiana  Editors 
Form  UPI  Society 

Alexandria,  La. 
Twenty  editors  organized  the 
United  Press  International 
Newspapers’  Association  of 
Louisiana  here  last  week  and 
elected  Adras  LaBorde,  man¬ 
ning  editor  of  the  Alexandria 
ftwip  Town  Talk,  president. 
Tracy  Pliler,  managing  editor 
i>f  the  New  Iberia  Daily  Iberian, 
VM  elected  vicepresident.  Mr. 
LiBorde  named  Edgar  DeLes- 
seps,  managing  editor  of  the 
Ofelousas  Daily  World,  head  of 
til*  news  study  committee.  On 
tliii  committee  will  be  A.  J. 
•^ll*inan,  wire  editor  of  the 
Rouge  State-Times;  Cecil 
^flliams,  wire  editor  of  the 
Talk,  and  Allan  Lazarus, 
editor  of  the  Shreveport 


Toledo  Blade  Names 
Public  Service  Director 

Toledo 


The  Reminder,  owned  for  the 
past  year  by  the  Missouri  Basin 
Publishing  Co.,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  30  years.  Its  present 
executives  are  F.  N.  “Denny’ 


public  agencies  and  stockholders. 

The  brothers  were  accused  of 
concealing  operations  which 
siphoned  more  than  $375,000  of 

assets  of  the  Colonial  Sand  and  _ 

The  aoDointment  of  Frank  Company  for  the  benefit  Cosgrove,  president,  who  will  be 

Davis  as  Director  of  Public  ot^S^bv^thJ  IwTamilv^”  ^  publisher  and  advertising  direc- 

by  the  Pope  family.  and  Ronald  Struwe,  vice- 

The  brothers  namM  m  the  president,  who  will  be  editor, 
indictment  recently  bought  La  ^  joint  statement,  they 

Prensa,  a  New  York  Spanish-  “Management  of  the 

daily.  They  inherited  Weekly  Reminder  has  concluded 
II  Progresso  Italo- Americano,  ^hat  the  Reminder  has  reached 


Service  of  the  Blade  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  will  be 
primarily  responsible  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations 
services.  He  succeeds  Ken  Or- 
wig  who  recently  resigned  to 


an  Italian  daily,  from  their 


join  a  local  advertising  agency  father,  Generoso  Pope,  who  built 


a  maximum  both  as  to  circula- 

as  account  executive.  Q'ikfTmnUnV  J  number  of  pages.  To 

Mr.  Davis  is  35  and  a  native  “P  »  ^^O-million-a-year  sand  ^d  ^eet  the  challenges  of  tomor- 

of  Newberry,  South  Carolina.  Efnir^^inr hide*’ WHOM  decided  on  an  ap- 

He  is  a  graduate  of  William  &  Veri  InH^nOT 

Mary  College  in  Williamsburg,  )  ^  WDOT  radio  ^here  situations  were  compara 

Virginia.  Before  coming  to  the 
Blade  Mr.  Davis  served  as  buyer 
of  linens  and  domestics  for  the 
Mercantile  Stores  Chain  for 
eight  years. 

In  1955  he  joined  the  Blade  Crime  Deterrent 
as  a  marketing  promotion  s^-  ^  Calif, 

ciahst  and  has  served  in  l^at  publication  by  local  news- 

capacity  and  as  a^istant  cr^it  juveniles  in-  .ce 

manager  dunng^the  past  five  volved  in  crimes  of  violence  has 

years.  He  has  been  instrumental 


in  Burlington,  Vt.  ble. 

Another  brother,  Generoso  “Beginning  mid- August,  we 
Pope  Jr.,  publish^  the  National  -will  begin  publishing  —  in  ad- 


Enquirer,  a  gossip  tabloid. 


dition  to  the  Reminder  —  a 
morning  daily  newspaper  which 
will  have  a  paid  subscription 
list.” 

The  new  newspaper  has 
United  Press  International  serv- 


Mr.  Cosgrove,  for  eight  years 


in  promoting  the  Blade’s  126th 
Anniversary  celebration. 


helped  reduce  such  crimes  by  chairman  of  the  Republican 
18  percent,  the  San  Diego  Police  State  Committee,  operated  a 
Department  said  in  its  annual  weekly  newspaper  at  Garden 
report.  The  publication  of  such  City.  He  has  lived  in  Pierre 
names  has  been  a  strong  deter-  for  15  years.  Mr.  Struwe,  who 
rent  to  crime,  according  to  Police  majored  in  journalism  at  South 


Chief  Elmer  Jansen. 


Dakota  State  College,  spent  two 
years  on  the  Madison  Leader, 
and  for  eight  years  was  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  in 
Pierre. 

A.  M.  Learned  of  New  York 


Ralph  Block  Quits 
Government  Service 

Washington  • 

Ralph  J.  Block,  former  news-  ^  q  Group  Elects 
paperman,  screen  writer  and 

film  producer,  has  retired  from  Asheviue,  N.  C. 

the  U.  S.  Information  Agency  Ashley  Putrell  of  the  Wash-  _ 

to  return  to  a  private  writing  ington  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  was  City,  newspaper  consultant,  has 
career  after  nearly  20  years  of  elected  president  of  the  North  been  in  Pierre  for  the  past 
government  service.  Carolina  Press  Association  at  month  helping  to  get  the  new 

A  native  of  Cherokee,  Iowa,  the  88th  annual  convention  here  paper  under  way. 

Mr.  Block  worked  as  a  newspa-  last  week.  The  group  urged  the  Pierre  has  an  evening  daily, 
perman  prior  to  World  War  I,  University  of  North  Carolina  the  Capital  Journal,  with  a  cir- 
first  as  a  reporter  for  the  Louis-  trustees  to  name  its  renovated  culation  of  approximately  5,000 
tdWe  Courier  Journal  and  the  Journalism  Building  for  some  published  by  the  Hippie  family. 
Detroit  News,  then  as  drama  Tar  Heel  journalist.  • 

editor  of  the  Kavs^  City  Star,  *  Sunday  Edition  in  ’61 

and  New  York  Tribune,  replac-  Po^d  Market  Data 

ing  Heywood  Broun  on  the  Trib-  inarKCl  uata  London 

une.  In  1917,  he  was  on  the  The  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  The  Daily  Telegraph  has  an- 
Washington  staff  of  the  New  has  just  issued  a  brochure  con-  nounced  it  will  add  a  Sunday 
Republic,  but  returned  to  the  taining  data  on  the  North  Caro-  edition  early  next  year.  This 
New  York  Tribune  as  a  special  Hna  Food  Market.  Copies  are  will  be  the  first  national  Sun- 
Washington  correspondent  for  available  from  Ward  -  Griffith  day  newspaper  established  in 
the  remainder  of  World  War  I.  Co.,  advertising  representatives.  Britain  in  40  years. 
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in  Austria 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


Khrushchev,  and  let  the  other 
newsmen  throuprh  to  see  and 
hear  what  was  hanpeninff. 

When  Khrushchev  made  a 
speech,  there  was  only  one  copy 
of  the  text  for  every  twenty  or 
thirty  reporters.  Typical  quote: 
“You  had  a  copy  this  morning — 
so  it’s  not  fair  you  should  have 
one  of  the  evening  speech  as 
well.”  But  most  of  the  time, 
Khrushchev  departed  so  much 
from  his  previously  issued  texts 
that  they  were  almost  useless. 

There  were  press  centers  in 
post  offices  at  Linz,  Salzburg 
and  Graz,  and  in  the  tiny  village 
school  at  Zell-am-See.  Outside 
each  press  center,  the  local  pop¬ 
ulation  and  vacationers  stared 
with  great  amusement  at  our 
activities.  Considering  the  time 
pressure  under  which  we  had  to 
work,  everything  went  amazing¬ 
ly  well.  We  all  admired  the 
ovenvorked,  yet  ever  polite  and 
cheerful  Austrian  telephone 
girls. 

In  Army  Barracks 

All  newsmen  (and  women)  on 
the  trip  were  put  up  in  army 
barracks;  the  Austrian  soldiers 
usually  living  in  those  barracks 
were  sent  on  night  exercises.  In 
the  barracks  near  Linz  we  slept 
four  men  to  a  room,  in  the  bar¬ 
racks  at  Salzburg  and  Spittal- 
an-der-Drau  each  barrack-room 
bad  to  be  shared  by  two  or 
three  dozen  men;  the  ladies,  of 
course,  had  rooms  to  themselves. 

There  were  flowers  in  all  the 
barrack-rooms  used  by  us,  and 
those  soldiers  who  were  not  on 
night  exercise  did  everything  to 
make  our  stay  with  them  as 
happy  as  possible.  No  colonel 
was  ever  saluted  more  smartly 
than  the  newsmen  and  news- 
women.  A  lasting  memory  for 
all  of  us  will  be  a  dozen  young 
soldiers  tip-toeing  through  the 
barrack-rooms  at  four  o’clock  in 


the  morning,  picking  up  all 
shoes,  tip-toeing  out  again,  and 
returning  half  an  hour  later  on 
tip-toe  with  the  cleaned  shoes. 

At  six-thirty  or  seven  o’clock, 
according  to  Khrushchev’s  pro¬ 
gram,  we  were  awakened  by  an 
army  band  playing  gay  marches 
outside  our  windows.  Some  of 
us  threw  the  flowers  from  our 
bedside  tables  at  the  band — 
without  the  vases,  of  course. 

It  was  in  the  officers’  mess  at 
the  barracks  in  Spittal-an-der- 
Drau  that  the  trip’s  best  “tech¬ 
nical”  quote  was  uttered  by  Dr. 
Hans  Kronhuber,  the  senior 
official  of  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment’s  press  department  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  newsmen’s 
motorcade.  Spittal-an-der-Drau 
is  a  good  hour’s  drive  from 
Villach,  where  Khrushchev  was 
spending  the  night.  Just  before 
midnight,  while  we  were  drink¬ 
ing  excellent  wine  and  listening 
to  an  army  jazz  band.  Dr.  Kron¬ 
huber  rose  and  announced,  very 
solemnly:  “A  special  bus  will 
leave  here  at  six-thirty  in  the 
morning  for  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  wait 
outside  the  Park  Hotel  in  Vil¬ 
lach,  in  case  Mr.  Khrushchev 
takes  an  early  moraing  walk.” 

• 

Governor  Acts 
On  Jail  Conditions 

Chicago 

A  Chicago  Daily  News  series 
on  dangerous  overcrowding  in 
Illinois  prisons  drew  official  ac¬ 
tion. 

zvs  the  Daily  News  was  run¬ 
ning  the  last  article  in  the  six- 
part  series.  Gov.  William  G. 
Stratton  announced  he  was  re¬ 
leasing  $1  million  to  begin  con¬ 
struction  of  a  minimum  security 
penal  institution  in  southern 
Illinois. 

The  Daily  News  articles  had 
pointed  out  that  Gov.  Stratton 
had  kept  the  funds  frozen  for 
a  year. 

The  series,  entitled  “Behind 
the  Bursting  Walls,”  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Nicholas  Shuman,  after 
a  round-the-state  tour  of  Illi¬ 
nois’  flve  penal  institutions. 

‘Abe’  Reed  Dies ; 

Noted  Cameraman 

B0.ST0N 

Adelbert  B.  (“Abe”)  Reed, 
enterprising  press  photographer 
who  retired  from  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  in  1950,  died 
July  17  at  the  age  of  79.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  newsreel 
cameraman  in  1904.  At  one  time 
he  was  personal  photographer 
to  President  Calvin  Coolidge. 

In  1910,  he  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye  when  a  pan  of  flash 
powder  exploded  while  he  was 
photographing  a  parade. 


Hazel  Smith 
Wins  Award 
For  Courage 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

This  year’s  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy  award  for  courage  in 
journalism  was  conferred  on 
Hazel  Brannon  Smith,  editor  of 
the  Lexington  (Miss.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

The  presentation  was  made 
at  the  International  Conference 
of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors 
at  Southern  Illinois  University 
here  this  week. 

Mrs.  Smith  received  the 
award,  the  citation  pointed  out, 
“for  her  unceasing  battle,  year 
after  year,  in  support  of  law 
and  order  against  forces  of  evil 
seeking  to  undermine  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  right  and  wrong  as  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  community  and 
which  sought  desparately  to  de¬ 
stroy  her  newspaper  because  of 
its  effective  leadership.” 

“For  demonstrating  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  perform,  under  great 
stress,  so  effectively  her  role 
as  editor  of  the  community’s 
newspaper  as  to  win  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  support,  in  growing 
numbers,  of  the  right  thinking 
people  of  her  town  and  county, 
and  who  deserv’e  to  share  with 
her  this  recognition,”  the  cita¬ 
tion  read. 

Her  fight  goes  back  to  1954 
when  she  wrote  a  story  stating 
the  local  sheriff  had  shot  and 
wounded  a  young  Negro  who 
allegedly  had  “talked  back.”  She 
was  sued  for  $57,500  by  the 
sheriff  for  libel  and  he  won  a 
$10,000  award  in  the  local 
courts.  She  appealed  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  Supreme  Court 
and  it  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  lower  judicial  body,  and 
vindicated  her. 

Opposing  Paper  Formed 

This  was  hailed  as  a  victory 
for  freedom  of  the  press  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  —  and  elsewhere. 

Her  troubles,  however,  had 
just  begun.  A  “Citizens  Commit¬ 
tee”  was  formed.  Her  husband, 
Walter,  administrator  of  the 
local  hospital,  was  dismissed 
and  the  Council  placed  an  eco¬ 
nomic  boycott  on  her  paper  and 
finally  formed  an  opposing 
newspaper.  Legal  advertising 
was  taken  away  from  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Advertiser  and  given  to 
her  opposition.  Despite  this,  her 
paper  has  continued  to  gain  sup¬ 
port. 

“We  have  departed  from  the 
normal  basis  of  the  Lovejoy 
Award  and  given  it  to  this 
woman  who  has  carried  on  a 


continuing  fight,”  Dr.  Howard 
R.  Long,  chairman  of  SIU’i 
journalism  department  stated 
“Ordinarily  it  is  given  for 
events  of  a  single  year.  But  she 
overshadowed  all  other  candi¬ 
dates  by  far  in  showing  cour¬ 
ageous  action  not  only  this  year, 
but  over  a  six-year  period.” 

• 

Editors  Don’t  Heed 
Equality  Obligation 

Shawnee,  Okla. 

General  interest  rather  than 
equal  play — except  in  political 
conflicts  —  seems  to  determine 
the  amount  of  play  given  a 
story  in  an  Oklahoma  news¬ 
paper,  at  least  according  to  a 
survey  of  26  daily  papers  and 
35  weeklies  conducted  by  an 
Oklahoma  Baptist  university 
journalism  class. 

The  general  tendency  among 
the  61  participating  editors  was 
to  judge  a  story  on  the  basis  of 
news  value,  disregarding  pres¬ 
sure  to  give  both  sides  equal 
play. 

Political  conflicts,  however, 
found  a  majority  favoring  equal 
play  if  stories  had  equal  news 
value.  To  the  question,  do  you 
feel  obligated  to  give  equal 
space  to  both  political  parties, 
34  i-esponded  yes;  19  answered 
no. 

• 

4  Papers  Replace 
Unitypo  Venture 

Miami,  Fla. 

Four  community  weeklies 
have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  northern  part  of  Greater 
Miami.  They  are  Northsidt 
Journal,  Miami  Shores  Journal, 
North  Miami  Journal  and  North 
Miami  Beach  Journal. 

They  are  issued  by  Journal 
Publishers,  a  division  of  Miami 
Beach  Sun  Publishing  Co.  and 
printed  in  the  latter’s  daily 
newspaper  plant.  Publisher 
Parks  Rusk  said  the  four  week¬ 
lies  are  to  serve  the  area  re 
cently  abandoned  by  the  North 
Dade  Journal  which  was  oper¬ 
ated  for  nine  years  as  a  Uni¬ 
typo  publication. 

Lester  Friedman  is  manager 
and  advertising  director  for  the 
new  group,  and  Cass  Casey  » 
managing  editor.  Both  were  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  suspended  Jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

Cartoon  Primer 

Cleveland 

Lou  Darvas,  editorial  car 
toonist  of  the  Cleveland  Prttt, 
has  a  book  coming  out,  hf 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  on 
Can  Draw  Cartoons.”  Mr.  D*^ 
vas  created  and  marketed  the 
book  and  it  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  the  beginner  copying  the 
drawings  in  the  volume. 
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CBS  Affiliation 
Suit  Is  Dropped 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
An  order  of  dismissal  signed 
by  Federal  Judge  William  .1. 
Jgmeson  terminated  the  anti- 
tnist  suit  hrought  by  Tribune 
Publishing  Company  against 
Columbia  broadcasting  System, 
Inc..  Queen  City  Broadcasting 
Company  and  Saul  Haas  in  May 
of  1958. 

The  suit  was  instituted  after 
KTNT-TV  lost  its  CBS  tele¬ 
vision  affiliation,  alleging  that 
(Jueen  City  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  Saul  Haas  had  con¬ 
spired  to  obtain  the  affiliation 
in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  On  June  1,  1960,  CBS  re- 
affiliated  with  KTNT-TV  and  it 
vras  announced  that  CBS  had 
secured  a  release  from  the  suit 
by  the  reaffiliation  and  other 
considerations. 

The  dismissal  indicates  that  a 
settlement  has  likewise  been 
reached  with  the  other  defend¬ 
ants.  George  F.  Russell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tribune  Publishing 
Company  which  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  KTNT-TV,  Channel  11, 
Seattle-Tacoma,  refused  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  details  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  or  to  divulge  what  amount 
of  money,  if  any,  had  been  paid 
by  the  defendants.  He  did  state, 
that  “the  Tribune  Publishing 
Company  is  extremely  jrleased 
to  again  Ih*  affiliated  with  the 
CBS  Television  Network.” 

• 

Frank  Rostock  Dies; 
Retimi  in  1933 

Cincinnati 
Frank  W.  Rostock,  77,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  fomier  Cin- 
tmati  Post,  died  July  18  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Rostock  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  1900  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Akron  Press.  He  joined  the 
Post  here  as  sports  editor  and 
in  1912  became  sports  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press. 

He  became  editor  of  the  Post 
in  1915.  From  1921  to  1924  he 
general  business  manager 
if  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  (NEA).  .After  a 
d»rt  period  on  the  St.  Louis 
fimc*  he  returned  here  as  pres- 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Post. 
He  held  that  position  until  his 
retirement  in  1933. 


Tnimbo  Will  Retire; 

2  .4ppoiiitinents  Told 

Los  ANGEajiS 

Taylor  Trumbo,  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  will  carry 
out  his  long-threatened  resigna¬ 
tion  Sept.  16  to  retire  to  his 
‘‘place  on  the  river”  on  the 
island  of  Kauai,  Hawaii. 

Frank  Haven,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  will  become  acting 
managing  editor  and,  on  Dec.  1, 
Frank  McCulloch,  Los  Angeles  , 
bureau  manager  for  Time,  will 
take  the  newly  created  post  of 
assistant  to  the  editor. 

Mr.  Trumbo,  a  veteran  of  30 
years  on  the  Times,  first  talked  | 
of  retirement  nearly  four  years 
ago  when  he  was  assistant  city  I 
editor.  When  city  editor  Hugh  | 
-4.  (Bud)  Lewis  was  made  edi-  I 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  .Mirror- 
Netvs,  Mr.  Trumbo  agreed  to 
stay  on  as  city  editor.  A  year  , 
and  a  half  later  he  again  an-  I 
nounced  plans  to  retire  but 
once  more  agreed  to  stay  on  ^ 
when  he  was  boosted  to  man-  ; 
aging  editor  in  the  shuffle  that  j 
followed  the  retirement  of  Edi-  1 
tor  L.  D.  Hotchkiss. 

Mr.  Haven,  47,  has  been  on 
the  Times  since  1941  as  copy-  , 
reader,  assistant  news  editor,  I 
news  editor  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Mr.  McCulloch,  41,  is  a  grad-  j 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ne-  | 
vada  and  worked  for  the  San  j 
Francisco  Chronicle,  the  Reno  \ 
(Nev.)  Evening  Gazette  and  the 
Nevada  State  News  before  join-  I 
ing  Time  in  Los  Angeles  in  ' 
1953.  I 

• 

Kennedy  in  4  Colors 
On  the  Front  Page 

Philadelphia 

A  four-color  photograph  of 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
printed  on  page  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
on  the  day  of  his  nomination 
as  Democratic  candidate  for 
President. 

Use  of  four  colors  on  page 
one  was  made  possible  by  an 
extra  press  cylinder  that  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  two  black  plates. 
One  black  plate  is  used  for  the 
color  work,  and  one  for  the 
news.  This  allowed  the  news  on 
the  page  to  be  changed  for  the 
different  editions  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  color  registration. 

• 

Teaching  Fellow 


W.prini  .4i<le  Dies  p„,  oV  ?he 

James  Kelly,  54,  assistant  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour- 
^print  manager  of  the  nalism  has  accepted  a  teaching 
Enterprises,  died  July  9.  fellowship  for  1960-61  at  the 
“*fcre  joining  the  Hearst  or-  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
ablation  several  years  ago  he  Communications.  He  is  head  of 
‘'*<1  been  in  the  newsprint  di-  the  Advertising  -  Public  Rela- 
Jjbon  of  the  New  York  World-  tions  Sequence  at  the  Grady 
‘fhgram  for  17  years.  School. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  !  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISewspa^er  Brokers  Publications  for  Sale 


YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  Herman  Koch,  2923  Vir¬ 
ginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

ir  tr  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St..  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 

WE  HAVE  sound  buyers  for  Southern 
dailies  .  .  .  ready  to  move.  Would  be 
Klad  to  discuss  these  with  you  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City, 
Florida. 


ILLINOIS  WEEKLY,  3,000  Popula- 
I  tion.  $36, COO  with  $10,000  down  in 
rash,  balance  fair  terms.  Bailey-Kreh- 
!  biel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


ONE  OF  WEST'S  BEST 

We  are  authorized  to  offer  one  of  the 
'  West’s  mo'it  famous  weeklies.  Gross, 
i  $80,000— Net.  $15,000— Price.  $58,000— 
I  Down.  $30,000.  Buyers  must  qualify. 

CABBERT  AND  HANCOCK 
3709-B  Arlinirton  Aye. 
Riverside,  California 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  , 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  j 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya  : 
Drive.  Anaheim.  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone  KEystone  3-1361. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  , 
buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  iterson-  { 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  i 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  I 
sellinir. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binirhamton,  N.  Y.  j 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bousht  ' 
and  sold  without  publicity  i 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  ! 
discretion.  P,  T.  Hines.  Publishers  I 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


’There  is  no  substitute  for  experience! 
Valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries, 
television,  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax 
and  other  purposes.  More  than  200 
in  31  States  to  date.  Comprehensive 
reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired. 
Qualified  expert  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26.  N.  Y. 


Publications  for  Sale 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI- 
,  ATES,  Suite  600-601.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  AnKeles  28,  California. 

j  CALIFORNIA  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE 
i  weekly,  exceptionally  fine  plant,  pros¬ 
perous  area,  ttood  climate,  steady 
growth.  $122,000.  $35,000  down  in- 

!  eludes  receivables.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  California. 


SOUTHERN  CAUPORNIA 
SUBURBAN 

Semi-weekly,  Krossing  $540,000.  Top- 
notch  rotary  plant,  large  building  in¬ 
cluded  for  $325,000.  Rapid-growth  area 
assures  experienced  suburbw  publisher 
large  capital  gain.  Exclusively  listed 
with  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  K  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  California. 

CALTPORNTA  EXCLUSIVE  PARM 
AREA  weekly,  grossing  $40,000; 
$45,000,  $15,000  down.  Smnd.  over  60 
years  old,  good  plant,  growth.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Drive,  Anaheim.  California. 

COLORADO  DAILY  —  Unopposed  in 
trade  area  of  40,000  population.  Rich 
agricultural,  lumbering,  mining  and 
recreational  area.  $235,000.  half  down. 
Dean  Sellers.  ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER 
PROPBRTIBS,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa. 
Arizona,  Affiliated  with  Cummins  Trust 
Co.,  Phone  WOodland  4-1093. 


I  CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY,  established 
I  1882,  gross  $80,000,  net  42^.  Priced  at 
>  $50,000,  half  down:  12  employees.  No 
.  job  printing.  Population  30,000  dou- 
{  bled  in  last  decade.  Unopposed.  Our 
‘  No.  0859.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 


DISTRESS:  MISSOURI  WEEKLY  in 
$10,000  gross  class,  only  $7,500  with 
low  down  imyment.  Not  junk  shop. 
Must  sell  by  August  1.  Bailey- Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


CENTRAL  NEW  ENGI.AND.  Wwkly 
newspaper  grossing  $51,0<H).  Establish^ 
1875.  Five  employees.  Unoiii>osed  in 
town  of  7,000.  Circulation  1,500  at 
$4.00.  Price  $45,000.  Our  No.  0843.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


OHIO  county-seat  weekly  un^ws^  in 
wealthy,  growing  town  of  4,500.  Gross 
$51,000.  rising.  We  think  iiotential 
here  exceeds  $75,000.  About  $15,000 
down  handles.  Write  fully.  DIAL,  15 


„r _ I..  Q 


100  MILES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 
Weekly  to  the  public  (2,483  at  $41  plus 
Semi-Monthly  Business  Trade  Matm- 
zine  to  trade  only.  Five  employees.  No 
competition  either  one.  Established 
1936.  Income  habitually  $62,800;  aver¬ 
age  net  over  18  years  $18,038.  Price 
$80,000,  one-third  down.  Our  No.  0352. 
May  Brothers,  Bingh.amton,  New  York. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Llae  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
latertloa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payahit  with 
ordtr)  4  times  (S  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  seodinp  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  EBP  Classihed  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  par  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $L30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  por  lino.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service 
Pl.OO  SgRVICE  CHARCg  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISINC,  Wndansdoy.  4  p.M. 
Count  30  units  per  lino,  no  ahbreviatioao 
(add  1  lino  for  box  information).  Ban 
holders’  identHies  held  in  strict  can- 
•donee.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


AaaU 

1 

6 

13 

26 

$2 

LlnM 

Time 

Timas 

Timet 

Timet 

Timet 

564 

$560 

$476 

$448 

$4U 

$370 

282 

320 

272 

256 

237 

211 

141 

190 

161 

152 

140 

125 

70 

115 

98 

92 

85 

75 

35 

70 

60 

56 

52 

46 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


GROWING  FAST.  New  York  SUte 
weekly  established  1840,  3  employees 
and  owner.  Grossintc  KO.OOO.  Unop¬ 
posed  in  town  of  2,000.  Circulation 
1.600  at  $3.00.  Price  $30,000  on  aRree- 
able  terms,  includinR  building;.  Our  No. 
0422.  May  Brothers,  BinRbamton,  New 
York. 

lOiWA  SUBURBAN  AND  PLANT. 
$106,000  with  only  $1S,000-$20,000 
down  in  cash.  Can  pay  for  itself  5 
years,  present  profits.  M.  R.  Kr^biel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

N.  W.  TEXAS  COUNTY  SEAT  — 
Weekly  exclusive  in  town  of  2.000,  mod¬ 
em  plant,  gross  $32,600,  Net  OK; 
$30,000  on  terms;  less  if  buyer  can 
pay  half  cash.  AuRust  IS  deadline. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kan- 


LOVELY  NEW  YORK  STATE.  Weekly 
newspaper  established  1847,  unopposed 
in  ColleRe  town  of  2,000,  Income  $91,- 
000.  Expenses  $79,000.  Price  $86,000  in- 
cludinR  buildinR,  one-third  down.  Cir¬ 
culation  3,500  at  $4.00.  11  employees. 
Continuous  yield  12  to  16%  on  $85,000. 
Our  No.  0378.  May  Brothers,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  New  York. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  esteblished 
1872.  Gross  $100,000.  expenses  $80,000. 
12  employees.  Circulation  2,400,  city  of 
17,000.  Price  $115,000.  reasonable 
terms,  building  included.  Our  No.  0871. 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

S.E.  Met-Weekly  $42,000* 

Fla.  Met-Suburban 

Weekly  8,000* 

Pa.  Bi-Weekly  75,000* 

East  Trade  Journal  16,000* 

Texas  Met-Weekly  75,000* 

S.W.  Weekly  80,000 


CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 


Atlanta 
Nashville 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis 
New  York 
Seattle 


Los  Angeles 
San  Antonio 
Troy,  O. 
Please  address; 
1182  W.  Peachtree 
Atlanta  9,  Ga. 


SKARE  in  Canada’s  bright  future  I 
Century-oid  Quebec  weekly  operation 
grossing  $175,000.  Price  including 
building  $165,000.  Write  fully.  DIAL, 
16  Waverly,  Detroit  3,  Michigan. 

THREE  WEEKLY  PAPERS  in  a  row 
along  Bfassachusetts  Eastern  Coast.  Es¬ 
tablished  1875,  Circulation  2067.  Income 
$49,000.  Publisher's  salary  $5,000.  Six 
employees  and  owner.  Price  $50,000, 
half  down.  Our  No.  0770.  May  Broth¬ 
ers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Buainett  Opportunities 

LIVE  IN  FLORIDA.  Tourist  guide 
magazine  published  in  winter.  Elams 
enouidi  in  six  months  to  live  on  for  12, 
Excellent  opportunity  for  good  ept^e 
salesman.  Official  gniide  for  six  com¬ 
munities.  Requires  $10,000  down.  Sell¬ 
ing  because  of  health.  Box  3001,  Elditor 
A  PuMiaber. 

Loesis  end  Pinaneimg 

LOANS  NEGOTTATED— $200,000  and 
up,  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB- 
USHERS  SESIVICE,  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

UPECO  INC. 

Move — Ekect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurat,  N.J. — Phone  GEnetva  8-3744 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ehepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Frankfort  Street 
NE!W  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 

BArelay  7^75 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  | 


Press  Engineers 


NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 

Brecting-Planning-Repair  | 

P.O.  Box  124.  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

ESrecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen’l.  Mgr. 

MACHINE^  and  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 

FOR  SALE:  Model  26  Linotype 
equipped  with  Mohr  Saw.  Serial  num- 
bCT  47666.  Electric  pot.  Margagh  feeder 
and  blower,  Emerson  230  volt  motor. 
$2,750.  See  in  operation  at  the  Moline 
Daily  Dispatch,  Moline,  Illinois. 

MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  manufactured 
by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  and  Fair- 
child  Teletypesetter  perforator  combi¬ 
nation.  In  perfect  operating  condition. 
(Teletypeeetter  in  use  8  months).  Will 
sell  resuonsbiy  due  to  conversion  to 
offset  printing.  Write  or  call,  Cecil 
Whig,  126  N.  Street,  Elkton,  Mary¬ 
land.  EX  port  8-3311. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the 
man  who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  A  B.  Sales  Co..  Box  560, 
Phones  27  and  96,  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
larges  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 

Press  Room 


SCOTT 

4  Units  &  Folder 
HOE 

3  Units  &  Folder 

DUPLEX 
16  Page  Tubular 

HOE 

32  Page  Rotary 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE-^unit  Scott  newspaper 
press  with  22^*  cut-off.  two  folders, 
two  color  cylinders.  G.  E.  Control 
panel  and  drive.  Ehch  unit  has  Scott 
8-arm  reels  with  Jones  tension.  40-80 
page  press.  Stereotype  equipment  In- 
cluded.  MUST  SELT,.  MAKE  Or'FjgR 
ON  ALL  OR  PART. 

(Subject  to  prior  sale) 

San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
861  Howard  Street 
San  Frandseo  8,  Oallfcmia 

DUPLEX  MODEL  E-1647,  manufac-  I 
tured  1940,  8-page  flatbed  web  press.  ! 
V-belt  drive,  variable  speed  motor. 
Two  single  page  auxiliary  fountains 
for  spot  color.  Chases,  rollers  and 
auxiliary  equipment.  Available  now  at 
Bast  Oregonian,  Pendleton,  Oregon. 

CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  size  diameter.  I 
A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sizes. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 
Quarter-page-folders.  I 

Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 
MODEL  A  DUPLEX 
GOSS  COMET 
UPECO.  INC. 

“20  minutes  from  Times  Square" 
760  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 
GEneva  8-3744 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR 
Standard  Two-to-One  model  with  % 
and  page  folder.  Available  now. 
Vacuum  caster  and  like  new  plate 
finisher,  router,  chipping  block, 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  |  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUQ 


Press  Roitm 


Press  Room 


LINOTYPES 

Model  36  Wide  Mixer,  No.  66786 
2/90—2/72—4/84  Magazines— 6  molds 
Mold  Blower — Mohr  ^w — Electric  Pot 
— Feeder — A.C.  Motor 

Model  30  Mixer,  No.  51985 

Model  14 — No.  49,884 — Swing  Keyboard 


STEREOTYPE 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  —  22% 
Heavy  Duty — AC — Pneumatic  Pump 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATBS— 

Right  and  Left — AC — Pumps  A  Spouts 

WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVERS 

WOOD  PREREGISTER  MACHINE)— 
23-9/16 

8  and  10  TON  KEMP  IMMERSION 
POTS — Complete  with  Carburetors 
—AC 

100*  JAMPOL  PLATE  (JONVETlfOR— 
23-9/16 

lOO*  JAMPOL  PLATE  CONVEYOR- 
22% 

16'  JAMPOL  Raised  Plate  Return 


PRESSES 
•  SPECIAL  • 

SCOTT  MUL’n-UNlT  22% 

4  and  6  Unit  Presses  each  with  a 
Reversible  Unit  and  extra  Color  Cyl¬ 
inder — SCOTT  Heavy  Duty  8  to  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Foiders  with  C-H  Conveyors — 
SOOTT  3  Arm  Reels  with  Jones  Ten¬ 
sions  —  Trackage,  Turntables,  Steel 
Floor  Plate.  Located ;  BOSTON  HEIR- 
ALD-TRAVE7LER. 

TESRMS  for  immediate  removal  I 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  28-9/16* 
Up  to  21  Units — 6  Color  Cylinders — 6 
Folders  with  Upper  Formers — 6  Drives 
— Ehul  Feed  or  on  Substructure  with  3 
Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  28-9/16* 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  Located 
Knoxville  Journal. 

DUPLEX  METTROPOUTAN  22% 

4  and  5  Unit  Presses — Double  Folders 
AO  Drives — Located  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance — Charlotte  News. 

8  UNIT  HOE  22%* 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylinder 

3  Pancoast  O>lor  Couples — AC  Drive — 
Reels  and  Pasters.  Lomted  Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 

8  UNIT  HOB  22%* 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed — AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

2  UNIT  HOE  22%* 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo— AC  Drive.  Located 
Lynn,  Mass. 

16  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

2— MODER,  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEIDS 
Located  Sanford,  N.  C.  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


MAILROOM 


2-^AMPCrL  BUNDLE  PUSHEIRS 


2— DOCK  DISPATCH  BELT  CON¬ 
VEYORS  with  12  Telescopic  Loaders. 


LUDIXIW  22%  etna,  electric  pot,  1 
nets,  on-  super  surfacr,  jl^ 
Franklin  Gothic;  24  to  72  ^ 
Heavy;  24  to  72  Medium  GdadZS 
Gothic;  48.  60,  72  Temixi  Blsek-  S 
43,  60  Tempo  Heavy;  72  pt. 
Italic:  84  pt.  Caps. 

o 

LUDIXIW,  gas  pot,  one  cabliiet,  I  a 
12  Tempo  Medium ;  6  to  It  Go^ 
Light-  6  to  12  Tempo  Light;  8  JM* 
Bodoni  Modem  Roman  ;  assorM  I  4  li 
pt.  Gothic  E'aees. 

APEX  PRINTING 
MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

210  EHIzabeth  .St. 

New  York  12,  N.  Y,  WOrth  t4nt 


CAMERION  NEWSPRINT  RBWINMI 
#B4220,  handles  44*  diameter  m 
to  79*  in  width.  Normal  opsratioa  m 
for  18*  butts.  Complete  with  lUttw 
attachment.  U.  S.  Varidrive  mtSar  7U 
H.P.  1800  r.p.m.  3  Phase.  60  Oek 
220-440  A.C.  Type  VEI-G.H.,  rJu 
Mi  .  136,  R.P.M.  Max.  1030.  Gear  ni 
tio  3.39.  Very  good  condition.  CtiM 
and  ready  for  shipment.  Pries  |t,HI 
f.o.b.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Costia 
Jol.n  B.  Olson,  St.  Petersburg  (FlorUil 
Times. 


16-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2  ts  1 
mo^l-complete  stereo-AC,  drlvt, 

2-unit  GOSS,  22%*  End  Feed  Compbli 
Stereo-AC,  drive. 

24-pare  DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2  to  I 
model-complete  otereo-AC,  drive, 

8-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DBCX. 
Roll  Arm  Brackets-Upper  Former. 

8-page  GOSS  COMET  FLATBED,  AC; 
drive-quarter  smd  half-folder. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors’’ 
11164  Satieoy  St.  Sun  VaHey,  Gilif. 
FOplar  6-0610  TRiangIs  T-MII 

Stereotype 

R.  HOE  FLATCAST  FINISHDIO 
EQUIPMENT:  Radial  Router;  Stsns- 
type  Saw,  and  Combination  Stersslii) 
Saw  with  squaring  Trimmer.  AC 
tors;  good  condition;  availsbls  ass. 
lack  Moore,  Newspaper  Prodoeiki 
OiRfitter,  660  EktsUand,  Berea,  OUa 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER!  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  equipment 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  T-4M 

~N  EWS  PA  PE  R^  U I  PMENf 

NEWSPAPER!  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINBS 
TELBTYPESETTER  EXmiPmNT 
Ludlows — EHrods — Mat  Rdtart 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  Oty  6. 

Li  notypes — I  ntertypes — Ludlses  . 
PRINTCRAET  REPRESENTATIYM 
87  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  K.  ’• 

WANTER):  8-page  Duplex  or  Gsw 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  whm 
able.  Northern  MacUne  Works,  $> 
N.  4tb  St.,  Phila,  6,  Pa. _ ^ 

WANTER).  82-48  page  newspaper  PJJJ 
any  cutoff,  good  condition,  reasos^j 
for  new  organization.  Box  770, 
Broadway,  New  York  City. _ , 

^CASH  ! !  ^ 

Immediately  for  your  plant  or  indivldw 

item.  A  call  or  letter  will  receive  pUJJ 
action.  Os^r  lanello,  210  ESioM 
Street.  New  York  aty  It. 
6-0070.  _ 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  WANT  TO  BUY  Bargain  in  U  Pj 
SEN  bnULmAN  ARRUUIAIB9  2ju 

60  Bast  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4B90  stereo.  M.  I.  Hall,  The 

602  Broadway,  Lubbock,  Texas. 
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administrative  advertising  manager  wanted 

"  —One  who  can  personally  sell  non- 

-  -  Iflokintr  for  an  asaistunt  (fen-  advertiaep  in  town  of  publication  and 

^  Mnoser  for  a  weekly  newspaper  towns.  This  is  a  Colora^ 

j^SSwper.  doinif  approximately  ■  ““V  very 

li|l«rSorth  of  business.  Need  some-  , 

-^touKhly  experienced  in  han-  ,  »>?  JOo  will  be  ^ply  rewarded 

IL  tSTtype  of  operation.  We  are  !  hnancially  and  if  qualified  may  have 
M  the  east  coewt.  Box  2912,  '  job.  If  not  quail- 

^TvVKi;«hd*r  e.xi>erience.  do  not  answer, 

mbiisnen^ _ _ _ ,  Editor  &  I^iblisher. 

.uMBINATION  AIJVERTISING-EDI-  i  advertising  .salesmen  and  man- 

rjglAL  man  to  take  charge  of  Chart  ;  ^  Pennsylvania 

tw  1  progressive  weekly.  Must  be  go  ^  ,,^rs.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
^;er  because  this  is  a  challenging  o^  Street.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  I 
nullity.  May  lease  and  work  toward  i - ] 

sm'!  l^"Kor”&" PubTuher!*'^  I  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

— - Layout-copywriting  experience.  Fine 

L.ircuiatian  ■  opportunity  for  a  young  man  on  one 

—  _ .  .  1  of  Connecticut's  leading,  prize-winning 

;jjCl'bATION  MANAGER,  Working  weeklies.  ’Hiis  newspaper  has  quad- 

needed  for  six  day  rupled  its  groes  income  under  new  , 

itt  of  liveliest  markets  in  U.a.A.  management  in  past  21  months.  Quali-  | 

lit  there’s  plenty  of  competition  u>  fi^d  man  can  be  Advertising  Director 

MB  good  man  on  his  toea.  Cittlo  j  short  time  as  iiaper  has  operated  ! 
(erfisiit.  Must  be  willing  to  knock  without  Ad  Director  to  date.  Work  ; 

a  tort,  bo  able  to  work  with  oo^  closely  with  publisher,  Ttip  starting  j 

id  hare  plenty  of  ideas  on  good  salary  plus  commission,  group  insur-  j 

fipiig  campaigns.  Box  2926,  Eklitor  ance,  hospitalization.  Fine  suburban 

I  Pablisher.  community  north  of  New  Haven.  Write 

■ -  O.  B.  Lenahan,  Hamden  t^ironicle,  ! 

IJLVTED:  Exiierienced  circulation  man  Hamden,  Connecticut.  j 

If  tike  charge  of  weekly  papers  with  _ - - - - 

tC-K)  circulation.  Little  Merchant  i  NEED  AT  ONCE — experienced  retail  ad  : 

■  2  ts  1  plu-  11“**  I*®  starter.  No  promo-  salesman  with  proven  ability  in  sales, 

rive.  MB.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  real  layout,  copy  writing.  Top  medium- 

f,  iraiiiicer.  Write  Sun  Newspapers,  S07  sized  daily  in  north-central  Ohio  offers 

turi  Building,  Mr.  David  Blacker,  excellent  permanent  opiiortunity  to  re- 

I'aiha.  Nebraska.  liable,  energetic  iierson.  Salary  com- 

2  (.  I  mensurate  with  ability.  Paid  vacation, 

rive  CUttified  Advertising  l‘Ie  insurance,  hospitalization,  bonus. 

other  benefits.  Finest  working  condi- 
DIO.  tassIHED  MANAGER  —  growing  congenial  sUff.  veiy  attracUve, 

'™“-  east  coast  daily.  Golden  op-  Progressive  community.  Relies  held 

BH)  AC  portsnity  for  aggressive  promotion  TOnfidentisl.  Give  full  informa- 

'  mmAtA  manager  to  progress  with  ps-  u**  'cDcc-  D®*  3002.  Editor  & 

pe  tad  community  in  one  of  fastest  '  Publisher. 

O  cvwiig  areas  of  U.S.  Send  resume,  !  '■ 

,  xdoding  salary  needed  and  avail-  I  Editorial 

^  „  u,  iklity  to:  H.  S.  Rand.  Town  News,  .  .n— 

*7’,^  POTPano  Beach.  Florida.  ;  BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 

igie  7-lin  _  Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 

_ _  ^  ■  Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer- 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.  ence,  availability  date.  CoaUct:  Bill 
.  ,  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 

fcmediate  opening  for  experienctd  Madison  St..  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 
K«iptper  outside  Claesined  Saleeman*  (j£  $*5670. 

nil  is  s  rapid  jrrowth  area  and  a  new  ‘  _ 

our  ej^ding  staff.  &cel-  ;  MAN-fsst,  experienced  copy  edi- 
condition,  employee  bene-  ^  „„  headsT  dummying  and 

SiPs^ent  position.  Send  detailed  i  beginners’  copy  ^  prise- 

*“"*  “•  _ _ _  winning  Chart  Area  2  morning  daily. 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT  Salary  $119-124  range.  Referencea  re- 

THP  «;ArPAMPMTn  RPF  quired.  Box  2716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  REPORTERS  for  Central  Florida 
PM  daily;  one  responsible,  experienced 
man  for  bureau  work  with  minimum 
aupervlaion;  one  for  general  assignment 
work  in  news  room.  Write  Box  2818, 
Editor  ft  I^bli^er. 

DEISKMAN — Swing  man  on  copy  desk 
of  60,000  morning  daily-Sunday  in  j 
Chart  Area  6.  Opportunity  for  right 
man.  Box  2903,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPinilENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignments,  but  should  be  strong 
on  features,  for  medium  sized  Texas 
daily  with  high  standards.  Above 
average  salary  including  insurance  and 
profit  sharing  in  expanding  organi¬ 
zation  which  offers  advancement.  Also 
have  opening  for  recent  graduate.  Both 
should  be  from  South  West.  Air  Mail 
resume  to  Box  2942,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Replies  confidential. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
western  Washington  non-met  daily. 
Either  sex  may  apply.  J-schooi  pre¬ 
ferred,  some  exiierience  helpful.  Give 
complete  information.  Box  2914,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED :  ComUnation  pho- 
tographer-reporter  capable  of  doing  his 
own  darkroom  work.  Apply  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage. 
Alaska. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  imagination, 
technical  skill  to  head  two-man  de¬ 
partment  for  aggressive  Lake  Erie  re¬ 
sort  city  Daily,  ^nd  samples.  Willism 
Roeegen,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Register. 

MIDWEST  UBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE 
offers  opportunity  for  recent  college 
{  graduate  to  join  Public  Relations  staff 
as  assistant  to  Public  Information  Di¬ 
rector.  Some  newspaper  experience 
Inferred.  Box  2916,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEIWS  EIDITOR  wanted,  small  daily. 

,  Must  be  experienced  Texas  newspaper¬ 
man  willing  to  assume  responsibility, 

I  do  considerable  reporting.  No  ordinary 
reporting  job,  this  desirable  place  for 
'  hsiH-working,  intelligent  newspaper- 
I  man  wanting  permanent  position  in 
!  pleasant  smalltown  orgaization.  Staff 
i  knows  of  this  immediate  opening  and 
I  answer  will  be  strictly  confidential. 
Give  complete  background,  references 
and  salary  desired  in  first  letter;  refer- 
I  encee  will  not  be  contacted  until 
'  cleared  with  applicant.  Box  2991.  Eldi- 
’  tor  ft  Publisher. 

NEEH)  TOP-RATE  CITY  EIDITOR  for 
'  brand  new  conservative  soni-weekly 
;  West  Texas  newspaper.  Will  supervise 
)  staff  of  three — good  on  city,  county 
news  and  features.  Box  2902,  Eiditor 
ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 

BEGINNING  RE1PORTEIR&— Male'~1i^  ; 
E'emale.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to  ' 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee,  BIRCH  PEIRSONNEL,  67  B.  I 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


ProdadlM  temne 


PERSONNEL  DEIPARTME2S’T 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

Sacramento,  California 


Sacramento,  California  EDITORIAL  WRITEIR,  under  36.  sound  ! 

■  ■  —  ,  education,  expi^eneed.  preferably  mar-  | 

Display  Advertising  !  ris(l>  tor  36.000-claas  daily  northern 

..  ,  part  of  Chart  Area  1.  Send  resume 

SOCTHBRN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  of  |  “d  samples.  Box  2807,  EJditor  ft  Pub- 
■dl  and  medium  dsiliea  (Chart  Areas  I  Haber. 

needA  6  younff  ainrreflBive.  am-  —  ~ 

tom  men  who  aspiTe  m  earn  man-  EXPERIENCED  Reporter  for  after- 
■MBt  positions.  2  news.  3  advertis-  daily,  town  of  26,000,  Chart  Area 

It  PmfiT^es  26  to  86,  with  back-  -  10.  Permanent.  Box  2806,  Editor  ft 
wad  ia  small  and  medium  field.  E^l-  Publisher, 
tw  unlimited  for  the  right  people.  ' 

la  an.  EsStor  ft  PubliSer  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  Chart 

- -  ■  Area  6  rooming  daily  of  60,000  clrcu- 

UPHUENCED  MAN  to  fill  one  of  i  lation.  Good  pay,  excellent  insurance 
ally  spots  on  a  staff  of  seven.  Com-  and  retirement  plans.  Box  2817,  Eiditor 

gty  of  81,000.  CTireulsUon  22,000.  *  PnblUher. _ _ 

W  ulsrr,  bonus,  peud  life  insurance,  i 

“toslizstion.  Congenial  atmosphere  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT,  sports  man 
Sitrowing  paper.  Write  Nick  Dovo-  needed  by  large  suburban  weekly.  Cre- 
a  Advertising  Manager,  Mankato  aUng  new  job  September  1.  Car  must. 
Proas,  Mankato,  MinnesoU.  1“”*''  week.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  2801, 

- Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Proas,  Mimksto,  Minnesota. 


®^Y  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

daily  in  highly  competitive  COPYREADERS 

'  irtft.  Excellent  oi^rtunity  of  ad-  AMH 

“WBient  for  experienced,  aggressive  AINU 

►  Slate  qualifications,  avail-  SWINGMAN 

r  nktr.  Chart  Area  9.  Write  Box  2949,  , 

I  mior  ft  Publisher.  i  Large  Elorida  daily  seeking  three 

* - -  '  P.  M.  copyreaders  and  one  A.  M. 

swingman.  Copyreaders  should  be 
GOOD  STARTING  PAY  I  either  college  graduates  oc  have  mini- 

'  ADVANCEIMENT !  mum  one  year’s  newspaper  experience. 

I  PESIMANEINCY I  Swingman  should  have  minimum  five 

,  years’  experience. 

,  ^  what  you’re  seeking  in  life?  :  These  are  permanent  jobs  with  grow- 
^  11,090  afternoon  daily  in  Clhart  ing  organization  offering  liberal  com- 
J!*.3  offers  the  above  for  an  expert-  pany  benefits. 

Mvertising  salesman  and  layout  ^  Please  reply  Box  2907,  Eiditor  ft 
^  9“r  staff  is  a  happy  one;  they  Publisher,  li^ng  experience,  refer- 

^  is  dignity  and  are  treat^  (and  i  ences,  availability  date  and  salary  re- 

M.'  We’re  aggres-  '  quirement. 

.J  J*?.  ^  demand  only  intelligence  - 

"  ^wsication.  Send  complete  experi-  DESKMAN  for  Chart  Area  1  after- 

^  references  to  ^x  3013,  Eldi-  noon  daily  of  12,000.  State  salary  ex- 


GOOD  STARTING  PAY  I 
’  ADVANCEMENT! 

PEIRMANENCnf  1 

•  you’re  seeking  in  life? 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S 
CLASSIHED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry' 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 

CLASSIFICATION: _ _ 

COPY: _ 


' »  PaWidher. 


peeled,  experience,  references.  Box 
2929,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 
ACCOUNT  OF: 

NAME _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY,  STATE _ _ 

Authorized  BY _ 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  orda 
see  Classified  Advertising  Rate  Box) 


editor  sc  publisher  for  July  23,  1960 


HFJJ>  WyUVTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  25-35.  One  of 
South  Dakota's  largest,  progressive 
weeklies.  Must  be  familiar  with  news 
photography.  Bustiing,  enterprising 
town.  per  week  starting.  |75-$90 
monthly  for  outside  reporting.  Write 
or  call  Don  Johannsen,  Winner  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Winner,  South  Dakota. 

ROSWELD,  NEW  MEXICO,  growing 
afternoon  daily  in  city  of  40,000.  Need 
general  assignment  reporter  plus  sports 
editor-writer.  Group  hospitalization, 
pension  plan,  harmonious  staff.  Con¬ 
tact  Editor,  Roswell  Record. 

WIRE  BJDITOR.  small  Chart  Area  11 
six  day  daily.  Good  salary  and  future. 
Some  sports  and  general  reiiorting. 
Ideal  hunting,  fishing  and  skiing  area. 
Box  2911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  BmiTOR.  Strong  on  layout 
and  initiative  for  Texas  daily  which 
won  first  in  state  and  second  in  na¬ 
tional  competition  this  year  in  wom¬ 
en’s  department.  Prefer  young  woman 
but  experience  necessary  to  take  over 
strong  department  which  averages  2 
pages  daily  and  5  on  Sunday.  Air 
Hail  resume.  Box  2941,  Eiditor  & 
PuMisher.  Confidential. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR:  27,0(W  Western 
diuly.  Strong  on  writing  ability,  ideas. 
Interest  in  art,  music,  drama.  Lively 
city,  beautiful  country.  August  open¬ 
ing.  Box  2944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  WIRE  EDITOR-^immedi- 
ate  opening  on  six-day  evening  New 
England  daily,  circulation  27,000.  Al¬ 
though  experience  desirable,  we  will 
train  right  person.  Permanent  iiositiop 
with  good  {My.  benefits.  Box  2905,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  FOR  NEW  Disc  Jockey  and 
record  publication.  Must  know  ratings, 
disc  jockeys,  songs  and  singers,  re¬ 
cording  firms  and  song  publishers.  Box 
3018,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

REPl  RTER :  Country  Weekly.  Needs 
Car.  Experience  helpful  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  J-Grad  preferred.  Send  refer¬ 
ences.  background  to:  Cape  May  County 
Gazette ;  Cape  May  Court  House,  New 
Jersey. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER  desir¬ 
ing  spot  on  top-flight  weekly  will  find 
it  with  this  outstanding  Chicago  Su¬ 
burban  newspaper  group.  Ability  to 
operate  Scan-A-Sizer.  or  willingne.ss  to 
learn  required.  Knowledge  of  area  help¬ 
ful.  Work  will  average  about  40  hours 
a  week.  Spot  open  now.  Call  collect. 
Editor  Fred  Tuttle.  Jr..  CStizen  News¬ 
papers,  Fleetwood  2-4600,  La  Grange, 
Illinois. 

FBMALB  EDITORIAL  STAFFERS 
sought  by  Pennsylvania  publishers  for 
positions  as  reporters,  society  editors 
and  assistants.  If  interested,  write 
PNPA.  2717  N.  Front  Street,  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pennsylvania. 

EXPERIENCED,  YOUNG  REPORTER 
wanted  on  small  daily  in  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois’  most  progreasive  town.  Must  like 
Iieople  and  be  an  aggressive  news  gath¬ 
erer.  Apply  immediately  giving  age. 
experience,  salary  expect^  to  Frank  A. 
Johnson,  Daily  Republican-Register, 
Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 

EDITOR — weekly  experience.  Must  be 
top  man.  New  modem  air  conditioned 
plant.  Richardson  Publications,  451 
Maple  Avenue,  Carpentersville,  Illinois. 

REPORTER  —  Experienced,  strong  on 
writing  and  initiative  for  37,000  P.M. 
growing  daily  in  good  location.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  3020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORT  WRITER  and  editor  re¬ 
quired  by  investigating  agency  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  Good  opportunity.  In  re¬ 
ply,  furnish  educational  and  business 
experiences.  Box  30i23,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

reporter  ,  man  or  woman,  for 
county  seat  weekly.  General  News,  Fea¬ 
tures.  The  Journal,  Eureka,  Illinois. 

reporter,  expOTience  preferred, 
qualifications  essential.  Best  conditions. 
Must  be  able  to  arrange  personal  in¬ 
terview.  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER  I 

We’re  3Ut  to  strengthen  our  news  staff  \ 
by  adding  a  topnotch  journalism  grad-  j 
uate  or  b^inning  reporter  who  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  where  ability 
and  talent  will  pay  off.  If  you’d  like 
to  be  a  part  of  the  staff  of  this  highly 
respected  and  lively  115,000  midwest 
afternoon  daily  send  story  samples  to¬ 
day.  Top  insurance  and  pension  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Personnel  Director.  South 
Bend  'Tribune,  South  Bend  26,  Indiana. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  for  county  seat 
paper.  South  Central  Florida,  no  plant. 
Retir^  or  semi-retired  news  man  could 
handle.  Small,  friendly  town.  Good 
fishing  year  round.  Apply  to  Beryl 
Itewden,  Clewiston  (Florida)  News. 

SLOT  MAN  — ■  for  Florida  Morning 
Daily.  Must  be  able  to  layout  inside, 
push  copy  fast.  Must  have  good  wire, 
local  news  judgement.  Start  at  $95.00. 
Box  3017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  RE¬ 
PORTER  with  minimum  of  two  years’ 
actual  experience  small  daily,  or  large 
weekly  field.  Permanent  opening  in 
long  established  publishing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  in  Southern  Michigan, 
good  pay  and  congenial  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  qualified  applicant.  Must  have 
auto.  Air  mail  full  details  background 
and  expectations.  Box  3000,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTERS.  REWRITE-E’or  Florida 
Morning  Daily.  Must  be  good.  No  prima 
donnas  want^.  Start  $90.00.  Box  3010, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

EEEIE  LANCEIRS:  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy  :  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures,  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 

Promotion^— Public  Relatione 


COPYWRITER  WITH 
EXECUTIVE  POTENTIAL 

Career  opportunity  for  copywriter, 
with  executive  potential.  Opening 
is  on  7  man  promotion  co)iy  team 
on  one  of  nation’s  largest  and  most 
respected  newspapers.  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States.  Sell  yourself  in  first 
letter,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Interview  at  our  expense. 
Box  3011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

ASSISTANT  SHOP  EXIREMAN.  7,000 
p.m.  middlewest  daily.  Give  resume  and 
references.  McCook  Daily  Gazette,  Mc¬ 
Cook,  Nebraska. 


HELP  WANTED 


TELETYPESETTER  | 

Elxcellent  sales  opportunity  for  ad-  : 
vancement-inclined  man  with  PRINT-  | 
ING  BACKGROUND.  Familiarity  with  ' 
linecasting  machines,  composing  room,  | 
comiioeition,  and  Teletypesetter  desir-  i 
able.  Opening  available  in  Eiditor  and 
Publiahw  Chart  Area  6.  Mist  be  able 
to  meet  pe^le,  free  to  travel.  Car,  i 
expenses,  liberal  employee  benefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  and  per¬ 
sonal  background  to  R.  C.  McPherson, 
District  Manager,  EViirohild  Graphic 
Elquipment,  111  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

SALESMAN  —  already  calling  on  edi¬ 
tors  to  include  established  cartoon 
panel  on  commission  basis.  Box  2939, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SPEXHAL  PAGE  EDITION  MEN,  full  ‘ 
time,  some  travel.  Promotional  selling,  i 
high  remuneration.  Box  2980,  Eiditor  A  | 
Publisher.  i 


INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


It  U  NOT  ADVISABLE 
to  send  bulky  packages  or  original 
material  to  E  &  P  box  nurabcrsl 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Adrertishtg 

BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSlRffi 

380  Newspapers  Have  EkuelUd 
Salespeople  and  Executives 
In  Parish  Sales- 1  raining 
Course  in  Classified  Advertisint 

Sales  training  providol  by  the  Hsa 
ard  Pariah  Course  in  Claasifiad  Adas 
tiaing  shows  Classified  i>eraooiMl  kee 
to  square  right  up,  to  anaiyis  isi 
solve  sales  problems  they  drily  ^ 
counter.  Classified  salespeople  sie  as 
pertly  trained  (at  home — on  THBI 
own  TIME)  developed  to  increase  thdr 
individual  sales  production  and  can 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  sun 
business. 

The  famed  Paris  Course  (only 
in  existence)  has  proved  sines  UK 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  ns 
ceasfully  trains  beginners — breadtM 
and  refreshes  experienced  peitcnaiL 

Put  the  Parish  Course  to  work  iu 
you  now  to  slash  turnover,  hsiihln 
job  interest  and  satisfaction  and  ds 
velop  professional  pride— all  while  II 
helps  you  develop  more  Gnnilik 
faster. 

Elnroll  as  many  of  your  staff  u  yn 
want  to  have  these  benefits  MOW. 
Your  only  investment  in  this  20-lanie 
^es-bo«^ng  Course  is  $66  each.  Seri 
in  the  names  now  or  write  for  ds 
Bcriptive  brochure. 

SflHOOL  DIVISION  OP 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATBS,  INOORPORATB) 

Classified  Advertising  Developmsst 

Services  for  Newspapers  Sinee  IM 

2900  N.  W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  Fkrib 
Oxford  1-8331 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  9uide  .  .  ,  from  trainee  to  erecutive  personnel. 


ASSISTANT  MECHANICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Morning — Elvening — Sunday 
combination  in  over  75,000  class 
Attractive  City  in  Chart  Area  4 
Top  opportunity  for  young 
man,  preferably  30  to  35 
years  of  age,  to  move  up  from 
smaller  operation  or  for  man 
in  larger  operation  to  assume 
broader  responsibilities. 

Modem,  excellently  equipped  mechani¬ 
cal  deputments.  Good  salary  for  right 
man. 

Write  in  detail  to  Box  2804, 
Eiditor  Jk  Publisher 

TELETYPESETTER  PERFORATOR 
OPERATORS  for  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  315  lines  competency.  Scale 
$130.25.  7%  hour  shift.  37  hour  week. 
Benefits.  Write:  Composing  Room  Fore¬ 
man,  Scrantonian-Tribune,  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS.  FLOOR- 
MEIN,  etc. — open  and  union  shop — ex¬ 
perienced  and  inexperienced— sought  by 
Pennsylvania  publiriiers.  Write  PNPA, 
2717  N.  Front  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Administrative 

BUSINESS  OR  CIRCULATTON  MAN- 
AGEIR.  Fully  experienced  in  both  cir¬ 
culation  and  accounting,  good  adminis¬ 
trator,  age  31.  family.  Chart  Area  1, 
2.  Box  2712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  NCW! 

newspaper  executive 
under  35 


.  .  .  rose  from  cub  rejxirter  to 
managing  editor  in  less  than  10 
years;  was  trained  by  one  of  the 
country’s  most  successful  competi¬ 
tive  publishers;  has  a  solid  ground¬ 
ing  in  circulation  promotion;  takes 
and  carries  out  orders;  has  a  sound 
understanding  of  and  sympathy 
with  the  complex  problems  of  gen¬ 
eral  managmeent ; 


...  is  a  creative  writer;  can  offer 
bright  or  soft  makeup  without  ex¬ 
pensive  waste;  is  strong  on  local 
features  and  photo  essays  ;  has  wide 
range  of  ancillary  interests;  de¬ 
mands  and  willingly  gets  best  from 
staff;  has  strong  sense  of  iiublic 
and  community  relations ; 


.  .  .  presently  is  employed  on  a 
prize  winning,  medium  sized  daily; 
will  relocate  to  any  major  metro¬ 
politan  market;  offers  talent,  en¬ 
ergy,  imagination  and  loyalty ;  re¬ 
cently  resigned  safe  five-figure  post 
after  basic,  honest  policy  difference 
with  employer  whose  name  heads 
list  of  AAAA  references;  consid¬ 
ers  salary  second  only  to  satisfac¬ 
tory  challenge;  wants  to  build  new 
career  with  top  daily,  magazine, 
corporate  publication,  advertising 
and/or  public  relations  agency. 

Box  3024,  Eiditor  &  Publisher 


Administrative 

THANKS,  gentlemen,  for  your  ofloi. 
But  I’m  still  looking  for  THE  jA. 
I  HAVE  best  reasons  for  dumpiK 
$8,000  bureau  chief’s  post  with  itriiT 
metro. 

I  GREW  UP  in  newspaper  plants  ud 
at  36  have  20-plu8  years  in  bniiim. 
Reasonably  literate,  journeyman  pril^ 
er,  nationally  published  photognvh*. 
know  process  photogrraphy,  photoM- 
graving.  ELx  teacher. 

I  WANT  challenging,  well  paid  jok 
preferably  newspaper,  with 
conscious  employer.  University  tmn 
west  of  the  Big  River  preferred  boL... 
INTEIRVIEIW  your  convenience,  tfiil- 
able  early  winter.  Samples  if  yoa  rid. 
Box  2917,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  assitmnmt 
sought  by  successful  editor  of  thne 
dailies  35-60.000  class.  At  40,  hsn  M 
years  in  field,  including  solid  bnainM. 
advertising,  mechanical  experiaei- 
(jiood  background  labor  and  commnsiq 
relations,  superior  technical  ability,  n- 
sponsible  editorial  policies.  Seek  mu- 
ager,  publisher’s  assistant  poet  smtllff 
paper,  or  editorship  with  potential.  Sik 
ary,  location  secondary.  Box  MM. 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Artists— Cartoonists _ 

WEIST  COAST  CARTOONIST  -  >► 
toucher  (employed)  desires  ri**  • 
New  York  metropolitan  daily  or 
Chart  Area  2.  Experienced. 
and  thinking  producer  of  top  (pwiw 
work.  Ago  37.  Box  2703,  BdiW  • 
Publisher. 

Circulation  _ 

emeULATTON  EIXPEHUEINCH  ^ 
paperboy,  mailing  room,  motor 
solicitor,  office  and  ABC  prsetim  * 
2%  years  as  District  Manager  is 
west’s  toughest  competitive  sitaeM*. 
College,  twenties,  excellent  reftrt*** 
Wish  higher  poeition  with  vsVS* 
Ohurt  Areas  2,  6,  or  7.  Box 
Eiditor  &  Ibiblisher. 
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SITUA'nONS  WANTED 

Circulation  | 

DINAMIO  ClRCUTiATION  MANAGER  j 
with  yeurs  of  •‘xperieneo  on  Evening, 
Ggobinstion.  and  competitive  news- 
jtpat  12,000  to  110,000  claae.  Com- 
p)(t«  beel^oiind  in  A.  B,  C.,  Little 
K^ebant,  Various  accounting’  systems, 
promotion,  perfect  Service, 
Transportation,  Labor,  Personnel, 
)|«fars.  Record  shows  production  and 
esll^on  with  reduced  costs.  Excei- 
lat  Ocordinator  with  all  dei>artments. 
ivailable  on  reasonable  notice.  Family 
mmn  sse  36.  ('omplete  resume  on  re- 
giiM.  Box  2826,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

p^AL  TRANSPORTATION  CLERK 
Retiring  within  the  year,  age  62.  Very 
letive.  Desiree  position  with  News- 
psper.  Mail  Order  House  or  publisher. 
Preferably  in  South  West,  ^x  2964, 
E^tor  &  Publisher. 

28  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  newspa-  j 
per  distribution.  All  phases  from  rood-  I 
nan  to  transportation  manager  of  i 
large  metropolitan  fleet.  Available  im-  ! 
BH^ately.  Box  2928,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
liiber.  I 

OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  circu-  I 
lation  experience,  twenty  years  as  dr-  | 
dilation  Manager  including  circulation  | 
promotion,  middle  agre.  Ten  to  "niirty  | 
thousand.  Best  of  references,  interview  I 
appreciated.  Box  3612,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
Ihher.  | 

CIBCULATION  MANAGER  medium 
PM  daily  with  record  of  4.000  increase 
in  2  years  desires  position  as  Field 
Representative  Morning  paper.  South. 
Write  Box  3003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Adt>ertisinfi 

NATIONALLY  Known  Classified  Ad- 
rertising  Manager,  36,  experienced  ail 
phaiea  Outstanding  gain  record. 
Strong  on  staff  training  and  morale 
building.  Chart  Area  10-12.  over  50.- 
040  daily.  Box  2910,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Claasified 

ADVERTISING 

Specialist 

Why  say  more  .  .  . 

Except:  New  York-New  Jersey  Area 
Evelyn  (Kolojay)  Walsh 
Box  3026,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Dispatch-Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  good  ref- 
erenoea,  now  employed,  20  yean  eoepe- 
nenoe  large  papers.  Box  2943,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertuitsg _ 

in  an  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
A(^  who  knows  newspapers  and 
tnair  (^ration.  A  man  who  can  leeul, 
all.  direct  and  counsel  a  staff  for  in- 
treaied  business.  10%  years’  top  sell- 
•J*  «*Porience.  Write  Box  2721,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTCR,  invites  queries ;  solid 
ojmence:  sell,  direct,  lead  staff. 
Piwen  ideas.  Box  3007,  Editor  &  Pub- 
luber. 


NO  ACTOR! 

But  Want  Late  Summer  Tryoot. 
Seaaoned-30-intimate  with  all  phases  | 
of  newspaper  work  from  reporting  to  i 
producUon.  WANT  TRY  OXTT  DUR¬ 
ING^  WEEK  VACA'nON  EARLY  ! 
SEPTEMBER.  Seek  desk  work — any  ' 
kind.  Make  up  my  forte.  Exiierience 
runs  gamut  from  daily  to  owning  a 
montlUy.  Now  with  major  trade  week-  > 
ly  duun.  Box  2812,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN,  27.  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  on  medium-large  West  Coast 
daily.  Haa  %  year  weekly,  3  years 
27,660  three- edition  suburban  PM — all 
beats,  rewrite,  substantial  deskwork. 
Alio  stringer  large  radio  station.  Now 
stymied  by  seniority,  stand-pat  man¬ 
agement.  Married,  child:  vet.  Will  de- 
I  vote  all  for  career  situation.  Best 
I  references.  Box  2811,  Editor  4b  Pub- 
i  lisher. 

{  WIRE  EDITOR,  deskman.  daily  or 
I  weekly,  reliable.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
I  1,  2,  3.  Box  2808,  Editor  &  Polisher. 

I  **  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ■»* 

I  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
{  personnel  coest-to-cocmt  at  no  ^arge 
:  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
I  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

I  6  E.  46  St..  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

1  EDITOR-  WRITER,  daily,  weekly,  mag- 
,  azine  eoeperience,  top  editorial  know¬ 
how.  Brief  requirements  salary,  etc. 
Box  2802,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  of  top  Chicago  com¬ 
munity  chain  seeks  relocation  to  Chart 
Area  6  as  writer  or  editor.  Young, 
vet.  Will  be  on  Gulf  week  of  July  24. 
Box  2948,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 

DON’T  OFFER  ME  A  JOB.  Offer  | 
me  a  challenge  and  you  will  get  a 
vigorous,  hardworking,  really  outatand- 
ing  newsman,  bursting  with  ideas.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases,  leading  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  cost  as  well  as  content 
minded.  Flawless  references.  Desired 
is  managing  editorship  progressive 
daily,  156,000  circulation  claas.  Salary 
open.  Box  2933,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 

DUE  TO  UNEXPECTED  REORGANI- 
ZA'ITON.  our  nsw  and  capable  man¬ 
aging  editor  is  looking  for  similar 
position  in  New  England  area.  Editor 
is  experienced,  idea  man  with  plenty 
of  drive,  able  to  take  over  new  posi¬ 
tion  immediately.  Write  Box  2927, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

NEWSJilAN,  steady,  family  man,  12 
years’  experience  city,  county  bMts, 
features;  J-grad;  seeks  reporter  or 
city  editor  job  daily.  Chart  Areaa  6,  8. 
Box  2945,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  Los  Angeles  pub¬ 
lication  or  firm  to  hire  imagination, 
ability,  vigor  of  editor-writer  with  23 
years’  newspaper  experience.  Now 
news,  picture  executive  on  daily  in 
that  area.  Seek  better  present,  future. 
University  graduate.  Age  41.  Box  2961, 
Editor  4b  Publisher. 

MANAGING-CITY  EDITOR.  38.  (20.- 
066  Daily)  Wants  Change.  Top  Refer- 
:  encea.  Give  Details.  Box  2934,  Editor 
I  4b  Publisher. 


YOUNG  DESKMAN  seeks  permanent 
position  in  New  England.  ’Three  years’ 
experience.  Master’s  degree  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  veteran,  single.  27 
years  of  age.  Ajnbitious  but  quiet. 
Now  employed  as  assistant  editor  <m 
Southeastern  daily.  Box  2923,  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 

FEA’TURE  WRITER — Strong  on  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  foreign  news,  politics,  medi¬ 
cine,  personalities.  Seek  editorship  with 
active  writing  contribution.  Free  to 
travel.  Widely-publislied  byliner;  wom¬ 
an.  Box  3622,  Editor  &  I^bli.sher.  I 

EXPERIBafCED  NEWSMAN  desires  to  | 
get  out  of  sports  and  into  features  with  | 
daily  in  Chart  Areas  1.  2.  6.  Some  fea-  j 
ture  and  city-side  experience.  26,  B.A.,  | 
M.3.,  employed.  Write  Box  3025,  ^i- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

1  EDITOR  AND  WRI’TBR 

Drive,  imagination.  9  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  proficient  all  phases  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  house  organ,  semi-technical.  Box 
3619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  TWO 
Managing,  City,  News.  Wire  Editor, 
Eleven  years  experience.  William  O. 
French,  9  Everitt  Place,  Maplewood. 
New  Jersey.  Phone  SO  3-6462. 

REPORTER-CRI’TIC — -Young  man  can 
do  general  reporting  and  is  first-rate 
(can  prove  by  clippings)  reviewer  for 
stage,  screen,  concerts.  Glad  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  any  editor  needing  a  man. 
Presently  employed  in  (Xiart  Area  6. 
Box  3005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER— BA,  MS,  LLB,  34:  also 
knows  editorial  room  from  A  to  Z. 
Box  3029,  Blditor  ft  Publisher, 

RECiaJT  MASTER’S  J-Grad  seeks 
sports  ed-writer  job  in  C)iart  Areas  1 
I  or  2.  Blxperience:  non-met  daily  wire 
and  makeup  ed.  Navy  daily  ed:  good 
knowledge  via  sports  participation, 
photo  know-how ;  26.  single,  ambitious,  ’ 
references.  Box  3016,  Bklitor  ft  Pub-  I 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  seeks  experience  i 
on  newspaper  in  foreign  country. 
Journalism  graduate.  Red  hot  and  ' 
ready  to  move.  Reply  Box  3008,  Editor  | 
ft  Publisher.  J 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  NEWSMAN 
geeks  small  daily.  Four  years  part-time 
newsroom  experience  on  13,000  daily. 
Joum-school  grad.  Can  handle  camera. 
Vet,  single  ,  26.  David  BVazer,  9  Oak 
Park  Dr..  Centralia,  Illinois. 

TELEXJRAPH  BIDITOR,  experienced, 
strong  on  makeup.  Chart  Areas  2,  3. 
Box  3027,  Editor  ft  I^lbIisher. 

SOFT  FEATURES-HARD  NWS,  cap¬ 
able,  imaginative,  young  (24)  reporter- 
deskman  with  2  years  50,000  newspaper 
experience  all  kinds.  Available  any¬ 
where.  Interest  everywhere.  With  BJ. 
Box  3004,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


TRADE  JOURNAL  spot  sought  by 
news-copy-makeup  editor;  strong  on 
layout.  Family,  30,  B.S.  Box  3021, 
Editor  ft  Publi^er, 

Ria»ORTER 

Seeks  position  in  Colorado,  elsewhere 
in  West,  on  a  '2^,000-plus  circulation 
I  daily,  ^perience  includes  one  summer 
I  as  interne  reporter  on  a  major  daily. 
Army  information  work.  Can  handle  a 
camera.  Available  September  15.  B.S. 
I  in  journaU-sm,  married,  25.  References. 
!  Box  3028,  Blditor  ft  Publislier. 

Mechanical 

!  PRODUCTION  MANAGBnt  —  WeU 
j  versed  in  all  iihasea  of  cold  type,  tape 
I  operation  line  casting  machine  plus  all 
I  other  departments.  Blxeellent  refer- 
I  enoes.  Box  2702,  Blditor  ft  PuUiabar. 


Photography 


’The  Blditor  who  is  tired  of 
spiritless  photography  and 
seeks  new  ideas  in  pietoras 
and  writing  is  requested  to 
contact  Box  2819,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Promotion— Public  Rotations 

ASSISTANT  CTTY  EDITOR,  Chart 
Area  2  daily,  seeks  poution  in  corpo¬ 
rate  press — public  relations.  Box  2925, 

'  Blditor  ft  I^blisher. 

BTJBLIC  RELATIONS — We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  poblio  relations 
and  employee  communicatioos  people 
on  file.  Send  ua  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact; 
I  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  B^BHiSONNEL.  67 
El.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 

RECXXjNIZED  western  newspaperman 
!  with  good  annual  eaminga  d^res  op- 
j  portunity  in  Arizona  public  relations 
'  or  industrial  journalism  field.  Good 
*  writer,  photographer  used  to  molding 
j  ptR>lic  opinion.  Handles  personnel  well, 
proven  managerial  record.  Negotia¬ 
tions  bilaterally  confidential.  Box  2924, 
!  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SALES  EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 

Creative,  experience  in  graphic  arts, 
photography  and  public  relations  fields. 
Blxeellent  contacts  in  ad  agencies,  in¬ 
dustry  and  government.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3006,  Blditor  ft  I^lblisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER’S  CHART  AREA 


An  nrozvvprtD  -1  A  J  »»  :  PRIZE WINNBIR,  wants  women’s  page 

AD^ntBCTOR^R^il  Ad  .  Muiager.  editing  or  news  post.  Wide  experl^, 
UflAd’  T*’-  enthusiastic  Re-  traveled  in  Europe,  M.A.  degree,  from 

§t^“^(^raSg'='i“rea^r°e^!  »7.500.  Box  2946,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

uiiiii^r^I^'L  ^  REPORTER,  able  Newsman,  feature 

^  r^ations.  Pre-  Writer,  experienced  large  Midweet 

WK.  suburban  weekly,  wholly-local 


-  •  -  - r  '  aauy,  suounmn  weeiuy,  wnoiiy-iocai 

wST’v*  eummensurate  |  community  newspaper.  Accurate, 

1*16  eiieedy,  competent  to  liandle  any  city 

-  .  ^  Publisher. _  iW  assignnwnt.  Backgrounded  Uni- 


.  ,  I  verslty  Tniining  and  work  in  news 

_ C^ultorial _  I  mthering,  writing  20  years.  Write 

AViir  AOI  T,.  „ - 1 - ! - r  I  2918,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

‘‘’AUjABLEI  Semcee  of  young,  tal-  I - - - - - - 

writer-editor  with  two  TOP  CX)PY  EDITOR  with  solid  expe- 
Jfim  daily  newepaper  experience.  I  rience  seeks  change  from  southern  met- 
work,  preaeure.  Write  j  ropolitan  A.M.  I*rize-winning  head 
sox  2947.  Blditor  ft  PlihlishAr  ■  -an-AA-  UIaA  at— TtA— 


writer.  Slot,  makeup  experience.  Box 
2938,  Blditor  ft  Publisher. 


nxmiA,,  _ _ _  i  23 Ja.  Eioitor  s  ruoiisner. 

BWIBAU  CHIBIF,  heavy  experience  as  :  - 

Wa^writer,  seela  Southern  California 

'«««ipti.  Creative  knack  with  copy  LOOKING  FOR 

^  Pictures.  Young  family  man,  ;  Ba)TrORIAL  HIRaP 

grad.  Box  2800,  Editor  ft  Pub-  .  a  ’’Help  Wanted”  ad  in  Editor 
I  ft  PuUiidier  will  get  results! 

editor  8C  publisher  for  July  23,  1960 
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It’s  Another  Circus  With  ‘K’  in  Austria 


By  Eldwin  Roth 


Vienna 

When  I  had  covered  Nikita 
Khrushchev’s  trip  through  the 
United  States  last  year,  I  was 
convinced  that  there  could  never 
be  a  more  grotesque  newsmen’s 
circus.  But  even  that  incredible 
journey  was  beaten  by  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  trip  around  small,  neutral 
Austria.  The  oldest  newsmen 
present — only  a  tiny  handful  of 
women  were  brave  enough  to 
make  this  trip! — could  not  re¬ 
call  anything  like  it. 

Khrushchev  toured  Austria  in 
a  large  yellow  bus  belonging  to 
the  Austrian  post  office,  fitted 
with  club  furniture,  a  bar,  a 
telephone  which  could  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Kremlin,  a 
radio,  and  even  a  television  set 
on  which  Khrushchev  could 
watch  his  own  trip.  A  charming 
young  stewardess  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Airlines  looked  after  him, 
and  Austria’s  chancellor  Julius 
Raab,  even  stouter  than  he,  kept 
him  company  all  the  way. 

Members  of  the  large  Russian 
delegation  —  and  all  Russian 
newsmen,  photographers  and 
moviemen  were  “delegation 
members”  —  traveled  in  six 
buses  immediately  behind 
Khrushchev.  That  “official 
motorcade”  also  contained  one 
bus  with  Austrian  and  interna¬ 
tional  newsmen,  photographers 
and  moviemen,  most  of  them 
wire  service  representatives. 

300  in  Motorcade 

For  all  other  newsmen  cover¬ 
ing  the  trip — altogether  some 
300  of  us — there  was  a  special 
“newsmen’s  motorcade”  of  seven 
yellow  post  office  buses  (fitted 
with  ordinary  bus  seats)  plus 
twenty-odd  other  vehicles  such 
as  television  cars,  newsreel  cars 
and  radio  recording  cars.  Es¬ 
corted  by  gray-imiformed  gen¬ 
darmes  on  motorcycles,  we 
drove  ahead  of  Khrushchev’s 
motorcade,  so  that  we  had  to 
leave  various  places  before 
Khrushchev  did,  and  go  on  to 
the  next  point. 

Austrian  government  officials 
have  assured  me  that  there  was 
no  truth  whatever  in  a  rumor 
that  our  newsmen’s  motorcade 
was  intended  to  explode  any 
possible  bombs  or  mines  planted 
along  the  roads  which  Khrush¬ 
chev  was  to  travel. 

Only  once  did  we  drive  be¬ 
hind  Khrushchev,  and  our  mo¬ 
torcade  caught  up  with  his  on  a 
mountain  road.  The  sight  of 
Khrushchev’s  bus,  surrounded 
by  gendarmes  on  motorcycles, 
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crossing  Austria’s  mountains, 
followed  by  13  other  buses  and 
some  three  dozen  cars,  delighted 
the  moviemen  who  promptly 
caused  some  dislocation  by  leav¬ 
ing  the  motorcade  to  film  it. 

We  started  out  early  in  the 
morning  from  the  Ballhausplatz 
outside  Austria’s  historic  chan¬ 
cellery,  where  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  was  held  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Napoleon.  Our  first  stop 
was  the  hydro-electric  powers 
plant  Ybbs-Persenbeug  beside 
the  Danube.  When  the  photog¬ 
raphers  were  told  that  they 
could  not  follow  Khrushchev  in¬ 
to  the  power  plant  and  photo¬ 
graph  him  beside  the  turbines, 
they  held  a  meeting  and  decided 
to  stage  a  sit-down  strike. 

In  Straight  Line 

Khrushchev  walked  some  200 
yards  from  the  rest  house  where 
he  had  lunched  to  the  power 
station,  but  no  non-Russian 
photographer  or  movieman  took 
pictures  of  that  very  photogenic 
walk  beside  the  Danube.  All  the 
non-Russian  cameramen,  includ¬ 
ing  Commtmists  from  various 
Eastern  European  covmtries,  sat 
in  a  straight  line  on  the  ground, 
their  cameras  lying  in  a  straight 
line  two  feet  before  them. 

As  Khrushchev  approached,  a 
movieman’s  blackboard  in¬ 
scribed  in  Russian  “Strike  of 
the  Photographers”  was  held  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  they  chanted, 
just  like  Khrushchev’s  Commun¬ 
ist  sympathizers:  “Khrush¬ 
chev!  Khrush-Chev!  Khrush- 
Chev!” 

Austrian  and  Russian  officials 
were  horrified.  A  few  minutes 
later,  while  Khrushchev  was  in¬ 
side  the  power  plant,  a  strike 
meeting  was  called  on  the  steps. 
'The  Austrian  “strike  leader” 
reported:  “All  cameramen  are 
allowed  in,  but  they  refuse  to 
admit  our  writing  colleagues. 
Do  you  agree  that  I  go  back 
and  tell  them  that  we  photog¬ 
raphers  will  not  attend  any 
event  of  this  trip  from  which 
the  writers  are  excluded,  or 
where  the  writers  are  not  given 
proper  facilities  for  their 
work?” 

«ja!”— “Yes!”— “Oui!”  yelled 
all  the  photographers. 

Two  minutes  later  came 
complete  victory.  Every  ac¬ 
credited  newsman  and  news- 
woman  was  allowed  in.  This 
caused  complete  disruption  of 
the  motorcade  arrangements,  as 
we  left  the  power  plant  behind 
Khrushchev  on  the  other  side  of 


the  Danube.  Three  dozen  of  us 
jumped  into  the  empty  reserve 
bus  in  Khrushchev’s  “official” 
motorcade  for  the  trip  to 
Mauthausen  concentration  camp, 
the  rest  had  to  run  across  the 
nearby  Danube  bridge  to  get 
back  to  the  press  buses  and  cars. 

In  Mauthausen  concentration 
camp,  local  gendarmes  had  not 
been  told  of  the  successful 
strike  and  the  solemn  promises 
to  respect  our  press  badges. 
Those  newsmen  not  immediately 
behind  Khrushchev  were  held 
back,  and  some  w’ere  pushed 
around.  It  seemed  they  would 
be  completely  excluded  from  one 
of  the  most  important  events 
of  the  tour. 

No  Gauleiter  Non 

At  that  moment,  the  Bonn 
correspondent  of  a  leading 
American  newspaper  had  the 
right  idea.  Very  loudly,  he  asked 
a  senior  gendarmerie  officer  in 
excellent  German:  “Take  me  to 
the  Herr  Gauleiter  immediate¬ 
ly!”  (Gauleiter  is  a  Nazi  party 
term  —  never  used  before  or 
since  the  Nazi  regime.) 

“But — w’e  have  no  Gauleiter 
now,”  stammered  the  gendar¬ 
merie  officer. 

“Really?”  replied  the  news¬ 
man.  “That’s  hard  to  believe. 
Your  men  are  behaving  just  as 
if  there  w’ere  one!” 

After  that,  we  were  all 
allowed  to  get  on  with  our  work. 

Next  afternoon,  outside  the 
Austrian  “Federal  Institute  for 
Artificial  Insemination’’  (of 
cattle!)  the  writers  staged  a 
walk-out  from  the  fenced-in 
press  enclosure  a  long  way  from 
the  spot  where  Khrushchev  was 
to  receive  two  bulls  from  the 
Austrian  government.  There  had 
been  a  rumor  (quite  without 
foundation)  that  Khrushchev 
would  be  shown  the  artificial 
insemination  of  a  cow,  and  that 


we  did  not  want  to  miss. 

So  we  yelled  “Strike!  Strike! 
Strike!” — and  walke<l  out.  We 
even  had  to  fight  our  w»y 
through  a  cordon  of  tough  gen¬ 
darmes  who  tried  to  stop  ug 
from  leaving  the  enclosure. 
Again,  the  non-Russian  com¬ 
munist  newsmen  joined  the 
strike.  Five  minutes  later, 
orders  came  to  admit  everyone 
with  a  press  badge  to  the  entire 
tour. 

In  due  course  press  relations 
with  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
guards  who  guarded  Khrush¬ 
chev  all  the  way  became  quite 
amiable — as  they  came  to  realize 
that  people  who  had  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  assassinate  Khrush¬ 
chev  yesterday  were  not  likely 
to  do  so  today  or  tomorrow.  One 
exception  was  the  behavior  of 
two  senior  Austrian  police 
officers  to  the  Austrian  photog¬ 
rapher  who  represented  Pari»- 
Match.  He  was  arrested  and 
claimed  that  he  was  beaten  up 
on  his  way  to  the  police  station. 
Medical  examination  showed  evi¬ 
dence  of  ill-treatment,  and  he 
is  taking  legal  action  against 
the  two  officers. 

Badges  for  Sale 

Local  police  officers  made 
more  difficulties  than  the  perma¬ 
nent  guards.  But  as  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “delegation”  and  all 
police  officers  assigned  to  the 
whole  trip  were  identified  by 
“Austrian  Eagle”  badges  which 
W’ere  on  sale  in  every  souvenir 
shop,  many  correspondents  and 
cameramen  bought  themselves 
identical  badges.  This  made  local 
cops  mistake  new’smen  for  Vien¬ 
nese  or  Russian  cops.  Several 
times,  newsmen  were  ordered  by 
local  police  officers  “Form  a  cor¬ 
don.”  So  the  newsmen  linked 
hands,  formed  a  cordon  around 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Is  your  best  columnist  best  read? 


Dress  right . . .  with 

•  LINOTYPE  •)  corona 


Ah,  those  columnists  . . .  advisors  to  the  lovelorn  or  predictors  of  athletic 
scores,  purveyors  of  Broadway  bustlings  or  lyricists  of  food  and  fashion . . . 
they’re  a  mighty  magnet  for  newspapers  if  they  are  read! 

For  readership  depends  on  readability.  And  readability  demands  a 
typeface  that  makes  reading  not  only  quick  and  easy,  but  pleasurable,  too. 
That’s  Linotype  Corona,  of  course.  The  face  that’s  used  by  the  best  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world.  Let  it  build  readership  (with  attendant  circulation  and 
linage)  for  you. 
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Your  Scripps-Howard  reporter 
knows  what  to  watch  for 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


they  said, 
led  hir  the 
hi*  dulln. 
fair  and  un- 


Two  weeks  ago  he  was  in  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  now 
his  beat  is  Chicago  where  it’s  the  OOP’s  turn 
to  nominate  a  Presidential  candidate.  And 
just  as  he  was  at  the  Democratic  convention, 
your  Scripps-Howard  reporter  will  again  be 
many  distinguished  newsmen  operating  under 
Scripps-Howard’s  banner.  His  great  strength 
is  knowing  what  to  watch  for  and  being  able 
instantly  to  interpret  significant  developments. 
Politically-seasoned,  perceptive,  smart,  both 
out  front  and  behind  the  scenes,  he  has  but 


one  goal — the  most  expert,  the  most  respon¬ 
sible,  the  most  colorful  coverage  possible. 
Also,  to  give  millions  of  readers  that  some¬ 
thing  extra  which  has  become  a  trademark  of 
Scripps-Howard  convention  reporting,  the 
Scripps-Howard  team  will  again  author 
“Chicago  Calling’  ’ — the  daily  column  of  trends 
and  facts  that  often  reveals  well  in  advance 
what  to  expect  and  why  it  will  happen.  It’s 
another  reason  why  this  superior  kind  of  con¬ 
vention  reporting  pays  off — for  you. 
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